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LORD BACON, HIS CHARACTER AND PHILOSOPHY.* 


Loro Brovcuam, with that accuracy 
for which he is so eminently distin- 
guished, in a note to his celebrated 
Discourse, announced that the vener- 
able Basil Montagu was about to pub- 
lish a Life of Lord Bacon, in which 
the character of the philosopher and 
statesman would be relieved of the 
reproach to which it was ordinarily 
subject. The desiderated life, how- 
ever, had been before the public for 
nine months, and was a novelty to no 
man save his lordship. Strange to 
say, however, it has received no notice 
from any review, great or small, learned 
or sciolist. This were good reason 
enough for our taking up both the 
theme and the book ; justified, more- 
over, by the importance of both. And 
now a direct opportunity is afforded 
us, by the production of another work 
on the Character of Lord Bacon, his 
Life, and Works, by Thomas Martin, 
which has excited not a little interest 
in the appropriate quarters. 

Mr. Basil Montagu’s defence of 
Lord Bacon amounts to this, that the 
chancellor was no worse than his 
times. Such were they, and so bad, 
that the outcries of the subject were 
incessant. ‘ Monopolies,” reports 
Hacket, “and briberies were beaten 
upon the anvil every day, almost every 


hour.” Reform was demanded, and 
the king compelled to attend to the 
cry. Amongst the rest, petitions were 
presented for corruption against the 
lord chancellor, by two suitors, named 
Aubrey and Egerton. 

“If Bacon,” says his present bio- 
grapher, “ instead of treating the charge 
with contempt, and indulging in ima- 
ginations of the friendship of Bucking- 
ham and of the king (thinking, as they 
were, only of their own safety), had 
trusted to his own powerful mind, and 
met the accusation instantly and with 
vigour, he might at once, strong as the 
tide was against all authority, have 
stemmed the torrent, and satisfied the 
intelligent that the fault was not in 
the chancellor but the chancery.” 

He has further added, in a note, 
“ In the year 1824, when there was a 
senseless yell against Lord Eldon, a 
commission was appointed to inquire 
into the defects of the Court of Chan- 
cery. That it abounded with defects 
was indisputable. Before this com- 
mittee I was examined; and, aware 
of the tendency of the many to per- 
sonify and make their complaints 
against magistrates, I did all in my 
power to resist it. The following is 
an extract from part of my examina- 
tion. I hope, that in thus speaking 
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of the lord chancellor’s court, I may 
not be supposed to be speaking of the 
lord chancellor; or to attribute to him 
these defects, any more than I thought 
the defects of the commissioners’ court 
should be ascribed to the commission- 
ers. I cannot but think it most unjust 
to confound the court with the judge. 
There is a spirit of improvement now 
moving upon this country, which ought 
not, as it appears to me, to be impeded 
by personality. Permanent defects in 
a court may, perhaps, generally be 
traced to the constitution of the court ; 
that is, not to the judge, but to 
society.” 

We cannot concede to Mr. Basil 
Montagu, that the Lords Bacon and 
Eldon row altogether in the same boat. 
Weknow not that the latter is conscious 
of any thing that could induce him to 
make acknowledgement of guilt or 
error, in his capacity of chancellor ; 
and he may plead with pride that, 
during his administration of equity, 
he raised it to a science. This he did 
without the pretension that qualified 
Bacon’s character. Bacon professed 
philosophy, but he failed to carry out 
its results in that channel where, with- 
out any profession, Lord Eldon put it 
into perfect practice. We have no 
desire, however, to elevate any suc- 
ceeding chancellor above our Verulam, 
on the score of science; but we wish 
to intimate, that Bacon and Eldon are 
rather arbitrarily brought into parallel 
by Mr. Basil Montagu. 

Certainly Lord Bacon, as urged by 
his biographer, might have reminded 
the house that, although he knew the 
temporary power of custom against 
opinion, he, in resistance of the esta- 
blished practicg, had exerted himself 
to prevent any interference, even by 
Buckingham or the king, in the ad- 
ministration of justice, by which the 
impartiality of the judges might be, 
or might appear to be, disturbed. He 
might have undoubtedly said, that 
both petitions contained internal and 
unanswerable proof that it was not the 
corruption of the judge, but the fault 
of the times, in which the practice 
originated. He might have referred 
to the fact that the presents were made 
openly, in the presence of witnesses. 
lie might have shewn, that these of- 
ferings had not influenced his judg- 
ment in favour of the donor; as, in 
both cases, he decided against the 
party by whom the presents were 
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made. In the case of Awbrey, he, to 
repeat the strong expression which 
had been used, made “a killing de- 
cree against him ;” and with respect 
to Egerton, the decision was in favour 
of his opponent Rowland, who did 
not make any present until some weeks 
after the judgment was pronounced. 
Nor need he have contented himself 
with shewing that the offerings were 
neither presented nor received as 
bribes; he could have shewn, by the 
statements of the petitions, that the 
presents were recommended by coun- 
sel, and delivered by men of title and 
members of parliament. 

Mr. Montagu, with much reason, 
here inquires: Did the persons just 
alluded to “ act in compliance with 
long-established practice, or were they 
all bribed? Were the practitioners 
in this noble profession polluted by 
being accessory to the worst species of 
bribery? Why, when the charge was 
made, did the recorder instantly say, 
‘If Egerton desired to congratulate 
him at his coming to the seal, for his 
kindnesses and pains in former busi- 
ness, what wrong hath he done if he 
hath received a present? And if there 
were a suit depending, who keeps a 
register in his heart of all causes? 
nay, who can, amongst such a mul- 
titude ?’” 

The strongest argument in Lord 
Bacon’s favour exists in the fact, that 
the custom of the chancellor’s receiving 
presents had existed from the earliest 
periods—a custom not peculiar to 
England, but existing in the most en- 
lightened governments; in the different 
states of Greece — in all feudal states 
— in France, where the suitors always 
presented the judge with some offer- 
ing, in conformity with their established 
maxim, Non deliberetur donec solventur 
species-— and in England, from time 
immemorial. It existed before the 
time of King John, and during his 
reign; and, notwithstanding the rights 
secured at Runnymede, it still con- 
tinued. It existed in the reign of 
Henry V.; and although, during the 
reign of Henry VIII., Sir Thomas 
More declined to receive presents, his 
very power of declining proves that it 
was customary to offer them ; and, in 
conformity with this practice, the usual 
presents were made to Lord Bacon, 
within a few hours after he had ac- 
cepted the great seal —the only pecu- 
niary compensation, except a very tri- 
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fling salary, to which the lord-keeper 
was entitled, for labours never intended 
to be gratuitous. 

We are afraid, that the reference to 
Sir Thomas More is fatal to Lord 
Bacon’s case. An example had been 
set of a better mode of proceeding, 
and the old by that example was con- 
demned. Why did not Lord Bacon 
emulate the self-denial of Sir Thomas 
More? But Lord Bacon had no self- 
denial: no man ever hunted more 
anxiously in pursuit of fortune. From 
a laudable wish of living to study, he 
was too desirous, in youth and in age, 
to be saved the trouble of studying to 
live. Yet was his life one continual 
study of the kind—one perpetual strife 
and agony for appointments, more 
than were needed by the man and the 
philosopher, if not more than were 
required by an ostentatious politician 
and functionary. Ostentatious magni- 
ficence was the manner of the time, 
but Lord Bacon affected more than 
the usual state even of that gorgeous 
period. In this he exceeded that 
golden mean, the observance of which 
is characteristic of a sage mind, and 
fell short of the standard of that su- 
perior virtue which, fixing its contem- 
plation on higher and unworldly ob- 
jects, rates as of little comparative 
value the mere trappings of office or 
the livery of rank. His ease and his 
fortune he too much esteemed beyond 
his character. Determined to secure 
the former for the time he lived in, 
the latter he left to the next ages — 
resigning it, meanwhile, to the safe 
keeping of a king and a courtier. No 
wonder they took little care of what 
he appreciated so little ; nor need we 
be surprised that the next ages should 
take less: so that his complete vindi- 
cation has stood over even to this day. 

Mr. Martin has summed up the 
argument in Lord Bacon’s favour, with 
much talent; that is to say, he has 
been able to justify his conduct on the 
facts, without being able to vindicate 
it on principle. The severe sentence, 
according to this gentleman, which 


the lords founded on the chancellor’s’ 


own confession, forms that blot upon 
the character of Bacon which some 
would fain treat as a mere “ paltry 
libel,” and others, as a crime which 
made him the “ meanest of mankind.” 
Neither of these extreme opinions, he 
thinks, will be adopted by any one 
who calmly and dispassionately con- 
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siders the proceedings in this themor- 
able trial, and, together with an un- 
prejudiced spirit and judgment, pos- 
sesses a full knowledge of the moral 
and political history of those times. 


“* We do not hesitate,” he continues, 
‘*to say —an opinion not hastily formed, 
but deliberately, and after much reflec- 
tion—that Bacon was guilty of practices 
which ought not to be tolerated in any 
court of justice ; and so transcendently 
important to the well-being of any coun- 
try is the pure administration of its laws, 
that, to obtain it, there is hardly any 
price too great to be given. Still there 
are certain considerations, in extenua- 
tion of Lord Bacoun’s offence, which 
ought not to be overlooked, and which, 
if duly weighed, will tend to rectify 
those extravagant notions of his guilt, 
taken up by many an unthinking reader, 
upon no better ground, we verily believe, 
than the well-known antithesis of Pope ; 
who, whatever may be his merits as a 
poet, did not evince much moral diseri- 
mination when, in the same poem in 
which Lord Bacon is held up to ever- 
lasting scorn, he crowns with all honour 
the abandoned Bolingbroke.” 


We must, in passing, make some 
remark on the couplet of Pope alluded 
to: 


‘If parts allure thee, think how Bacon 
shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of man- 
kind.” 
Apology for the poet is not needed, 
touching the said Bolingbroke ; neither 
is the honour with which the latter is 
crowned properly to be put in anti- 
thesis to the scorn with which Bacon 
is named. It was never the poet’s 
design to exalt one at the expense of 
the other. Mr. Montagu remarks, in 
regard to the people, that they “are 
often censured for their selection of a 
victim, but where they contend for a 
principle they lose sight of the indi- 
vidual. It is this dangerous indiffer- 
ence,” he adds, “‘that enables bad men 
to direct, for private ends, a popular 
tumult. The Jewish people demanded 
merely their annual privilege; it was 
the priests who said ‘Save Barabbas.’” 
This is true, although the illustration 
is rather profanely put. The poet is 
like the people ; he, too, contends for 
a principle—— the example is a mere 
matter of chance. In the official chro- 
nicles of his country, in the authentic 
documents of the state, Bacon had 
suffered himself to be held up as a 
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Prerogative Instance of the Truth 
sought to be enforced ; and, in search 
of a popular illustration, the poet took 
a case at once prominent and impres- 
sive. It was not the fault of Pope, 
but of Bacon, that the chancellor’s 
character stood in an equivocal light. 
He might, and ought to, have acted 
like Sir Thomas More; or, if he were 
self-justified in acting otherwise, he 
should have sacrificed his fortune ra- 
ther than his reputation. Wanting the 
spirit of a martyr, he wanted all. 
Leave it to the next ages, forsooth ! 
To them might be left the appreciation 
of his philosophical scheme — for such 
appreciation time is needed ; but, in a 
question of integrity of conduct, the 
hour for defence is that wherein a man 
is put upon his trial. His proper jury 
are among his contemporaries, whose 
decision alone can enable us to deter- 
mine whether a particular individual 
was in advance or in the rear of his 
age. Bacon confessed that he was 
JSrail, and partook of the abuses of the 
times; nor can he be defended from 
this self-impeachment. The times in 
which such abuses had been tolerated 
were either passed or passing ; Bacon 
suffered himself to be distanced in the 
race. Doubtless he felt that, on this 
account, there was a wild justice in 
his condemnation ; the presence of 
which, indeed, he professed to recog- 
nise with “gladness.” He was will- 
ing, for the sake of future chancellors, 
that he should be personally punished. 
This is the point of view in which he 
was himself desirous of having his case 
contemplated, and it is the only one 
which can conduce to the advantage 
of his name and memory. “ In the 
midst,” he says, in his humble sub- 
mission and supplication, “ of a state 
of as great affliction as, I think, a 
mortal man can endure (honour being 
above life), I shall begin with the pro- 
fessing of gladness in some things. 
The first is, that hereafter the greatness 
of a judge or magistrate shall be no 
sanctuary or protection of guiltiness ; 
which, in few words, is the beginning 
of a golden world. The next, that, 
after this example, it is like that judges 
will fly from any thing that is in the 
likeness of corruption (though it were 
at a great distance), as from a serpent ; 
which tendeth to the purging of courts 
of justice, and the reducing them to 
their true honour and splendour. And 
in these two points God is my witness, 
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that, though it be my fortune to be 
the anvil upon which these good ef- 
fects are beaten and wrought, I take 
no small comfort.” 

Having settled these few prelimina- 
ries, we are willing that the utmost 
latitude should be given to the de- 
fenders of the Name and Memory of 
Bacon. Let it be admitted, that all 
our knowledge of Bacon’s guilt is 
derived from ex parte evidence. “ He 
was not,” says Mr. Martin, “ con- 
fronted with his accusers—never cross- 
examined any of the witnesses against 
him —never adduced any on his own 
behalf. It is true, he gave up his 
defence, and delivered in a confession, 
upon which the judgment of his peers 
was avowedly grounded ; but we have 
shewn, upon most undeniable evi- 
dence— positive as well as presump- 
tive —that this confession was not his 
own spontaneous act, but made by 
order of the king. Besides, if the 
confession itself be narrowly examined, 
we shall find (as already observed) 
that most of the articles are palliated, 
or excused, or shewn to be different 
than as alleged in the charge ; and it 
is plain, as an able writer remarks, 
that Bacon could have gone much 
further in this way, but for the miser- 
able dilemma in which he was placed.” 
Let it also be carefully observed, that 
“although Bacon was punished for 
bribery and corruption, yet, if by cor- 
ruption we mean the giving of un- 
righteous judgments, then assuredly 
(as Bacon most solemnly protested) he 
was not guilty of that crime. Soon 
after the appointment of Williams, 
dean of Westminster, to be lord keeper, 
all the orders of his predecessor sup- 
posed to have been corruptly made 
were referred to him, by the parlia- 
ment, to be reviewed ; and after under- 
going the severe scrutiny of one who 
was undoubtedly no friend to Bacon, 
and possibly his greatest enemy (for 
we strongly suspect that he counselled 
the king, or Buckingham, to compel 
Lord Bacon to abandon his defence 
and make submission), yet we are as- 
sured by Rushworth — himself a bar- 
rister — that ‘ though gifts rendered 
him suspected for injustice, yet never 
any decree made by him was reversed 
as unjust, as it hath been observed 
by some knowing in our laws.’ It 
is likewise affirmed by Aubrey (who 
may be considered a contemporary 
observer, for he was the friend of 
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Hobbes), that ‘ his lordship always 
gave judgment secundum aquum et 
bonum.’ His decrees in chancery stand 
firm, and there are fewer of his decrees 
reversed than of any other chancellor.” 

We are not disposed to admit, as 
any part of his defence, the conduct of 
his servants; if it aggravates not their 
master’s guilt, it does his folly, and is 
as great an impeachment on his philo- 
sophical character, in its practical re- 
sults, as his own conduct forms on his 
public office. Let it suffice to prove, 
that he had not the troubled fountain 
of a corrupt heart, in a depraved habit 
of taking rewards to pervert justice. 
His own conclusion, in his own words, 
is all that is deducible: “ There are 
vitia temporis as well as vitia hominis, 
and the beginning of reformations hath 
the contrary power of the pool of 
Bethesda; for that had strength only 
to cure him that was first cast in, and 
this has strength to hurt him only that 
is first cast in.” 

Lord Bacon should have left Expe- 
rience to make fools wise; with him, 
Wisdom should have preceded Expe- 
rience. This, perhaps, would not 
have been proceeding according to 
the rules of the Inductive Philosophy, 
but this point we shall fully consider 
before our paper closes; at present, 
we are desirous of canvassing some 
reasons given by his biographers for 
his practical short-comings. A pro- 
minent one is supposed to be found in 
his constitutional sensibility. From 
his birth, Bacon was a delicate child, 
and so acutely sensible to atmospheric 
influence, that any peculiar change in 
this respect would cast him into a fit 
of fainting. This delicate and excit- 
able temperament is (but without any 
proof) assumed to be the temperament 
of genius; and it is stated by Mr. 
Montagu as probable, that the temper- 
ament of genius may much depend 
upon such pressibility, and that to this 
cause the excellences and failures of 
Bacon may frequently be traced. 
Eheu! And then Coleridge is quoted, 
as, in his Aids to Reflection, consider- 
ing this sensibility to be the foundation 
of the temperament of genius; that, 
rightly directed, it leads to all that is 
great and good; wrongly directed, to 
all that is bad and vicious; and that, 
in the twilight between both, there lies 
sentimentality more injurious perhaps 
than open vice. There is a slight con- 
fusion in all this. It seems to us, that 
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sensibility and delicate temperament 
are confounded ; and both with a cer- 
tain imbecility of physical structure. 
Thus genius is made dependent on 
certain organic conditions, instead of 
being the result of a strong will spiri- 
tually shaping all circumstances by a 
self-inherent power, whether of the 
world about or the body in which it 
operates. Nature is the quarry, the 
spirit is the worker. Let no man lay 
his faults to the account of his nervous 
system—the weakest may be supported 
by the force of a ruling mind, and 
Genius may coexist with the strongest. 
We mean most unequivocally to deny 
that Genius, whether philosophical or 
poetical, is either a quality of the 
nerves or the result of individual bo- 
dily temperament. Coleridge justifies 
no such notion in the extract alluded 
to. Sensibility is, according to him, 
the ornament and becoming attire of 
Virtue, though on certain occasions it 
may almost be said to become Virtue ; 
but it never can altogether be said so, 
and therefore not truly: for Truth 
stops not short of Integrity. Accord- 
ing to him, Reason, Discrimination, 
Law, and deliberate Choice, are the 
distinguishing characters of Humanity ; 
and he forbids us for Law and Light 
to substitute shapeless feelings, senti- 
ments, impulses, which, as far as they 
differ from the vital workings in the 
brute animals, owe the difference to 
their former connexion with the proper 
virtues of Humanity: as dendrites 
derive the outlines that constitute their 
value above other clay-stones from the 
casual neighbourhood and pressure of 
the plants, the names of which they 
assume. He reminds us that Love, to 
be truly such, becomes Love by an 
inward Fiat of the Will, by a com- 
pleting and sealing act of moral Elec- 
tion, and lays claim to permanence 
only under the form of Dury. It is 
true that Sensibility, both by the pos- 
sessor and peruser, is often mistaken 
as a substitute for Genius; but with- 
out Genius it is mere Selfishness — 
Selfishness effeminate, sensuous, frag- 
mentary ; with Genius, it is the In- 
tegral Self, masculine, rational, intel- 
lectual, “simple, sensuous, and im- 
passioned,” the whole and undivided 
man. The apology here animadverted 
upon, Bacon wanted as little as any 
man ; for although, on the one hand, 
he suffered his sensibility to render 
him too much and tremblingly alive 
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to the trifling misfortunes of the worldly 
life, he kept ever in full play that “life 
of mind ” which is called Genius, and 
which disposes of the inferior Sensi- 
bility according to its own will and 
pleasure — being itself both Will and 
Pleasure, both Love and Joy. 


“His life of mind,” says Montagu, 
“was never exceeded, perhaps never 
equalled. When a child, 


* No childish play to him was pleasing :* 


while his companions were diverting 
themselves in the park, he was occupied 
in meditating upon the causes of the 
echoes and the nature of imagination. 
In after-life he was a master of the 
science of harmony, and the laws of ima- 
gination he studied with peculiar care, 
and well understood. The same pene- 
tration he extended to colours, and to 
the heavenly bodies, and predicted the 
modes by which their laws would be 
discovered, and which, after a lapse of a 
century, were so beautifully elucidated 
by Newton. 

** The extent of his views was im- 
mense. He stood on a cliff, and sur. 
veyed the whole of nature. His vigilant 
observation of what we, in common par- 
lance, call trifles, was, perhaps, more 
extraordinary: scarcely a pebble on the 
shore escaped his notice. It is thus 
that genius is, from its life of mind, at- 
tentive to all things; and, from seeing 
real union in the apparent discrepancies 
of nature, deduces general truths from 
particular instances. 

“His powers were varied, and in 
great perfection ; his senses were exqui- 
sitely acute, and he used them to dissi- 
pate illusions, by holding firm to the 
works of God and to the sense, which 
is God's lamp, Lucerna Dei, spiraculum 
hominis. 

“His imagination was fruitful and 
vivid ; but he understood its laws, and 
governed it with absolute sway. He 
used it as a philosopher. It never had 
precedence in his mind, but followed in 
the train of his reason. With her hues, 
her forms, and the spirit of her forms, 
he clothed the nakedness of austere 
truth. 

‘* He was careful in improving the 
excellences and in diminishing the de- 
fects of his understanding, whether from 
inability at particular times to acquire 
knowledge, or inability to acquire par- 
ticular sorts of knowledge. 

** As to temporary inability, his golden 
rules, ist, Fix good, obliterate bad times. 
2dly, In studies, whatsoever a man com- 
mandeth upon himself, let him set hours 
for it ; but whatever is agreeable to his 
nature, let him take no care for any set 
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hours, for his thoughts will fly to it of 
themselves. He so mastered and sub- 
dued his mind as to counteract disinclin- 
ation to study ; and he prevented fatigue 
by stopping in due time, by a judicious 
intermission of studies, and by never 
plodding upon books: for, although he 
read incessahtly, he winnowed quickly. 
Interruption*was only a diversion of 
study ; and, if necessary, he sought 
retirement. 

“Of inability to acquire particular 
sorts of knowledge he was scarcely con- 
scious. He was interested in all truths, 
and by investigations in his youth, upon 
subjects from which he was averse, hé@x’ 
wore out the knots and stonds of hig? 
mind, and made it pliant to all inquiry. 
He contemplated nature in detail and in’ 
mass ; he contracted the sight of his 
mind, and dilated it ; he saw differences 
in apparent resemblances, and resem- 
blances in apparent differences ; he had 
not any attachment either to antiquity or 
novelty ; he prevented mental aberration 
by studies which produced fixedness, 
and fixedness by keeping his mind alive 
and open to perpetual improvement. 

“« The theory of memory he understood 
and explained; and in its practice he 
was perfect. He knew much, and what 
he once knew he seldom forgot. 

** In his compositions, higgrst object 
was clearness: to reduc rvels to 
plain things, not to inflat in things 
into marvels. He was t attached 
either to method or to*®rnament, al- 
though he adopted both to insure a fa- 
vourable reception for abstruse truths. 

“Such is a faint outline of his mind, 
which, like the sun, had both light and 
agility ; it knew no rest but in motion, 
no quiet but in activity: it did not so 
properly apprehend as irradiate the ob- 
ject; not so much find, as make things 
intelligible. There was no poring, no 
struggling with memory, no straining 
for invention ; his faculties were quick 
and expedite; they were ready upon 
the first summons, there was freedom 
and firmness in all their operations: his 
understanding could almost pierce into 
future contingents, bis conjectures im- 
proving even to prophecy : he saw con- 
sequents yet dormant in their prin- 
ciples, and effects yet unborn in the 
womb of their causes.” 


Another apology for Bacon’s defects 
is found in the alleged irreconcileable- 
ness of the contemplative and active 
life. Weare reminded that genius is 
unworldly, both in its essence and its 
aspirations. Such was the genius of 
Bacon; but its possessor, unfortu- 
nately, had been cradled in politics. 
To be lord keeper was the boundary 
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of the horizon drawn by his parents. 
He lived also in an age when a young 
mind would be dazzled, and a young 
heart engaged by the gorgeous and 
chivalric style which pervaded all 
things, and which a young queen loved 
and encouraged: life seemed a suc- 
cession of splendid dramatic scenes, 
and the gravest business a well-acted 
court-masque ; the mercenary place- 
hunter knelt to beg a favour with the 
devoted air of a knight-errant ; and 
even sober citizens put on a clumsy 
disguise of gallantry, and compared 
their royal mistress to Venus and 
Diana. There was nothing to revolt a 
young and ingenuous mind; the road 
to power was, no doubt, then as it is 
now, but covered with tapestry, and 
strewed with flowers; it could not be 
suspected that it could be either dirty 
or crooked. He had also that common 
failing of genius and ardent youth, 
which led him to be confident of his 
strength rather than suspicious of his 
weakness. It cannot, however, be dis- 
guised, that he must have known, what 
he has so beautifully taught, that a 
man of genius can seldom be perma- 
nently influenced by worldly distinc- 
tion; as he well knew that his own 
happiness and utility consisted, not in 
action but in contemplation, as he had 
published his opinion that “ men in 
great place are thrice servants — serv- 
ants of the sovereign or state, servants 
of fame, and servants of business; so 
as they have no freedom, neither in 
their persons, nor in their actions, nor 
in their times.” But it is argued, that 
it is probable that he was urged to 
this, and to every other step on the 
road to aggrandisement, either by the 
importunities of his family or by his 
favourite opinion, that “ knowledge is 
never so dignified and exalted as when 
contemplation and action are nearly 
and strongly conjoined together: a 
conjunction like unto that of the two 
highest planets, Saturn, the planet of 
rest and contemplation, and Jupiter, 
the planet of civil society and action.” 
That such conjunction is possible, 
Bacon was right in supposing; but it 
is where philosophy precedes and 
guides experience, instead of being 
wholly dependent on it. Such was 
the philosophy of Sir Thomas More, 
such was the philosophy of Lord Eldon. 
Bacon was deficient in the practical and 
moral part, and that not only in rela- 
tion to politics, but science. How is 
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it that neither Mr. Montagu nor Mr. 
Martin take notice of his disingenuous 
silence in regard to his predecessor, 
Roger Bacon? Is it because they 
think his conduct indefensible on this 
score? Let us enter into this a little. 
The public is much indebted to the 
Rev. Charles Forster, the author of 
Mahometanism Unveiled, for his advo- 
cacy of the claims of the first and 
greater Bacon. An Experimentalist 
of the Saracenic school, he was the 
undoubted, though unowned, original 
of the second. From his Opus Majus, 
though only existing in manuscript, 
but to which, from internal evidence, 
he must have had access, his lordship 
doubtless drew the materials of his 
system. In the Novum Organum we 
see the same fundamental principles 
repeated, often in the same words, al- 
ways in substance the same. Both 
assign the same and the same number 
of general causes for ignorance. E. s, : 


ROGER BACON. 

1. Fragilis et in- 
dignz auctoritatis 
exemplum, 

2. Consuetudinis 
diuturnitas. 

3. Vulgi sensus 
imperiti. 

4. Proprie igno- 
rantiz  occultatio, 
cum ostentatione sa- 
pientie apparentis. 


LORD BACON. 
1. Idola tribis. 


2. Idola speci. 
3. Idola fori. 


4. Idola theatri. 


In the same manner we are taught 
by Roger Bacon, that ‘* Experimental 
science lords it over the other sciences, 
as its handmaids; and, therefore, the 
whole power and propriety of specu- 
lative wisdom is especially attributed 
to that science.” Lord Bacon ac- 
cordingly pronounces, that “ mathe- 
matics and logic ought to deport them- 
selves as the handmaids of physics (or 
experimental philosophy), in place of 
presuming, as they do, to domineer 
over that science.” 


ROGER BACON. LORD BACON. 


** Scientia experi- 
mentalis imperat 
aliis scientiis, sicut 
ancillis suis, et ideo 
tota sapientie spe- 
culative proprietas 
isti scientie@ special- 
iter attribuitur.”— 
Op. Maj., p. 476, 
ed. Jebb. 


‘* Mathematica 
et logica, que an- 
cillarum loco erga 
physicam 
se gerere debeant— 
dominatum contra 
exercere prasu- 
mant.”’ 


Again, Roger Bacon observes, that 
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“ The rest of the sciences arrive at the 
discovery of their principles by experi- 
ments; but at conclusions, by argu- 
ments formed from the principles thus 
experimentally discovered.” Also, “If 
we give ourselves to experiences, at 
the same time particular and complete, 
and certified at every point by the 
rules of a proper discipline, we must 
proceed by considerations drawn from 
that science, which is distinguished by 
the title of the experimental.” Lord 
Bacon expresses the same sentiments 
in these words, speaking of the experi- 
mental philosophy, that “ it extracts 
axioms from particulars, by ascending 
consecutively and gradually, in order 
that it may arrive in the end at the 
broadest generalities.” Again, that 
this science must proceed by ascent 
and descent—“ by ascending first from 
particulars to axioms, and thence de- 
scending to practical operations.” 

ROGER BACON. LORD BACON. 

“« Scientia aliz 
sciunt sua principia 
invenire per erperi- 
menta; sed conclu- 
sione per argumenta 
facta ex principiis 
inventis.”—-Op. Maj. 
p. 448. 


‘* A sensu et par- 
ticuluribus excitat 
axiomata. [With 
Lord Bacon, ariom- 
ata and principia 
are synonymous 
terms. See Nov. 
Org. § 104.} As- 
cendendo continen- 
tér et gradatim, ut 
ultimo loco 
perveniatur ad maz- 
imé generalia ; 


«Si attendamus 
ad experientias par- 
ticulares,etcomple- que via vera est, 
tas, et omnino in sed _ intentata.” — 
propria disciplina Nov. Org., § 19, 
certificatas, neces- vol. ix, page 193, 
sarium est ire per Pickering’s edition. 
considerationes sci- 
entie@ erperimenta- 


lis.” — Ibid. 


These coincidences, the reader will 
perceive, are tolerably close ; there are, 
however, much closer. Yet Lord 
Bacon boasts, in his concluding as- 
sertion, of his method being equally 
true and untried. ‘ Via vera est, sed 
intentuta.” 

Mr. Forster very complacently leaves 
the correctness of this unqualified as- 
sertion to the judgment of the reader, 
after perusal of the principle of philo- 
sophising laid down by Friar Bacon, 
in his doctrine De secunda prerogativa 
Scientia Experimentalis, in the follow- 
ing memorable words: —“ Veritates 
magnificas in lerminis aliarum scienti- 
arum, in quas per nullam viam possunt 
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ille scientie, HEC SOLA SCIENTIARUM 
DOMINA SPECULATIVARUM POTEST 
parE, &c. Et possunt poni exempla 
manifesta de his ; sed in istis omnibus 
que sequuntur, non oportet hominem 
inexpertum querere rationem ut primo 
intelligat, hane enim nunquam habebit, 
nisi prius habeat experientiam ; unde 
oportet primo credulitatem fiert, donec 
SECUNDO Sequitur experientia, UtTERTIO 
ratio comitetur.”—Op. Mgj., p. 465. 

Of this via vera, Roger Bacon, in- 
deed, most truly says, that ‘* Nec Aris- 
toteles, nec Avicenna, in suis natural- 
ibus, hujusmodi rerum notitiam nobis 
dederunt ; nec Seneca, qui de eis 
librum composuit specialiter ; sed scé- 
entia experimentalis ista certificat.”— 
P. 448. Lord Bacon ought not to 
have usurped this boast. If by un- 
tried, however, Lord Bacon meant noé 
practically generalised, he claims but 
what is his undeniable and undivided 
due — the developement and promul- 
gation of the experimental system of 
philosophy. Mr. Forster asks, with 
righteous indignation, Is its invention, 
however, a matter of minor interest? 
Or is it becoming, is it honourable in 
the promulgator, to pass over in silence 
the kindred merits of the inventor ? 
For if the graduated and continuous 
ascent from particulars to generals, 
from facts to inductions, from practical 
experiments to abstract reasonings and 
conclusions ; if the application, in a 
word, of experimental science, as the 
master-key to all other sciences, as 
that which alone “ veritas magnificas 
in terminis aliarum scientiarum potest 
dare ”— if this be the root and germ 
of the Baconian system, then is the 
palm of discovery an honour due, not 
to Sir Francis, but to Roger Bacon. 
So far, however, is Lord Chancellor 
Bacon from noticing the prior claim, 
that he will not allow of any advance 
having been made, before his own 
time and labours, on the Grecian 
school of philosophy. Whereas the 
chief difference between the two Ba- 
cons is only this, that Roger struck 
the true chord, at a period when the 
instrument was not yet in tune; while 
Francis found the mechanism perfect, 
and when he struck the harmony was 
every where heard and felt, and the 
voice of Europe responded to the 
sound. 

Lord Bacon, through his whole 
works, makes but a single mention of 
his illustrious precursor, and that not 
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in connexion with his experimental sys- 
tem. “The omission,” adds Mr. Fors- 
ter, ‘is not well: not to mention moral 
considerations, it might deservedly 
bring into suspicion the originality of 
a writer less original than Lord Bacon; 
but him it could not so affect, for his 
genius was, in every thing, supreme. 
The due acknowledgment, however, of 
his debt to Roger Bacon, must have 
raised, instead of lowered, his unri- 
valled merits. He found the philo- 
sophy of his great namesake a dead 
letter, and he breathed into it the 
breath of life. He first adjusted and 
graduated the laws of experiment; de- 
fined the just steps of the ascending 
and descending scales by which the 
mind was to proceed, through the me- 
dium of experiments, to sure axioms, 
and by sure axioms to sound and le- 
gitimate conclusions. In a word, he 
defined the vital distinctions between 
the imperfect and the perfect methods 
of an analytic scheme of reasoning. 
Within the grasp of his gigantic genius 
the collected streams of knowledge, 
which flowed in upon Europe at the 
general revival of letters, compressed 
into a single channel, were brought to 
bear on his project for the advance- 
ment of learning. The vast super- 
structure is his own. But his funda- 
mental principle (the reflection is a 
painful one) was taken, without ac- 
knowledgment, from the unpublished 
Opus Majus. The matter of fact may 
be verified by every reader who will 
be at the pains to collate the conclud- 
ing treatise of that work — the treatise 
on experimental science — with the 
parallel passages of Lord Bacon. 

“‘ Nor is the coincidence,” continues 
Mr. Forster, “ confined to the funda- 
mental principle: it comprises, also, 
some of the most important deductions 
of the experimental philosophy. The 
experiments, for example, on the rain- 
bow, as described in the Opus Majus, 
seem to comply with every rule of 
analysis laid down by Verulam ; and 
to be, in the proper sense, an exempli- 
fication of the luciferous rather than 
the fructiferous orders of experiments. 
Again, we find in the Opus the Ba- 
conian law of experiments, which trans- 
fers the reasonings of experimental 
science to the resolution of the most 
important truths in all the other sciences. 
Both authors, in fine, agree in requir- 
ing, as the only introductory passport 

to the true philosophy, implicit faith, 
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teachableness, and the spirit of a little 
child.” 

These things we think it fit to give 
a wider circulation to than they have 
hitherto attained: how they serve to 
corroborate the opinion of the greatest 
metaphysical authority of our time on 
Lord Bacon’s character we need not 
point out. And he was not the first, 
as he confesses, or even among the 
first, who had considered Bacon’s stu- 
died depreciation of the ancients, with 
his silence, or worse than silence, con- 
cerning the merits of his contempora- 
ries, as the least amiable, the least ex- 
hilarating side, in his character. “ His 
detractions,” says the Friend, “ from 
the divine Plato, it is more easy to 
explain than to justify, or even than to 
palliate; and that he has merely reta- 
liated Aristotle’s own unfair treatment 
of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
may lessen the pain, but should not 
blind us to the injustice of the asper- 
sions on the name and works of this 
philosopher. The most eminent of 
our recent zoologists and mineralogists 
have acknowledged with respect, and 
even with expressions of wonder, the 
performances of Aristotle, as the first 
clearer and breaker-up of the ground 
in natural history. It is, indeed, 
scarcely possible to pursue the treatise 
on colours, falsely ascribed to Theo- 
phrastus, the scholar and successor of 
Aristotle, after a due consideration of 
the state and means of science at that 
time, without resenting the assertion, 
that he had utterly enslaved his in- 
vestigations in natural history to his 
own system of logic (logic sue prorsus 
muncipavit).” 

The Inductive Method, after all, is 
wrongly set up, as superseding the 
Platonic ; which is quite as inductive 
as Bacon’s, and proceeds on facts, 
though free from the delusions of sense. 
The truth is, that Bacon’s own system 
is an @ priori one, being a method in- 
vented for the conduct of observation, 
previous to the act of observation itself. 
In perfect consistence with this, the 
system itself requires an @ priori _ 
cess, as the proper condition of all 
successful experimenting. He will not 
permit Nature to be questioned, with- 
out some anticipation of the answer: 
the prudens questio is with him the 
dimidium scientia. What gives birth 
to the question? Lux Intellectis, 
lumen siccum ! — beautifully rendered 
by Coleridge as the Pure and Imper- 
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sonal Reason, which is required by 
Bacon to be freed from the various 
idola — tribiis, specis, fori, theatri ; 
finely interpreted again by Coleridge 
as being freed from the limits, the 
assions, the prejudices, the peculiar 
abits, of the human understanding, 
natural or acquired: but, above all, 
pure from the arrogance which leads 
man to take the forms and mechanism 
of his own mere reflective faculty as 
the measure of nature and of duty— 
intellectus humanus, mens hominis: the 
human understanding, which, in all its 
conscious presentations and reflexes, is 
itself only a phenomenon of the inner 
sense, and requires the same correc- 
tions as the appearances transmitted 
by the outward senses. 

In corroboration of what we have 
said above, on the absolute @ priori 
nature of the Baconian method, as a 
whole, we may quote from Dr, Reid, 
who remarks, in his Analysis of Aris- 
totle’s Logic, that “ most arts have 
been reduced to rules after they had 
been brought to a considerable degree 
of perfection by the natural sagacity 
of artists, and the rules have been 
drawn from the best examples of the 
art that had been before exhibited ; 
but the art of philosophical induction 
was delineated by Lord Bacon, in a 
very ample manner, before the world 
had seen any tolerable example of it. 
This, although it adds greatly to the 
merit of the author, must have pro- 
duced some obscurity in the work, 
and a defect of proper examples for 
illustration.” From this merit, how- 
ever, our readers will readily conceive 
something must be deducted, in order 
to its being put to the account, not of 
Francis, but of Roger. How Mr. Mar- 
tin, in the face of the facts which have 
been so long before the world in Mr. 
Forster's book, could venture on the 
statement that, “before the time of 
Lord Bacon no attempt had been made 
to detect and enumerate the prejudices 
or biases of the mind, and that it was 
left for the great restorer of true philo- 
sophy to undertake so useful a task,” 
passes our comprehension. 

The only excuse or apology that we 
can find, for either of Bacon’s present 
biographers, is in the enthusiasm which 
they evidently feel for the subject of 
their respective works. They are both 
of them classic and fervent additions 
to the literature of the country, and 
deserving of a place in the library of 
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every man who professes experimental 
science, or is curious touching the his- 
tory of his land’s philosophy. We are 
happy in being able thus strongly to 
recommend the works for what they 
do contain; at the same time, we must 
be permitted to regret the omission of 
what they do not. 

We have seen that the Idols of the 
Tribe, the Den, the Forum, and the 
Theatre, are common to both Bacons. 
Both warn us against those prejudices 
which are inherent in human nature — 
those which are peculiar to individual 
character—those which result from the 
abuse of words and insufficient defini- 
tions—and those which originate in the 
dogmas of the schools. These systems, 
says Lord Bacon, are either sophistical, 
empirical, or superstitious : sophistical, 
when experience having been but par- 
tially and carelessly consulted, they 
are principally built up with the un- 
tempered mortar of the mind ; empirical, 
when founded upon a hasty examina- 
tion of a few particulars; and super- 
stitious, when philosophy is unwisely 
blended with theology. 

The merits of the Baconian method 
of logic are all of an @ priori kind; in 
his @ posteriori developement and ex- 
emplification of it,—as, for instance, in 
the subject of Heat,—he is acknow- 
ledged to be deficient. In this par- 
ticular, he is greatly inferior to his 
predecessor and namesake. His in- 
ductions and application of his own 
method to particular phenomena, or 
particular classes of physical facts, it 
has been rightly observed, are at least 
as crude for the age of Gilbert, Galileo, 
and Kepler, as Aristotle’s for that of 
Philip and Alexander. His recom- 
mendation of tabular collections of 
pete, is wholly independent of 

is principles of scientific method. It 
is well that he was careful to admonish 
the reader, that the particulars thus 
collected were, by careful selection, to 
be concentrated into universals; else 
were Robert Hooke’s ‘‘ Method of im- 
proving Natural Philosophy ” no cari- 
cature, which now it happily is. Yet 
there are people who take up the same 
notion of the Baconian scheme as 
possessed the diligent individual just 
named. On the contrary, Lord Bacon 
proceeded further, in an opposite di- 
rection, than most of his disciples 
are pleased to follow. Having ob- 
tained an authentic and genuine col- 
lection of facts, described in terms 
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which involve no theory or hypothesis, 
Lord Bacon proposed next, by a com- 
parison of these facts, to discover what 
he calls the form of the particular sub- 
ject of inquiry. Herein he agrees, 
and, indeed, boasts of his agreement, 
with Plato; of whom he remarks, that 
he (Plato) “ had a wit of elevation, 
situate as upon a cliff,” and did ac- 
cordingly descry that ‘‘ forms are the 
true subject of knowledge ;” but adds, 
that he lost the real fruit of his opinions 
by considering them as mere abstrac- 
tions, and not confined and determined 
(as in fact they are) by matter. From 
another passage (in the Novum Or- 
ganum), it appears that. Bacon uses the 
word forms as synonymous with laws 
of nature; and he seems, says Mr. 
Martin, to have entertained the lofty 
hope that the inductive method, if as- 
siduously applied, would lead us to 
a knowledge of the essences of the 
properties or qualities of matter; as, 
for instance, the essence of heat, of 
colour, or of cold. ‘ It was natural, 
however,” says Professor Playfair, 
“that Bacon, who studied these sub- 
jects theoretically, and saw nowhere 
any practical results in which he could 
confide, should listen to the inspira- 
tions of his own genius, and ascribe to 
philosophy a perfection which it may 
be destined never to attain.” 

Were those inspirations true? We 
cannot enter into this part of the argu- 
ment now ; our present paper considers 
the subject generally, and does not 
pretend to consider his works in detail, 
for which we must take other oppor- 
tunities. Nor do we regret this, as we 
published, in a recent number, a Mono- 
logue of the late Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, which, in ‘some parts, has an 
important bearing on the topic. Suf- 
fice it to say, that having cautiously 
examined all the assembled data, whe- 
ther affirmative, negative, or compara- 
tive, we are then required by Lord 
Bacon (after numerous rejections and 
exclusions) to elicit some few princi- 
ples common to every case ; and having 
verified these, by trying if they will 
account for the phenomena which they 
represent, we must, by the same pro- 
cess of rejections and exclusions, en- 
deavour to reduce the principles which 
we have already obtained to some, or 
one, if possible, more general. When 
we can advance no higher, the ultimate 
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axiom must be assumed as the cause, 
and then verified in the same manner 
as the subordinate principles. If it 
account for all the phenomena, say the 
professors of the Baconian method, 
then we have rightly interpreted na- 
ture; and the law, which was the ob- 
ject of our search, is evolved. To 
which their brethren of the @ priori 
form add (not by way of objection, 
but of improvement), that all the phe- 
nomena never can be assembled, and 
that therefore the interpretation never 
can be sufficiently corroborated. For 
satisfaction on this head, therefore, a 
higher philosophy is yet needed ; and 
this they are prepared to render. 

It only remains to be added, that it 
is clear from many parts of Lord 
Bacon’s works, that he never meant to 
confine the inductive method to phy- 
sical investigations. He considered it 
equally applicable to all sciences. 
“Some may doubt,” he says, “‘ whe- 
ther we propose to apply our method 
of investigation to natural philosophy 
only, or to other sciences, such as logic, 
ethics, politics? We answer, that we 
mean it to be so applied; and as the 
common logic, which proceeds by the 
syllogism, belongs not only to natural 
philosophy but to all the sciences, so 
our logic, which proceeds by induction, 
embraces every thing.” Let the in- 
duction, by all meaus, proceed uni- 
versally ; but in the region of mind it 
will be found, that the Baconian will 
of necessity pass into the Platonic, 
and therein the coincidence of the two 
systems will become apparent. Then 
it is that the @ posteriori process has 
ceased, and the a priori become neces- 
sary ;—a fact picturesquely expressed 
by Bacon, in his interpretation of the 
fable of Proteus, even in regard to 
matter : 

“ Now WHEREAS IT IS FEIGNED 
THAT PROTEUS WAS A PROPHET, WELL 
SKILLED IN THREE DIFFERENCES OF 
TIME, IT HATH AN EXCELLENT AGREE- 
MENT WITH THE NATURE OF MATTER ; 
FOR IT IS NECESSARY THAT HE THAT 
WILL KNOW THE PROPERTIES AND 
PROCEEDINGS OF MATTER, SHALL COM- 
PREHEND IN HIS UNDERSTANDING THE 
SUM OF ALL THINGS WHICH HAVE 
BEEN, WHICH ARE, oR SHALL BE, 
ALTHOUGH NO KNOWLEDGE CAN EX- 
TEND SO FAR AS TO SINGULAR AND 
INDIVIDUAL BEINGS.” 
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HEBREW IDYLS. 
No. V. 


SUSANNA. 


Wuart time the Heathen with permitted fury, 
Like a huge barrier-breaking flood, bore down 
The last defences of revolted Jewry, 
And carried off the monarch and his crown, 
And drove the people like a spoil of sheep, 
And left Jerusalem a ruinous heap : 


Of the Captivity in Babylon, 
Whose hearts were sad, whose eyes with sorrow dim, 
Dejected thralls, once free in times foregone, 
There was a righteous man called Joachim, 
Who to his bosom took a lovely wife, 
To solace his uncomfortable life. 


The fair Susanna was old Chelcias’ daughter ; 
He from her childhood, when she gathered posies 
On the broad margin of Euphrates, taught her 
Their people’s story and the law of Moses, 
Till she grew up meek, modest, wise, and good, 
To the full bloom of blushing womanhood. 


Her husband was a man of wealth and station, 
Upright and honourable, too, withal, 

Looked-up to by the people of his nation, 
Who at his pleasant house would often call, 

Because he was an honourable man, 

Or rich, or both—let them decide who can. 


He had a noble mansion—for a Jew 

Shut up within the stronghold of Oppression 
(For most of all men Israel’s sons eschew 

To let appear the wealth in their possession) ; 
A large and pleasant garden was behind, 
With choice of shade, and fruits of many a kind. 


The people chose twain Elders to decide 
In controversies, which was right or wrong ; 
To Joachim’s rich house the judges hied, 
And for their judgment thither came the throng : 
As by coactive law flies come to honey, 
So men of office do to men of money. 


Now ever as the folk withdrew at noon, 
Susanna to the garden used to pass : 

Those Elders marked her daily custom soon, 
And looked too long and oft: alas! alas! 

There is no wisdom in the seeming wise— 

A dangerous youth was in those old men’s eyes. 


Whilst both their hearts with passion were inflamed, 
To the clear heaven could neither upward look : 
Each hid his shame, but neither was ashamed 
To fix lewd glances on the face that took 
His fancy captive: both of them were bent, 
At her expense, to gain themselves content. 


Each kept his secret guarded from the other, 
And keenly sought from day to day occasion 
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To get quit of his dear official brother 
By sly pretext, or underhand evasion, 
Whilst his prodigious appetite for sinning 
Grew by the hindrances to his beginning. 


Till on a day, when all the folk had got 
Judgment or justice, just as it might be— 
Certes these things, confounded oft, are not 
One and the same—the judges did agree 
To part at once,—for either hoary sinner 
Felt an unusual craving for his dinner. 


















































Each went his way, but slyly came again, 

And met his brother there: nor had they need 
Of many words to make the matter plain ; 

The two gray wolves were instantly agreed 
To hunt down that particular prey in common, 
And hugged each other, thinking of the woman. 


And evermore they watched a fitting time 
To pounce upon their sweet and dainty spoil ; 
And Opportunity is pimp for Crime, 
Nor is disheartened after many a foil, 
But waits and watches till the feat is done, 
The casket opened and the booty won. 


A limpid bath was in a sheltered spot 4 
Of the cool garden, where Susanna used 

At times to bathe her when the day was hot : 
And, knowing not that wicked eyes abused 

Her privacy, she took one day the path, 

With purpose to refresh her in the bath : 


And straightway to the cool green arch she went, 
And sitting down began to disarray her; 
Her maids for oil and essences she sent, 
Not dreaming men were hid there to betray her ; 
They, at her bidding, closed the garden door, 
And shut her in with the twain sinners hoar. 


With nothing but her inner garment on, 
She by the water carelessly reclined ; 
Her slumbrous thought soon pleasant fancies won, 
And summer-dreams were flitting through her mind : 
With one hand she her graceful head was propping, 
The other idly in the water dropping ; 


With her unfastened hair the whispering South 
Sported, and freely played along the whiteness 

Of her fair swan-like neck, and kissed her mouth, 
And crept upon the alabaster brightness 

Of her rich bosom, on which pleasant station 

Love's globes soft heaved with gentlest undulation. 


The wavy outline of her form was seen 
Reflected in the water; and she lay 
Glistering in youthful beauty’s rosy sheen, 
Like some incarnate spirit, that, astray 
From the bright heaven of its immortal birth, 
Has newly lighted on this lower earth. 


Not long she lay in that most holy quiet, 
For soon the twain conspirators rushed in, 
And scared her with their lewd ungentle riot, 
And sought to frighten her into the sin, 
In whose deep trap they thought she was insnared, 
And thus the hoar Antiquities declared : 
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«¢ Susanna! see, the garden-door is shut ; 
No man can see us ; to our love consent ; 
Or else we will proclaim thee for a slut, 
Caught by us in the act incontinent 
With a young man, to which end ‘twill appear 
Thy maidens thou didst send away whilere.” 


Susanna sadly sighed and said: “ I see 

That I am straitened now on every side ; 
For if I do this thing, ’tis death to me; 

And if I do it not, I must abide 
Doom at your hands: ’twere better so to die, 
Than in the Lord’s sight do iniquity.” 


With that Susanna screamed and loudly cried ; 
And one of them unclosed the garden door, 
And both cried out against her; thither hied 
The servants in hot haste, and wondered more, 
And felt as if the shame was all their own, 
When the twain Elders made their matter known. 


Nor those Iniquities the next day trembled 
To prosecute their plea against her life : 
But when the folk were at the house assembled, 
Bade summon Joachim’s attainted wife. 
Her father, mother, and her younglings dear, 
And all her kindred came with her in fear. 


And the twain Elders in their pride of place, 
Looking austerely as beseemed their duty, 
Bade them lift off the veil from her sweet face, 

That they might freely gaze upon her beauty. 
Therefore her friends and all that saw her wept ; 
But steadily her foes their purpose kept. 


Both Elders then stood up, and on her head 

They laid their hands: Susanna turned her eyes 
Tearful to heaven, and to herself she said, 

“ The Lord will never fail me.” But their lies 
Those Elders spake, as men of conscience tender, 
Who in their pureness loathed the fair offender : 


‘* As in the garden we walked yesterday, 
This woman came and shut the garden door ; 
Two maids came with her, whom she sent away ; 
Then from his hiding-place her paramour 
Ran to her arms, and lay with her. We ran 
At sight thereof, and strove to hold the man ; 


Stronger than we, he broke away and fled : 
To get his name from her in vain we tried ; 
These things we testify.” Susanna said : 
* O everlasting God! by whom descried 
All secret things are known, and who dost see 
And know all things that are before they be : 


Thou knowest that these men are falsely sworn, 
And take away my life, and I must die 

For what I never did.” Condemned, forlorn, 
Led to be put to death, the Lord on high 

Piteous regarded her, and in a youth, 

Named Daniel, put the Spirit of holy truth : 


Who cried: “ I from this woman’s blood am clear!” 

The porte said: “ What mean these words just spoken /” 
He boldly cried, without a touch of fear : 
“ Are ye such fools, that without proof, or token 
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To pass for proof, ye have condemned to die 
A daughter of our Israel? I deny 


The woman’s guilt: return ye to the place 

Of judgment, for false witness have they borne 
Against her life.” The people did retrace 

Quickly their way. The judges looked with scorn 
On Daniel, and they said: ** Come! sit beside us, 
Since God with such Assessor doth provide us.” 


But Daniel said: “ Put these two men aside, 
One from the other.” When they were apart, 
He called for one of them and loudly cried, 
“* Thou false and hoary-headed Sin, that art 
Grown old in wickedness, malevolent, 
False judge! that hast condemned the innocent, 


And knowingly hast left the guilty free, 
Albeit the Lord hath said, ‘ Thou shalt not slay 
The innocent ;’ say, underneath what tree 
This woman and the man together lay.” 
In mortal terror, as it well might be, 
The false-heart said, “ Under a mastick tree.” 


And Daniel said: * ’Tis well; for thou hast lied 
Against thine own head, and awaits thee now 
The stern Destroyer.” He was put aside, 
And Daniel to the other said: “ O thou, 
That art of Chanaan’s, not of Judah’s seed, 
Beauty hath lured thee, lust deceived indeed. 


Thus Israel’s daughters have ye foully tried, 


Who to your naughtiness from fear consented ; 
But Judah’s daughters never could abide 

Your evil, nor from fear of death relented. 
But speak, and tell us, underneath what tree 
This woman and the young man didst thou see ?”” 


“ Under the spreading holm-oak,” he replied. 
Then loud exclaimed the youthful judge severe, 

“ "Tis well; thou too against thy life hast lied, 
And the Destroying Angel waits thee near.” 

With that the people gave a mighty shout, 

And to the Lord they poured their praises out, 


Who saveth them that trust in Him. That day 
The innocent blood was saved: and in the gin, 
Which they did basely for another lay, 
Perished those hoary-headed men of sin. 
By their own mouth convict, the coat of stone 
They for Susanna meant became their own. 


No. VI. 
HELIODORUS. 


What time the reins the just Onias kept, 

In a brief peace the holy City slept ; 

The rage of license the high priest restrained, 
Rebuked the bad, and all the laws maintained ; 
He cheered the good, and never spared the naught, 
By precept much, more by example taught. 

The lawless rabble his strict justice feared, 

And holy men his holiness revered. 
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E’en princes to the Temple homage paid, 
And many an offering on the altar laid ; 

And King Seleucus freely gave the price, 

Nor grudged it, of all kinds of sacrifice. 

But new disorder Simon must begin, 

A wilful son of headstrong Benjamin ; 

And plunging forward from his natural bias 
For anarchy, he quarrelled with Onias. 

But when e’en there the power of right he learned, 
The bustling demagogue Informer turned ; 
And to the Syrian governor he told, 

That in the treasury was countless gold, 

Hid for bad purposes against the king, 
Which to his royal state might damage bring ; 
The king might get this treasure, as was fit, 
By putting forth his hand to gather it ; 

And still the traitor cloaked his specious lie 
Under the old pretext of loyalty. 

Was ever king averse to swell his store ? 
The more he gives, or wastes, he needeth more. 
The Governor unto the King explained 
The matter, who right royally ordained, 

“« The treasure was his own,”’ and who could save it, 
When the great Royalty resolved to have it? 

And at his bidding Heliodorus went 

To bring it, charged with many a compliment, 

The promise of his favour, and so forth — 

Words valued, doubtless, at their proper worth. 

The Treasurer through Ceelo-Syria past, 
And to the holy City came at last, 

When to Onias said this Heliodorus : 

“ Sir Priest, ’tis fitting now you lay before us 
Of all the treasure an exact account, 

And give into my hands the whole amount ; 
For King Seleucus knows by sure advice 

Of all your secret wealth, by artifice 

For dangerous purpose, as he thinks, kept hid.” 
Onias answered him: * Now God forbid, 
Whom here we worship as the True and Just, 
That any seize the treasure laid in trust, 

Tn his own temple lodged, for the relief 

Of hapless widows in their want and grief, 
Whose fatherless young children hence are fed, 
Without hope else of having daily bread : 
None other treasure is there kept by us, 

Save a deposit of good Hircanus. 

Two hundred talents here are laid of gold, 
Four hundred more of silver: all is told. 

But what rash hand shall dare to violate 

The temple, to the Holy dedicate ? 

Seize a deposit, snatch the orphan’s food, 
And quench the life of feeble widowhood ?” 
* It is the king’s ; lodged in whatever name, 
And for whatever end, for that I came,” 

Said Heliodorus, and the following day 
Appointed he to take his prize away. 

What grief! what wailing in the holy City ! 
What shame, scorn, indignation, hatred, pity 
Prayers, imprecations, sobs, and screams, proclaimed 
How all the people felt that they were shamed. 
The delicate of women rushed along, 

And thrust themselves into the anxious throng ; 
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The mother put her infant fram the breast, 

And in the cradle left to cry or rest ; 

The virgin beauties, all unguarded then, 

Exposed themselves unto the gaze of men, 

And tossed their white arms wildly in the air, 

Unconscious that their lovely necks were bare. 

“* He comes!” the people shouted, “ ’tis the hour— 

God ! wilt thou not put forth thy mighty power /” 

And as he rode, they prayed him, “‘ Trample o’er us, 

But do not this foul scandal, Heliodorus !” 

Onward he rode, circled with bristling spears, 

With troops of swordsmen and tall halberdiers. 
The white-robed priests before the altar lay, 

Praying for help on that disastrous day. 

It was a grief to see the high priest’s face, 

Where one his mortal agony might trace ; 

Thick beads of sweat were gathered on his brow ; 

As from an ague shook his limbs, I trow; 

As one in horror of thick darkness lost, 

This way and that his arms he feebly tost; 

He looked like some poor wretch condemned to die, 

Who could not pray in his extremity. 

But when with tramp of feet the causeway rung, 

And Heliodorus from his charger sprung, 

And in the temple came with all bis train, 

The fine old man stood up erect again. 

But Heliodoius, on the spoil intent, 

Toward the treasure-chamber boldly went. 

Ha! Gentile! with the living God wilt trifle ? 

Profane his sanctuary, his temple rifle ? 

Lo! as the unbeliever proudly trod, 

Was shewn the power of everlasting God. 

For suddenly, quick as a tongue of flame, 

A Rider and his steed amidst them came: 

The horse, whose trappings glorious were to note, 

With his fore-feet at Heliodorus smote ; 

And terrible the horseman to behold, 

Clad in a complete mail of gleaming gold. 

Afoot before the dreadful Rider went 

Two Youths, for strength and beauty excellent, 

And comely in apparel ; and these Twain 

Scourged Heliodorus, speechless with death-pain. 
The Vision vanished : as one dead he lay, 

And in a litter was conveyed away. 

The temple, lately filled with fear and sadness, 

Resounded now with hymns of joy and gladness. 

In his own place the Lord had shewn a sign, 

And thither sent his Messengers divine. 

What succour had the Gentile from his spears, 

His troops of swordsmen and tall halberdiers? 

Whom like a prince his guard had thither led, 

They carried forth senseless and seeming dead. 
But he recovered ; for Onias made 

A sacrifice, and for the Gentile prayed. 

Now while the priest was an atonement making, 

And Heliodorus to new life was waking, 

The Youths, who scourged him, suddenly stood by, 

And told him that the glorious Lord on high 

Ijad spared his life for good Onias’ sake, 

And bade him every where confession make 

Of God’s great power to cast down and restore ; 


And then they left him, and appeared no more. M. J. Cuapman. 
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A GLANCE AT Russia IN 1835. 


It is now-a-days so much the fashion 
to illustrate with drawings every book 
that is published, from the most costly 
to the most cheap, and, above all, to 
make the pencil of the draughtsman 
bear company with the pen of the tra- 
veller, that we are not so very much 
surprised to find a book of travels pub- 
lished under the guise of a picturesque 
annual. The scene is laid in an empire, 
about the condition, intentions, and 
prospects of which, the most intense 
interest is felt all over the civilised 
world ; and, therefore, well may any 
authentic information respecting Rus- 
sia, however slight, be considered wor- 
thy of attention and notice in the pages 
of this Journal. Heath’s Picturesque 
Annual * was accordingly set apart 
from the gaudy tribe of which mirthful 
mention was made last month ; for with 
them it has, in fact, nothing in common 
but the name: and it is now proposed 
to treat of it with that seriousness and 
respect to which, in spite of that name, 
it is entitled. The letterpress is sup- 
plied by Mr. L. Ritchie ; the subject- 
matter is strictly “ A Journey to St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, through 
Courland and Livonia.” The adver- 
tisement gives a brief and satisfactory 
account of the objects which the author 
proposed to himself. 


‘* The former volumes of the Pic- 
turesque Annual, although aspiring to a 
permanent place in the library, were 
yet written with some reference to the 
character of drawing -room - table-books 
stamped upon them by their gorgeous 
binding and exquisite engravings. 

«* When the author, however, under- 
took to travel in Russia—a country 
about which so many conflicting opinions 
have been published, he thought he 
would best consult the advantage of the 
public by making his book a work en- 
tirely of information, and allowing what- 
ever amusement it might contain to de- 
pend upon the nature of the facts com- 
municated, 

“‘It was with this idea he set out 
upon the journey, and he soon found 
reason to congratulate himself upon his 
decision. He had not indulged either 
in theory or controversy. He has given 
a plain account of what he saw with his 
own eyes and heard with his own ears ; 
and however much the narrative may in 


some parts be condemned by former tra- 
vellers, and their admirers, he is con- 
scious that it will one day receive credit 
for its truth. 

‘* The critical reader is requested to 
bear in mind the manifest inadequacy of 
the space afforded by this little volume : 
the author hopes, very soon, to have 
leisure to make use of the rest of his 
materials.” 

We think that, considering (as we 
are requested to do) the space to 
which Mr. Ritchie was restricted, he 
has, to a very creditable extent, ful- 
filled the project he had in view. An 
impartial account—even sketch — of 
Russia, was much wanted; and there 
is a frankness in the style of this nar- 
rative which convinces you the writer 
is impartial. It is perfectly evident 
that he does not, like some profes- 
sional travellers, alone write for the 
autocrat and those Russian grandees 
who patronised and entertained him ; 
and equally clear it is, that he scorns 
to pander to the appetite for scandal 
amongst the Radicals at home by per- 
sonal abuse of the tzar and his family 
—tirades against despotism, and the 
utter absurdity (as it must be to every 
body, except a revolutionary fanatic) 
of attributing all the evils and vices of 
a new empire, and one not yet civil- 
ised, to the existence of an absolute 
government. Mr. Ritchie has gone 
with a flying foot, alike over the sur- 
face of the country and through the 
various classes and castes of society ; 
but he has done so with a calm yet 
quick and observant eye, and in a 
wise and honest spirit. He left Memel 
in April, 1835, with the intention of 
visiting the ancient and modern capi- 
tals of Europe. Nothing of peculiar 
interest presented itself until his arrival 
at Riga, the capital of Livonia. He 
experienced some little inconvenience 
from those curses of continental tra- 
velling, custom-house officers ; but, to 
console him for this, found the accom- 
modation at the inns on the road far 
better than he had reason to expect. 
In Riga, for the first time, he saw the 
native population to some advantage. 

“The men were picturesque figures, 
in their sheep-skin frocks, and gaily 
coloured shirts, worn over their small 
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clothes. Instead of the long boots, 
which are common among the Russians 
residing in towns, their legs were co- 
vered with pieces of linen-cloth, ban- 
daged round with twine, or any thing 
else that came to hand ; their shoes were 
made of matting, like the covering of 
their wooden houses ; and their hats of 
white coarse felt, of all possible shapes, 
These persons work for some time at the 
roads and in the harbour, like the Irish 
in their incursions to England; and they 
may afterwards be seen in gangs trudging 
it back to the villages, with their staves 
thrust through a large black loaf hanging 
over their shoulders, and an earthen pot 
dangling at their waist. As for the 
vessels and the wooden houses, they, 
when the cargo is sold, are broken up 
for firewood, or to assist in the con- 
struction of cottages. Sometimes, in fact, 
these simple edifices are transported 
bodily into the neighbouring country ; 
and the Livonian peasant inhabits a 
dwelling built in the interior of Poland.” 


After having spoken of the inns of 
the city, and recommended very ear- 
nestly one kept by a countrywoman of 
his own (we presume Mr. Ritchie is a 
Scotchman), he goes on to make some 
remarks respecting the treatment of 
British subjects by the Russian autho- 
rities, to which I consider it advisable 
to give all manner of publicity : 


“ The examination of vessels, on 
their arriving at a foreign port, must 
necessarily be strict ; but here it appears 
to be part of the officer's duty to insult 
as well as search. After rummaging a 
flour sack, for instance, these fellows 
will thrust their hands, without even 
shaking them, into a captain’s wardrobe. 
His person is scrupulously examined ; 
and even after leaving the ship, he is 
liable to be stopped in the street by any 
vagabond in the service. The shame 
and indignation which many of these 
persons expressed, in conversation with 
me on the subject, contrasts finely with 
the tranquil servility of our government, 
One man never goes on shore without 
having a ship-boy walking behind him, 
to take off his master’s hat in the streets 
when the custom-house myrmidons com- 
mand it. Another refused to perform 
this operation, and desired the officer to 
do it himself. He was taken to the 
douane, and detained there three hours 
before the affair could be accommodated. 
They are frequently stopped when mak- 
ing purchases in the market, and their 
pockets publicly searched. The same 
Stupidity of vigilance continues after the 
cargo has been discharged, and a new 
one is taking in; and even then the 
captain is prohibited from receiving 








visitors on board his own ship. All this, 
it seems, must be passed over because it 
is the custom of the country ; and yet, 
in our embassies to really barbarous na- 
tions, we are nothing loath to sacrifice 
life and treasure on a point of etiquette. 
Does the difference arise from the na- 
tions alluded to being mere barbarians, 
without weight in the scale of nations, 
or from the circumstance of the envoy 
representing the sovereign, while the 
traders represent merely the people of 
England? If, after all, our government 
is really ignorant of the pitiful position 
in which the nation stands in Russia, 
I hope some public-spirited member of 
parliament will take occasion to move for 
a list of the salaries and duties of the 
British consuls in that country.” 


From Riga our author set off, in 
the diligence, for St. Petersburg, and 
experienced some of the inconvenient 
incidents of travelling upon Russian 
roads in the course of the journey. 
He describes his disasters in a graphic 
and good-humoured manner : 

** On the second night, no efforts of 
the horses could get the vehicle out of 
one of those abysses in which it had 
sunk, and we were obliged to call in the 
assistance of the neighbouring peasants. 
The next night we were all of us in like 
manner working hard for five hours, in 
the middle of the highway, till at length 
a temporary road was constructed at the 
place of branches of trees, and the un- 
wieldy carriage raised upon the new 
surface by main force. On the fourth 
night, a similar accident occurred, but 
of much shorter duration. The patience 
of the conducteur was by this time wholly 
exhausted. Snatching up a stick, he most 
unmercifully belaboured the nearest post- 
ilion; he, in turn, horsewhipped with 
his whole strength and his whole mind 
the further one; and the latter laid it 
into his cattle with whip and spur, as if 
desirous of transferring the whole flagel- 
lation to them. All this was accompanied 
by the most frightful cries and yells and 
howlings ; and at length, by a mighty 
effort, the huge machine was torn out 
of its bed of mud, and rolled upon 
terra firma.” 

The condition of the peasantry of 
Courland and Livonia must be wretched 
in the extreme — their houses, their 
diet, their habits, all alike deplorable. 
He gives some interesting particulars 
of Livonian courtships and wedding- 
ceremonies, for Love is potent even 
amidst this destitute population and 
these savage wastes; but there is some- 
thing afflicting in the ordinary result 
of these love-matches, although you 
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must be well convinced that, in such a 
state of civilisation, there could be no 
other, no more fortunate, or, rather, no 
less miserable termination, to the poor 
girl’s day-dream. In youth every wo- 
man has her romance, and it is the 
romance of the heart; it is an absolute 
condition of her existence, and is che- 
rished in her deepest soul, howevey 
wretched she may be in station, miser- 
able in circumstances, untaught in all 
the arts and lore of civilisation. She 
loves, and she may be kept good and 
happy by being beloved in turn. But 
the uncivilised man, who has no touch 
of gentleness and generosity, whose 
feelings are all rendered selfish and 
sordid by the sense of power over the 
weak, and the pains and privations of 
a precarious existence, never feels more 
than the caprice ofa cold and flitting 
passion for the individual that he woos. 
Surely, then, the story of her married 
life may be read from the moment she 
crosses the paternal threshold. Ritchie 
says : 


“ Our young bride, up to the moment 
in which we saw her fairly lodged in her 
conjugal home, had always been reck- 
oned, like many of her companions, a 
pretty girl; but a shade of care and 
anxiety now descends upon her brow, 
and her beauty vanishes trace by trace. 
The object of her existence appears to 
be attained ; the dreams that lightened 
her labours have vanished; her work 
augments, while its compensations dimi- 
nish ; her mirror is forsaken as a useless 
toy ; her dress is neglected ; and already 
old in heart, a few years suffice to make 
her old in aspect.” 


It is lamentable to find, too, that 
the nominal freedom which the pea- 
sants of these provinces obtained under 
the auspices of the Emperor Alexander 
has heretofore proved practically in- 
jurious to them. Mr. Ritchie, after 
suffering something from the intense 
cold, arrived at the northern capital in 
the middle of the night, and was sur- 
prised to find the streets noiseless, and 
all the population apparently at rest, 
with the exception of the watchmen ; 
whom he describes as “ standing here 
and there, each armed with a poleaxe :” 
an instrument which is made to render 
good service in cases of fire amidst 
wooden houses. Before speaking of 
the impressions he received from St. 
Petersburg, as it now proudly rears 
itself before the stranger's eye, our 
author gives a brief account of the ori- 
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gin of the city ; in reference to which, 
one hardly knows whether more to 
admire the energy and dauntless will, 
or the ingrained heartlessness and 
utter disregard of human suffering 
and human life, displayed by Peter 
the Great, that astonishing barbarian. 
Mr. Ritchie talks in too light a tone 
upon this subject. It is impossible 
not to perceive, that horror at the 
atrocity of the means is lost in ad- 
miration of the result. Three hundred 
thousand boors perished, but St. Pe- 
tersburg the Magnificent was founded. 
Men, from the very confines of the 
vast Russian empire, were torn from 
their homes to labour in the marsh 
from which the city springs; and here 
is the fashion after which the writer 
alludes to the toils, the privations, the 
sufferings, and the death of these victims 
of the Imperial Murderer : 


“To provide instruments of labour 
for such a multitude would have swal- 
lowed up a revenue much greater than 
Peter's. Besides, that was their own 
affair. The tzar merely commanded them 
to do such a thing ; he did not interfere 
in the mode in which they were to set 
about it. They had neither pickaxes, 
nor hatches, nor shovels, nor carts; but 
they had their fingers to dig, their hands 
wherewith to carry, and, if more was 
necessary, they could turn their caftans 
into sacks. In this manner the work 
progressed with a rapidity which seems 
astonishing. In a few weeks the face 
of nature was changed ; and, instead of 
two fishing huts in ruins, the only ori- 
ginal habitations on the island, there 
arose the walls of a formidable fortress. 
It is needless to say that, in the mean- 
time, the workmen slept on the damp 
ground and in the open air; and that it 
was very often a matter of impossibility, 
in such a wilderness as this, to supply 
40,000 Elijahs with their daily meal. 
The building of St. Petersburg, it is 
calculated, cost the lives of upwards of 
300,000 men.” 


Now, surely, if we be commanded 
from on high not to do evil that good 
may come of it, no consideration of 
future benefit to the empire could jus- 
tify a sovereign in offering up, in cold 
blood, so many hecatombs of his sub- 
jects, as sacrifices to an ambitious pro- 
ject. We are quite sure that Ritchie 
was not conscious, as he wrote, that 
he might seem to be attempting to 
palliate conduct which never should 
be contemplated, for a moment, with- 
out the utmost horror; but certainly 
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there is a levity throughout, and espe- 
cially in the allusion to 40,000 famish- 
ing men as 40,000 Elijahs of the wil- 
derness, which is in something worse 
than mere bad taste. To pass to a 
pleasanter topic, however, Mr. Ritchie 
was, as all travellers must be, greatly 
struck with the first appearance of 
St. Petersburg; though he stoutly 
denies its just claim to being styled 
“ the most magnificent city of Europe.” 
But the vast expanse covered with 
buildings, the grand river with its 
magnificent quays, and the lines of 
palaces upon its bank, the gigantesque 
scale upon which every edifice and 
quarter of the city is laid out, are 
things to amaze at first sight, and never 
afterwards to be forgotten. Mr. Ritchie 
acknowledges this in its full power, 
and after indulging in some eloquent 
remarks respecting the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of the old and famous Eu- 
ropean cities, he proceeds to dilate 
upon the idiosyncrasy (so to style it) 
of the habitation of the tzars : 


** St. Petersburg, on the other hand, 
has no moral character to give dignity to 
common-place, or haunt tombs and ruins 
like a spirit. It is a city of imitation, 
constructed, in our own day, on what 
were thought to be the best models ; 
and hence the severity with which its 
public buildings have been criticised by 
all travellers, except those who dote upon 
gilding and green paint, and are enthu- 
siasts ‘in plaster and white-wash. Asa 
picture of a city, notwithstanding, super- 
ficially viewed—an idea of a great con- 
gregating place of the human kind, with- 
out reference to national character, or 
history, or individuality of any kind— 
St. Petersburg, in my opinion, is abso- 
lutely unrivalled. It would be difficult, 
even for the talented artist whose pro- 
ductions grace these sketches, to convey 
an adequate idea of the scale on which 
this city is laid out; and yet, without 
doing so, we do nothing. This is the 
grand distinctive feature of the place. 
Economy of room was the principal ne- 
cessity in the construction of the other 
great European cities; for, above all 
things, they were to be protected from 
the enemy by stone-walls, But, before 
St. Petersburg was built, a change had 
taken place in the art and customs of 
war, and permanent armies had become 
in some measure a substitute for per- 
manent fortifications. Another cause of 
prodigality was the little value of the 
land ; but above all these should be 
mentioned the far-seeing and far-think- 
ing ambition of the builders. Conquest 
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was the ruling passion of the tsars from 
the beginning ; and, in founding a new 
capital, they appear to have destined it 
to be the capital of half the world. It 
is needless to exaggerate the magnitude 
of the city ; as, for instance, some writers 
have done, by stating that the Nevoki 
Prospekt is half as wide again as Oxford 
Street, in London. Every thing is here 
on a gigantic scale. The quays, to which 
vessels requiring nine feet of water can- 
not ascend, except when the river is 
unusually high, might serve for all the 
navies of Europe. The public offices, 
or at least many of them, would hardly 
be too small, even if the one hundred 
millions were added to the population of 
the country, which its soil is supposed to 
be capable of supporting.” 


By the way, we may here incident- 
ally remark, that the artist alluded to 
is Mr. A. G. Vickers, who has sup- 
plied for the work drawings of a 
number of the churches and other 
edifices, and certain of the celebrated 
scenes in the capitals, Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. As I do not intend 
to advert to these matters again, which 
to be appreciated, or indeed at all 
understood, must be seen — and when 
seen, in my mind, never give you any 
thing in the least approaching a true 
idea of the original—JI shall content 
myself with saying thus much of the 
drawings, that they are singular in 
their approximation to a correct re- 
presentation of the places, and will, 
on that account, be interesting to those 
who can judge of the resemblance ; 
but they are, at the same time, utterly 
deficient in all artist-like qualities, 
having no possible merit in the ar- 
rangement of the effects—a mystery 
which, if properly managed, is capable, 
for the initiated and lovers of the 
craft, of giving beauty and interest 
toa finger-post on a common: while 
here, the really noble objects which 
come under the artist’s pencil are ren- 
dered perfectly inefficient to form good 
pictures from his want of skill in avail- 
ing himself of the powers of his art. 
He might learn, from studying the 
works of Turner and Stanfield, how 
much may be done with the most 
commonplace landscape by the feli- 
citous use of sun and shadow alone. 

Returning to Mr. Ritchie’s obser- 
vations on St. Petersburg, it may be 
well to quote his description of a pecu- 
liar species of pavement, which might, 
perhaps, be used with advantage on 
certain patches of roads in the United 
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Kingdom. It seems to me that it 
might be adopted with success in 
places such as that near St. Mary-le- 
Strand, in London, where there is great 
difficulty, almost an impossibility, in 
forming a proper and enduring founda- 
tion for paving stones. I throw out 
this remark for the consideration of 
Mr. Macneill and our other civil-engi- 
neers, who have proved benefactors to 
their country by the vast improvement 
they have already effected in the con- 
struction of high-roads. And as the 
subject is not yet exhausted, and as 
they are constantly enlarging their own 
knowledge, and contributing to the 
public benefit by new experiments, 
any hint that may be given them by 
an individual, however humble or un- 
learned, must, in the spirit of those 
who are sincerely in search of infor- 
mation and truth, be accepted in good 
part. The extract I allude to runs 
thus : 

‘* The wooden pavement, I believe, 
is peculiar to St. Petersburg, and merits 
a description. 1t consists of small hexa- 
gons sawed from a piece of resinous wood, 
and laid into a bed formed of crushed 
stones and sand. ‘These are fastened 
laterally into each other with wooden 
pegs ; and when the whole forms a plain 
surface, the interstices are filled with fine 
sand, and then boiling pitch is poured 
over all. This pitch, from the porous 
nature of the wood, is speedily absorbed ; 
and on a quantity of sand being strewed 
above it, the operation is complete, and 
a pavemeut constructed which is found 
to be extremely durable, and which seems 
to me to suffer much less injury from the 
frost than the stone causeway. ‘The ho- 
nour of the invention is due to M. Gourief ; 
and I have no doubt he will ultimately see 
it adopted in most of the great towns to- 
wards the north. It is the custom of the 
peasantry to cut down the trees at some 
distance from the root ; and thus a great 
deal of wood will be turned to a useful 
purpose, which would otherwise only 
encumber the ground. Every peasant, 
besides, by means of his axe alone, is 
able to construct such a pavement ; and 
in Russia hands are both plenty and 
cheap.” 

Mr. Ritchie is eloquent in praise of 
the flowing caftans and manly beards 
of the native Russians ; and, “ for mine 
own poor part,” I can entirely sympa- 
thise with him since the arrival of Fraser’s 
Man of Genius, and my admired friend 
Tydus-Pooh-Pooh from the Sandwich 
Islands, and since I have had the feli- 
city of seeing him stalking gravely kbe- 
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hind a beard of the most magnificent 
proportions — magnificent in length, 
breadth, thickness, colour, and all the 
other accessories of barbal beauty — 
and clad in a voluminous p-jacket, 
which was presented to him in the 
Southern seas by a Dutch skipper 
named Katterfelto, who loved the 
Muses, and for their sake, and in 
deference to the prejudices of Euro- 
pean fashion, covered the body of their 
votary, who before had worn only the 
court-dress of the islands, and this 
consisted of a coat of paint. 

As the illustrious poet, however, is 
in town, it would be unbecoming in 
me to say one word more in praise 
of his most splendid personal appear- 
ance. Permit me only to suggest to 
your highness’s mind the singular re- 
semblance he bears to glorious old 
Ben Jonson, and to inform you that 
he trolls forth, * Shall I, wasting in de- 
spair,” after a fashion which has never 
yet been equalled, and which it is 
impossible to surpass. 

To return, however, to Mr. Ritchie: 
I must observe, that he has some just 
remarks, and gives some pleasant anec- 
dotes, touching the progress of Russian 
civilisation. He also confers high praise 
upon the business habits and private 
character of the Emperor Nicholas. I 
cannot help observing that, in both 
instances, it would appear exaggerated 
in an undue degree, if it were not that 
you must be well convinced Mr. Ritchie 
is merely repeating the panegyrics 
which, with an anxious apprehension 
that they might not, peradventure, ap- 
pear sufficiently warm for Russia (and 
they are inversely as the climate), were 
poured into his ear by each awe-struck 
functionary with whom he might hap- 
pen to hold converse. 

In St. Petersburg, according to 
Mr. Ritchie, amongst the nobility all 
traces of nationality have disappeared 
—the language, manners, and habits, 
are completely French. So is the dress, 
tov, amongst the men: but, since the 
commencement of the last year, a mo- 
dification of the national dress has been 
introduced by the imperial authority 
amongst the ladies at court. The foible 
of the modern Russian would seem to 
be an admiration of every thing that 
is foreign—a contempt or indifference 
towards all that is indigenous; but 
this is, of course, advantageous to the 
passing stranger. A slight introduction 
is sufficient to make him free of the 
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best company, and this he finds good- 
humoured and agreeable. Ritchie, in 
the edicuted simplicity of his Scotch 
soul, laments over the utter absence 
of literary society in St. Petersburg. 
From what we have seen of the same 
in London and elsewhere, I can have 
no difficulty in declaring, on the con- 
trary, that the tsar’s city is fortunate 
in being free from so paltry, and at the 
same time so pestiferous, a nuisance. 
In Lis journey to Moscow, Mr. 
Ritchie saw something of the sports 
and habits of the peasantry. They are 
very fond of music, especially of sing- 
ing in parts. Their musical instruments 
are very antique and simple. They 


have an instrument, something like a 
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guitar, called ballalayka; a kind of 
piano (gus/i), “ with stee! chords ;” a 
flute (doudka) ; a double flute ( gelaika), 
resembling, quoth Mr. Ritchie, the one 
described by Horace. They have also 
Pandean pipes, and, as we are well 
aware in London, brass horns of all 
sorts and sizes. I beg to quote, in 
reference to this subject, an account 
of the favourite national entertainment, 
which in every point of view is inter- 
esting. 


“The following is a literal version 
of one of the Korovoda songs, which I 
heard so often as to make me familiar 
with many of the words, as well as with 
the air : 


‘ A Korovoda Song. 


‘Tis millet we’ve sown, ’tis millet we’ve sown, 
Oi Dida and Lado, have sown, have sown ; 
And the millet we'll tread, and the millet we'll tread, 
Oi Dida and Lado, we’ll tread, we’ll tread, 


But with what will you tread—oh! with what will you tread ? 
Oi Dida and Lado, with what will you tread ? 


With horses let loose, with horses let loose, 

Oi Dida and Lado, with horses let loose ; 

And the horses we'll catch, the horses we’ll catch, 
Oi Dida and Lado, we’ll catch, we'll catch. 


But with what will you catch, with whet will you catch? 
Oi Dida and Lado, will catch, will catch ? 


Oh! with nets of silk and nets of silk, 

Oi Dida and Lado, with nets, with nets ; 

Or the horses we'll buy, we’ll buy, we'll buy, 
Oi Dida and Lado, we'll buy, we'll buy. 


But with what will you buy, with what will you buy ? 
Oi Dida and Lado, will buy, will buy? 


We'll give you a hundred, a hundred rubles, 
Oi Dida and Lado, a hundred, a hundred. 
A thousand won't do, a thousand won’t do, 
Oi Dida and Lado, a thousand, a thousand. 


Then we'll give a young lass, a fair young lass, 
Oi Dida and Lado, a pretty young lass. 

That, that is the price, ’tis that we must have, 
Oi Dida and Lado, ’tis that we must have.’ 


‘« The above simple ditty is not only 
connected with the every-day avocations 
of the peasantry, but with their ancient 
Paganism. The festival of the Sclavonian 
goddess Dido, and her son Lado, was 
celebrated by the songs of the devotees, 
as they circled round a birchen tree, in 
one of the slow dances of their country. 
The tree was hung with ribands, which 
were afterwards thrown into the river, 
and auguries drawn from the forms they 
assumed in floating down the stream, 

“In performing the Korovoda, the 
peasant girls join hands iu a circle; but, 


instead of a birchen-tree, they have the 
smartest lass or best singer in the village 
in the middle. The motions of the dance, 
if dance it can be called, are slow and 
languid ; and the air is extremely simple, 
and almost melancholy. The song, not- 
withstanding, appears to amuse the per- 
formers very much—the most waggish 
smiles and glances are interchanged ; 
and, at the conclusion, when the priestess 
selects another young girl, and draws her 
into the middle, the men, who are look- 
ing on, invariably hail the consummation 
with a loud laugh. I must add, that the 
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heathenish names of Dido and Lado are 
beginning to be omitted in some districts, 
the priests having admonished their sim- 
ple flock that to pronounce them is asin.” 


Mr. Ritchie felt, as he well might, 
a sort of vague and unquiet sensation, 
at the bottom of which admiration al- 
ways lies, when he first gazed upon 
the holy city of the Russians, with its 
multitude of cupolas and spires. And, 
as a consequence of this, of course his 
admiration of the time-honoured and 
story-fraught capital increased with 
each successive day of his sojourn. 
He says: 

**T cannot account for the circum- 
stance, but, since I have heard the same 
thing remarked in conversation by others, 
I may venture to mention, that, if I had 
left Moscow on the second or third day 
after my arrival, I should have pro- 
nounced it to be far inferior in interest 
to St. Petersburg. It did not at first 
strike me with the surprise I should ex- 
pect from the novelty of its details, when 
I now remember them; and | turned 
away almost with weariness from a view 
exhibiting in one instant between thirteen 
and fourteen hundred domes, spires, and 
cupolas. If this is strange, the forcible 
manner in which the scene took hold of 
my imagination is still stranger. Day 
after day, hour after hour, it fixed, and 
grappled, and clung. I wandered like 
an unquiet spirit about the street. I 
gazed from the esplanade of the Kremlin, 
from the tower of Ivan Veloikoi, from 
the Shivoy Gorka, and still the cravings 
of curiosity were unsatisfied. After a 
residence of six weeks, I left Moscow 
with the sacra fames unappeased ; and 
to this day the holy city rises upon my 
dreams like a vision of poetry or romance. 
Moscow may have been injured in its 
trade by the foundation of the new metro- 
polis—it may have been shorn by the 
invasion of Napoleon ; but so long as 
the Russians maintain their character as 
a distinct people, so long as they worship 
the gods of their forefathers, it will still 
be the dearest haunt of their steps, it 
will still be the holy city. Its soil is 
enriched with the blood of martyrs— its 
temples are fille@ with the bones of the 
saints — it is the east of the soul to which 
men turn in prayer. When St. Peters- 
burg herself desires more especially to 
sanctify her ceremonies and processions, 
she sends to this elder sister, to borrow 
some of those inestimable relics, without 
whose presence the sparkling of gold and 
gems would be less than nothing and 
vanity.” 


The state of society is, in every 
respect, more picturesque and mark- 
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worthy in Moscow than at St. Peters- 
burg. From amongst the nobles (but 
they are few in number), and the highest 
class of merchants, national customs 
and manners have disappeared, in like 
sort as at St. Petersburg ; but amongst 
the second class they still flourish in 
much of their primitive quaintness and 
honest hearty roughness. As a speci- 
men of this, [ beg to call attention to 
an account of an entertainment given 
by a Russian merchant, “ all of the 
olden time,” which will repay the 
trouble of the reader. 


“On the occasion of a grand dinner 
the guests are received in the hall by 
several bearded servants, and conducted 
into the ante-room, where cloaks and 
shawls are to be deposited. These ser- 
vants, together with the lacqueys who 
wait at table, are hired for the occasion, 

‘* The next room you enter is, pro- 
bably, the dining-room, where you see 
the tables spread out for the expected 
repast. Through this, and, possibly, 
through one or two more, you are con- 
ducted into the drawing-room: it is 
painted a deep and bright blue colour; 
for this is a favourite colour with the 
Russians. The walls are covered with 
family portraits — for the merchant has 
begun to pique himself upon his family 
—and with other large pictures, original 
in one sense of the word. Ina corner 
is the household god, decorated with 
ribands, Easter eggs and artificial flowers, 
mingled with the faded palms of the pre- 
ceding Easter tide. Before the image 
hangs a lighted lamp of many-coloured 
glass, suspended by a brass chain. 

‘“* Here are seated a number of ladies, 
in the nervous silence of expectation. 
The gentlemen as yet arrived do not 
muster strong enough to attack this 
citadel of beauty: we have left them 
caballing in small groups in the dining- 
rooms and intermediate rooms. Being 
strangers, we bow profoundly —the lady 
of the house, graciously ; but one of us, 
who has the good fortune to be on more 
intimate terms, steps up to where she is 
sitting. He salutes her hand, and while 
raising his head she kisses him on the 
brow ; and the little ceremony strikes us 
as being at once the most kindly and 
graceful we have ever seen. Reassured 
by this transaction, and feeling a sort of 
confidence that the meeting is not for 
the purpose of an execution, we turn 
round, and howing several times to the 
fair circle, the individuals of which bow 
several times too, we stand aside to 
watch the progress of events. 

“The company now come rapidly in, 
and the malcontents in the other room 
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take the opportunity of slinking in under 
convoy. The ladies kiss each other voci- 
ferously ; and the gentlemen inter-hug 
also, and probably kiss too, although the 
sound is lost in the wilderness of beard. 
The ladies are in general fashionably 
dressed, but somewhat overdone. This 
is the distinction between them and the 
nobility. 

« «Ts that the Princess Y said 
I one day to a friend, pointing to a lady 
whose back was turned towards me. 

“«It is very like her,’ he replied ; 
‘ but no—she is too well dressed ; that 
must be a merchant’s wife.’ 

“On the present occasion the small 
handkerchief, which they wear on their 
heads in the streets, is in most cases laid 
aside, except by the older ladies. It is 
always of some indefinite hue, and is 
occasionally bound with a narrow gold 
border. The rest of their attire consists 
of a gown, of very rich thick silk, gene- 
rally of the deepest crimson, or some 
other fragrant colour. As for the men, 
they are almost all in beard, caftan, and 
boots —a dress which is never changed, 
even for mourning. ‘The few who appear 
‘German fashion ’—that is to say, in the 
European pig-tail—appear beside the 
others the most miserable and insigni- 
ficant little devils imaginable. It is 
proper to say that, after the first saluta- 
tions are over, the gentlemen fall back, 
and take up a defensive position in an- 
other part of the room ; while the ladies, 
as if disconcerted by the prudence of the 
enemy, after a few faint attempts at con- 
versation, sink again into a profound, but 
not tranquil silence. This is interrupted 
by the servants bringing in what in Eng- 
land is called a snackgor whet, consisting 
of Caviar anchovies, smoked salmon, 
salted herrings, cheese, onions, &c. &c. 
with small pieces of bread, and liqueurs 
of different sorts. The same custom pre- 
vails in the houses of the nobility. All 
do justice to these good things ; and the 
ladies, invigorated by the refreshment, 
are able, on dinner being announced, to 
fall into a rank and defile before the 
gentlemen, and march with a shew of 
considerable firmness through a suite of 
rooms. The gentlemen, on their part, 
wait till the last rank and file have 
cleared the door, and then, after holding 
a brief council, in which precedence and 
command are settled, follow gallant to 
the field. The dinner is absolutely the 
same as that which you meet with at the 
tables of the nobility. It is prepared by 
French artists, hired for the occasion ; 
and the glass, carthenware, plate, knives 
and forks, &c. are all obtained in the 
same way. ‘The table is decorated, be- 
sides, with gilded temples, crowned with 
artificial flowers and bronze candelabras. 
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‘* When the guests are seated, the 
two hostile lines facing each other, the 
master and mistress of the feast remain 
standing. It is their business to attend 
to the wants of the company themselves, 
and to see that the servants do their duty. 
Nothing can escape their observation. 
Your plate does not remain a moment 
empty, nor your glass a moment either 
empty or full. At length a toast is pro. 
posed: it is * the emperor.’ At that in- 
stant a door flies open, and a burst of 
music sweeps in from the next room, the 
guests joining their acclamations to the 
sound, The new national hymn follows, 
‘God save the emperor,’ and receives 
additional power from the practised ears 
and voices of the company. Other toasts 
speedily follow, such as ‘ the Ladies’— 
‘the Gentlemen’—and are done honour 
to in flowing bumpers of champagne. 
Many other French wines are on the 
table—as also Madeira, which is much 
esteemed by the Russians ; and a bottle 
of port, set down expressly for the 
Englishman. 

** Soon, however, the wine begins to 
grow distasteful ; and one of the company, 
with a knowing look to his compeers, 
declares he thinks it wants sweetening. 
At this signal the master and mistress of 
the feast exchange a hearty kiss, and the 
drink goes down as before. But in a few 
minutes another malcontent raises his 
voice, and thus the complaint passes from 
one to the other, ‘ This wine is not sweet 
enough, ‘the host and hostess kissing each 
time till they are ready to faint. 


“The lady, however, takes her re- 
venge. She fixes an inveterate eye upon 
the glasses, which must be emptied within 
a given time, and filled as soon as emptied. 
The lights at length begin to misconduct 
themselves ; they twinkle, if they do not 
absolutely hop. As for you, you are no 
doubt deadly sober; but, willing to re- 
main so, are desirous of making your 
escape. You seize the opportunity of 
the hostess’s back being turned, and 
vanish from the room; but, alas! you 
are caught on the middle of the siairs, 
and conducted back a prisoner. 


‘At her own time she gives the 
signal, and all get up from the table ; 
the ladies must have been conquerors in 
the pitched battle, for in the march to 
the drawing-room they again take pre. 
cedence of the lords of the creation. 
The latter, indeed, shew some little 
symptoms of the confusion of defeat ; 
but these are completely dissipated by 
the refreshment of a cup of coffee. In 
fine, the company take their leave with 
abundance of bows, kisses, and thanks ; 
and when you get into the street, instead 
of ‘ Hold your tongue’ to the challenge 
of the poleaxe man, you reply, with in. 
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effable good-humour, ‘ Go to the devil, 
my fine fellow.’” 

I would now observe, that of the 
conclusions to which I have been led 
to come, from a diligent perusal of 
Mr. Ritchie’s book, one is, that in no 
part of the empire are the population 
quite civilised; and that a long period 
of years must elapse before there can 
be a prospect of the Russians being 
raised to the rank of any of the well- 
ordered communities of Europe. The 
nature of their religion, of their clergy, 
and of the administration of their laws, 
are sad obstacles in the way of im- 
provement. Their religious faith is 
defiled by the admixture of the gros- 
sest superstitions, and, in many dis- 
tricts, has only been engrafted upon 
paganism not yet extinct. The higher 
ecclesiastics are all monks, bound by 
a vow of celibacy, living apart from, 
and holding little converse with, the 
people. The lower class of their 
clergy —the working clergy —are all, 
like the Irish popish priests, taken 
from the dregs of the peasantry; and 
are, accordingly, never admitted into 
the company of the gentry. They are 
ignorant, drunken, and debauched; 
they are not respected in their own 
persons, and fail not to draw down 
upon the religion they profess, and the 
church whose servants they are, that 
shame which should be peculiarly their 
own. Nicholas has recently promul- 
gated a code of laws, which he was at 
great trouble to collect, but nothing 
can well be worse than the adminis- 
tration of justice. The Russians are 
very litigious, and every free man in 
the empire may practise as a lawyer. 
The result of this system of free trade 
has not been such as should induce us 
to introduce it into this country, even 
although it be patronised by that dis- 
tinguished patriot, Mr. O’Connell. 
Another conclusion at which I have 
arrived is, that if there be blame to be 
attributed to, the Russian emperors, 
and especially to Nicholas and his 
predecessor, it is for the generous error 
of pressing on too speedily in the at- 
tempt to reform the institutions of the 
country, general and local—to raise 
the standard of civilisation — to ame- 
liorate the condition of the humbler 
classes—and to confer rank and privi- 
leges upon all men. We have already 
seen, that the benevolent act of Alex- 
ander has not, as yet, brought forth 
good fruit in Courland and Livonia; 
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but has, on the contrary, wrought little, 
save unmixed evil. And in the course 
of Mr. Ritchie’s remarks upon Mos- 
cow I find the following judicious ob- 
servations, which it would be well for 
that nasty set of people, the philan- 
thropy-mongers, to consider : 


“The public of England, perhaps, 
will be surprised to learn, that, inde. 
pendently of the opposition such a mea- 
sure would receive from some of the 
landholders, it would be opposed by a 
great body of the peasants themselves, 
The Russian peasant, generally speak- 
ing, has no idea of liberty in the ab- 
stract—he does not wish to be free, 
merely for the sake of freedom. If a 
noble give his serf liberty, he, of course, 
resumes his land. ‘ But the land is 
mine,’ cries the serf ; ‘ it has come down 
to me from my ancestors; it is there 
where my father was buried, and where 
my young ones were born!’ To become 
a tenant, liable to be turned off at legal 
warning, instead ofa feudal vassal, hold- 
ing his lands on the bond of fidelity, 
does not appear liberty to him. If he 
forms an idea of the word at all, it is 
that he may still retain his land, and yet 
not pay the landlord. Again, when the 
Russian landlord resumes his land, he 
will of course rescind all the privileges 
which time and custom have secured to 
the peasants ; and I should like to see 
the stare of the latter when told, for the 
first time, that they were henceforth to 
have no property in the fish of the sea 
and fowl of the air.” 


All improvement of a country and 
its inhabitants —all civilisation, must 
originate in the labours of the civil 
engineer. How fully sensible of this 
the Romans were, is grandly attested 
by the works they have left in each 
and every one of their provinces ; but, 
independently of the lack of treasure, 
Nature herself has laid obstacles, of 
the most appalling description, in the 
way of interpenetrating, with lines of 
communication, deserts and forests 
under a Russian sky. The great mar- 
vel is, that so much has been done 
under such circumstances, and in so 
short a time. For all this, Russia has 
been almost exclusively indebted to 
the zeal, the energy, and the patriotism 
of her rulers. To none, I do believe, 
has she more reason to be grateful, 
for the most affectionate dispositions, 
than to the present tzar; and when I 
awhile ago alluded to the appearance 
of exaggeration in the praise conferred 
on him, let it not be supposed that I 
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for a moment wished to speak, or 
could think, slightingly of him. I be- 
lieve there are few more noble-hearted 
men, few who more justly, and gene- 
rously, and kindly, and honourably 
discharge all the duties of life, pub- 
licly and privately, in that exalted sta- 
tion ** into which it has pleased God 
to call him.” I cannot see that his 
undisputed attachment to his wife and 
children is a fitting subject for ribald 
jest, or for the declamatory multipli- 
cation of truisms, as stupid as they 
are inapplicable. 

His conduct to his loyal subjects has 
always been paternal and kindly in the 
highest degree. Where he has erred, 
it has only been from an over-eager 
desire to confer benefits upon classes 
not yet competent to appreciate and 
enjoy them. And as to his bearing 
and proceedings towards the Poles, I 
for one cannot join in the yelp of con- 
demnation against them, If a cur snap 
at your heels, shall you not be justified 
in spurning him, and lashing him till 
he roar again? In history, “the Poles 
are remembered as the “ bi ickguards 
of Europe.” They were styled a na- 
tion, but they never were a people ; 
they were never more than a foul con- 
geries of the most paltry tyrants and 
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the most abject slaves. And what are 
they now? A pack of rebels—a set 
of disloyal, false, treacherous men— 
mad with hatred of their conquerors 
and masters, and the idle dream ofa 
nationality which never did in truth 
exist. They are to Russia what the 
Irish rabble are to England,—an irre- 
claimable caste of unmitigated fanatics, 
whom no benefits can bind — whose 
hatred nothing can appease or avert. 
And they too, forsooth, wish for a re- 
peal of the union—they wish to dis- 
member the empire, and lay bare its 
frontier to the enemy; and knowing 
this (as every body must in his heart 
know it), was it not straightforward 
and manly in Nicholas to tell the 
cringing traitors so—I mean those 
who came as a deputation to him— 
and to warn them that the only re- 
medies which could avail, the bayonet 
and the knout, would be effectively 
applied to the next outbreak of their 
misproud treason ? 

I shall conclude by observing, that 
when Mr. Ritchie’s volume shall have 
served out the time which fashion may 
allot to it upon the drawing-room table, 
it is well worthy of being placed in a 
man’s library. 

Ilenrny Mitpmay. 
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KON DIARONK, CHIEF OF THE HURONS. 


Events which, in the history of Europe, 
appear as of an age little older than 
that in which we live, are, in point of 
time, coequal with those in the annals 
of America, which, from the atrocity 
of their character, and the terrific wild- 
ness of the whole western world, we 
read of as if belonging to ages remote, 
and, in respect to America, certainly 
as that of man in the first state of so- 
ciety. We refer to a period when the 
vast regions of the new world were co- 
vered with those boundless, dense, and 
splendid forests, which still, with the 
exception of trifling patches cleared by 
Europeans, and the savannahs and buf- 
falo prairies of the far west, commence 
at the shores of the Atlantic, and from 
thence continue branching luxuriantly 
over the banks of rivers and lakes, and 
extending in stately grandeur over the 
plains, and stretching proudly up to 


the summits of the mountains, until 
these magnificent sylvan regions ter- 
minate only where the surges of the 
Pacific bound their limits. 

Notwithstanding the reckless ad- 
vances of the pale-faced Europeans 
on the waters and hunting grounds of 
the red-skins of America, we do not 
yet, in many of the most extensive 
regions, observe the progress of im- 
provement, or any sign of what we 
consider civilisation. There the su- 
blime landscape, reigning in its natural 
luxuriance, in its primeval wildness, 
exhibits the same scenery as prevailed 
over all North America two centuries 
ago, when none but the swift hunter 
traversed its solitudes, and no vessel 
but the white canoe of the savage navi- 
gated the waters of its inland seas, 
rivers, or oceans. 

Before, however, we sketch either 
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the dark atrocities or the noble deeds 
of the American Indian, let us pause 
a moment, and ask, whether Europe 
has been guileless during the period 
that has elapsed since the year 1604— 
that in which the first permanent Euro- 
pean settlement was established by 
France in North America ? 

In England, we find Raleigh mur- 
dered by order of a base sovereign, 
to satiate the bloodthirsty court of 
Spain; then came the civil war; 
then the debaucheries of Charles II. ; 
then the bloody judgment-halls of 
James and Jeffreys; and, later still, 
the treacherous massacre of the hos- 

itable Clan Glencoe. Neither can 
Semeaian nor Christian charity look 
over the murderous pages of Irish 
history without horror. And if we 
turn to our transactions in the East, 
avarice, cruelty, and rapine, leave 
little that shines purely in English 
conduct. 

Without expatiating on the burn- 
ings in Smithfield, or the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew —both for the glory 
of the benign Deity —if we go to Paris, 
we read and talk of Richelieu, and 
saunter in the Palais Royal, which was 
his dwelling. We include Colbert 
among modern financiers and com- 
mercial politicians. We walk along 
to the end of the Rue St. Honoré, and 
halt and sympathise at the very house 
in front of which the first and the best 
of the Bourbons was assassinated ; and 
then pass on to the arsenal in which 
Sully, as master of the ordnance, dwelt 
and acted. There we may pore over 
his library, and afterwards call at his 
palace in the Faubourg St. Antoine, still 
in admirable and princely repair. There 
also, as we stand looking at the sculp- 
tured figures in the court, or wander 
from saloon to saloon, we may rumi- 
nate in fancy over his wise saws and 
does. On returning, at every step, 
whether at the Place des Victoires, 
at the Place Carousal, at the Place 
de la Concorde, or on the Boulevards, 
we tread over ground which has been 
brutalised by murders, executions, and 
butcheries, from the earliest days of the 
Belleville, with little intermission, until 
the present hour, when a dark atrocity, 
of infernal conception and execution, 
has been perpetrated in the open day, 
and in the full front of sixty thousand 
“ fighting men.” 

From these scenes, it is true, we 
may turn away, aud console ourselves 
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by eating ices at Tortoni’s, in revelling 
amidst the gastronomic creations of 
modern Epicureanism, or smother time 
and lose money at the theatres, écarté 
tables, or royal gambling dens. 

Let us vary the scene of action, and 
traverse the Atlantic to the shores of 
the savage world, and glance at the 
deeds of the red heathens, while the 
civilised whites have been massacring, 
drowning, burning, and assassinating 
each other in the land of Christianity, 
learning, and politeness. 

On the discovery of America, and 
on the exploring of the country by the 
several navigators who succeeded Co- 
lumbus, all those regions, from Hudson 
Bay to Patagonia, were found to be 
inhabited by a people who, with the 
exception of the Esquimaux, were evi- 
dently of the same race. Under the 
torrid zones and the northern regions, 
the features, forms, and shining olive 
complexions of the aborigines are the 
same. Their origin is enveloped in 
mysterious darkness; and we know 
only the fact, that there is no portion 
of the earth, which affords even the 
barest sustenance for supporting life, 
on which man is not found. 

Columbus, in describing the native 
Americans to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
says, “ I swear to your majesties that 
there is not a better people in the 
world than these— more affectionate, 
affable, or mild. They love their 
neighbours as themselves. Their lan- 
guage is the sweetest, the softest, and 
most cheerful, for they always speak 
smiling ; and although they go naked, 
let your majesties believe me they are 
very becoming.” 

Whatever was the condition and 
character of the Indians three centuries 
ago, when the whole western world was 
theirs, and when they formed patri- 
archal tribes or families of hunters, 
it must have been happy, in com- 
parison with the state of deplorable 
wretchedness to which European civi- 
lisation has subjected them. 

To assert, as some American jour- 
nalists have done, that the Indians of 
America are incapable of civilisution, 
would be uttering the most gross ab- 
surdity ever advanced. 

Unless he be maddened or besotted 
by the intoxicating fluids introduced 
from Europe, the Indian of North 
America is a truly dignified and ma- 
jestic personage. ‘The graceful, the 
grave, the naturally taciturn, but, on 
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the proper occasion, the eloquent gen- 
tleman of nature—the 


* Stoic of the woods, the man without a 
tear ”— 


whom Europeans, and especially the 
English, have not only wronged, but to 
injustice added that galling, disdainful 
contempt, which hath festered in his 
proud soul, and, with the repeated 
aggressions that deprive him of his 
beautiful country, the forests of which 
once afforded him abundant game, and 
in the rivers of which he alone fished, 
nurtured eternal, unforgiving hatred in 
his heart towards the white man. No 
wonder that he pines away in silent an- 
guish, while he beholds his tribe melting 
away before the advancing encroach- 
ments and prosperity of Europeans. 

The right of the Indians to their 
country was founded in nature and 
immemorial occupancy —the free and 
bounteous Gift of Heaven was their 
tenure. But the dark superstition of 
the times claimed the Deity as the 
God only of Christians; and the 
Spaniards, and even our Elizabeth 
and James, made this monstrous doc- 
trine their measure of right, in wresting 
all the territories discovered by their 
subjects from “ the infidels.” 

Tribes, however numerous, who were 
unacquainted with the use or power of 
fire-arms, and who looked upon these 
invaders as spirits sent forth by the gods 
of thunder, were suddenly terrified, and 
subdued with feeble resistance. 

The cruelty and treachery of the 
Spaniards, in Cuba and in South Ame- 
rica, admit of no parallel in the annals 
of perfidy, and redeem the savage state 
of man from the charge of being more 
cruel, base, and unprincipled than that 
of the refined European. 

The French and English, by their 
avarice in trade, drove the Indians to 
butcher each other; and introduced 
among them terrible exterminators, in 
the form of gunpowder, brandy, and 
small-pox. 

In Canada, the Indian tribes re- 
ceived the French navigators without 
Suspicion, and with hospitality. In 
exchange for fine furs, Champlain gave 
brandy and fire-arms; both of which 
he first taught the Algonquins, and 
afterwards other tribes, the use of. 
Calvinists and Catholics were equally 
engaged in this avaricious and destruc- 
tive traffic. 

The Dutch, and afterwards the En- 
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glish at New York, in order to mono- 
polise the fur trade, formed an alliance 
with the warlike Six Nations, who were 
the hereditary and sworn enemies of the 
Hurons and Algonquins, both warrior 
nations, at this time in terms of peace, 
and trading with the French. The 
scruples of honour were little regarded 
by the European traders; and hosti- 
lities were frequently retiewed by the 
Iroquois against the French. In 1683, 
the whole population of the Canadas 
scarcely exceeded eight thousand in 
number. The Marquis de Nonville at 
this period, by an act of the basest 
perfidy, stamped eternal dishonour on 
the French name, by seizing, under the 
treacherous decoy of two Jesuit priests 
(sent to convert them), the chiefs of the 
Iroquois, whom he loaded with chains ; 
and, under the pretence of Christian- 
ising them, they were carried to France, 
and there condemned to the galleys. 

The Abenaquis, allies of the French, 
were at the same time urged to attack 
the Iroquois at Sorell; and although, 
in Europe, the English and French 
were at peace, the latter, in Canada, 
managed to have the settlements of the 
former laid waste by the Abenaquis, 
who plundered the property and scalped 
the inhabitants. 

The Iroquois, on the other side, 
advanced in five hundred canoes, burnt 
all the French habitations and corn- 
stacks in the neighbourhood of Fort 
Frontenac (now Kingston), and cap- 
tured a French bark on Lake Ontario 
laden with provisions. They then 
made overtures for negotiating a peace, 
accompanied with fearful preparations 
for war. Their deputies arrived, at- 
tended by five hundred warriors, to 
treat with M.de Nonville, the governor, 
at Montreal. These orators assumed a 
lofty tone, and said, as was fully known, 
that they had twelve hundred warriors 
at a short distance, who would imme- 
diately fall on the French settlements, 
set fire to the houses and corn-fields, 
and murder the inhabitants, if the go- 
vernor did not without delay send for 
their chiefs to France, and accept the 
proposed conditions of peace, to be 
ratified by deputies on an appointed 
day. 

Fear and necessity compelled M. de 
Nonville to accept the proposals; but 
the ratification was frustrated by the 
political management of a young Huron 
chief, worthy of the most refined dis- 
ciple of Macchiavelli. The address 
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and skill of this savage might justly 
rank him in the annals of political 
intrigue with the Richelieus, Metter- 
nichs, Walpoles, and Talleyrands, of 
Europe ; while his callous indifference 
to scruples, in seizing the time and 
materials for accomplishing his pur- 
poses, afford examples of deep resolute 
design and conduct, not surpassed in 
the whole register of damnable and 
successful policy. His name was 


KON DIARONK. 


He was surnamed the Rat; and al- 
though under forty years of age, and 
considered a youth, in comparison with 
the other chiefs of the ferocious and 
warlike Hurons, Kondiaronk, by the 
power of his florid, sonorous eloquence, 
by his intrepidity and skill in hunting, 
by his daring bravery in war, and by 
unprecedented success in the enter- 
prises he planned and conducted, 
elevated himself to the post of chief 
in war, and first in council, of his 
powerful tribe. 

His father was taken prisoner by the 
Iroquois, and executed by prolonged 
and excruciating tortures — first cut- 
ting off his ears and slitting his nose, 
as the European autocrat did, after the 
last fall’ of Warsaw, to several noble 
Poles; then extracting all his nails 
from the roots, blowing out his teeth, 
and bruising his fingers and toes flat 
with stones ; and then, after cutting off 
his arms and legs, sticking small splin- 
ters of pine knots into his body, much 
like the bits of bacon in a fricandeau 
de veau, and smearing his head with 
turpentine, they set his hair and the 
pine knots on fire, and thus terminated 
the life of the father of Kondiaronk. 

The journals of the Jesuits in Canada 
record this event in the same year that 
one of their order, whom the Pope 
afterwards canonised, was torn limb 
from limb, joint from joint, in Paris, 
for assassinating Henry III. of France. 

The bringing up and training of the 
young Indians devolve altogether on 
the mothers; and the mother of Kon- 
diaronk might be considered the spirit 
of revenge personified. She was the 
proud daughter of one of the boldest 
warriors and most expert huntsmen of 
the tribe ; and her husband, a warrior 
of gigantic stature, and a huntsman of 
the utmost speed and skill, had long 
been the terror of the Six Nations and 
of the Abenaquis, as well as the chief 
leader in the bear hunt and the buffalo 
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chase. Left a widow when her son 
was only four years old, she related to 
him the legends of her tribe, and their 
victories over the Iroquois, the Auta- 
gamis, and the Abenaquis. She in- 
voked the manitous, or spirits —she 
renewed her vows of hatred and re- 
venge against those tribes—and she 
imperiously demanded a limb of each 
Iroquois victim, which she taught her 
son from infancy to suck and gnaw as 
the most delicious and most desirable 
delicacy —and she ceaselessly instilled 
into his heart and mind the most ma- 
lignant hatred towards that tribe, whose 
total extermination became from his 
youth the cherished passion of his soul. 
She made him vow everlasting ven- 
geance against them and their allies— 
made him invoke the manitous—-and 
renew his vows and invocations every 
moon. She had him early exercised 
in lessons of eloquence, and in feats of 
activity, strength, and skill. Besides her 
influence as the eldest daughter of the 
oldest and most venerated chief, and 
the widow of the boldest warrior and 
swiftest hunter, she was considered the 
most notable chronicler of legends, 
dreams, visions, and events, of all the 
women who sat, in their appropriate 
circle, at the Indian councils. 

Such was the mother of Kondiaronk. 
As he grew up he accompanied the 
warriors to the fight and the huntsmen 
to the chase. His bravery in battle, 
and the trophies he won in combat— 
his speed in the forest and prairie, and 
the furs and the venison he brought 
back to the rendezvous of Makilima- 
kinak, filled the wigwams of all the 
Huron villages with the fame of his 
exploits. His eloquent orations at the 
council fires, and his daring plans for 
fresh enterprises, gave him an early 
ascendancy, to which the old chiefs 
yielded, and to which the proudest 
warriors readily agreed. 

The daughters of the sachems, the 
dark-eyed, clear olive skin beauties, 
with the black flowing ringlets, the 
pearly teeth, the little feet and pretty 
ood, languished in love with the 
young hero of battles. But the heart 
of Kondiaronk kindled not to love. 
Yet he had adored a young adopted 
Autagami; but an English trader en- 
veigled her within the precincts of 
Corlar, violated her person, and she, 
in the frenzy of wounded chastity, 
leaped into the turbulent cataract of 
the rocky Passaic. This circumstance 
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added furious malignity to the already 
prepared revengeful spirit of Kondia- 
ronk. ‘The transition from love to am- 
bition is easy —from ambition to love, 
rare; and he was early taught that 
women must not allure him —that they 
enervate strength and allay courage. 

He hated the French from his heart ; 
but he considered their alliance conve- 
nient to his nation in their wars with 
the Iroquois. The English he hated, 
as the allies of the latter, with all the 
animosity which can dwell in an Indian 
bosom ; but policy suppressed the de- 
claration of his feelings, while his people 
found it more convenient or more pro- 
fitable to sell their furs to the English 
than to the French traders. 

De Nonville, the governor of Ca- 
nada, being continually harassed by 
the Six Nations, instigated to incessant 
hostilities by the English fur traders, 
solicited the alliance of Kondiaronk ; 
to which, after much preliminary stipu- 
lation, the latter finally consented, on 
the sole condition that the war should 
only terminate by the total extinction 
of the [roquois. 

On this assurance he returned to 
the rendezvous of his tribe at Makili- 
makinak, a commanding pass, close to 
where those narrow straits join, which 
connect, at the same place, the Lakes 
Superior, Huron, and Michigan, with 
each other. A war council was held, 
which Kondiaronk opened by an ora- 
tion of great eloquence. He explained 
the plans of a new expedition—the 
honours to be obtained—and dwelt, 
above all, on the glory of cutting the 
detested, yet powerful Six Nations, the 
only dreaded rivals of the Elurons, from 
off the face of the earth. 

“The shades of our fathers howl 
over the lake, and cry out for revenge. 
Death must be revenged by death. 
Let the hatchet of peace be disinterred 
—sing the war-song—follow me to 
battle—I will lead you to the combat. 
We shall return with spoils, with tro- 
phies, and with the enemies’ proudest 
watriors gracing our triumph. Our 
fame shall go forth among the nations. 
When we destroy the Iroquois, Corlar 
and Ononthio* will tremble.” 

The warriors were roused, the elders 
gave their counsel, the women chro- 
nicled what was said, and all the fero- 
cious preliminaries of savage warfare 
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—the wild dance around the war-fire, 
the war-song, in which they sing their 
joy in battle and the delight of de- 
stroying their enemies, the unearthly 
whoop, and the brandishing of toma- 
hawks and scalping-knives— were the 
immediate result. 

Kondiaronk, on the following day, 
departed with the flower of the Huron 
warriors, full of the ardent fire of ac- 
quiring unequalled fame by more than 
ever brilliant exploits, and confiding in 
the belief that De Nonville was in 
active preparation to march against 
the Iroquois. On his way, Kondia- 
ronk halted at Fort Frontenac, where 
he was informed by the commandant 
that Ononthio had entered into a treaty 
of peace with the Six Nations, whose 
deputies he daily expected, with hos- 
tages to be left at Montreal for its final 
ratification. That it was, therefore, 
unnecessary for the Hurons to go fur- 
ther, and that they should return to 
Makilimakinak. 

Kondiaronk suppressed the feelings 
that were maddening in his bosom, 
and coolly observed, that the treaty was 
no doubt reasonable. He then left the 
commandant under the impression that 
he was returning peaceably with his 
warriors to their own country. Far 
different, however, was the resolution 
seized by the chief of the Hurons. 
He considered his whole nation, in not 
being consulted before negotiating with 
their enemies, insulted by contempt 
the most galling to the proud heart of 
the American Indian ; while the bril- 
liant achievements he had anticipated 
and planned, on leaving his tribe with 
the chosen of their warriors, were at the 
same time utterly blasted. 

In the spirit, therefore, of his own 
fame and the dignity of his nation 
being sacrificed to the interests of the 
French, he formed a plan of diabolical 
revenge, which the deep address and 
intrepidity of this fiend carried into full 
and terrible execution. 

What was said by the courtly Cla- 
rendon of the patriot Hampden, but 
without truth in the last word of the 
sentence, may be justly, in its amplest 
sense, recorded of Kondiaronk : “ He 
had a head to contrive, a tongue to 
persuade, and a hand to execute any 
evil.” 

Instead of returning to Makilima- 


* Corlar was the name given generally to the governor of New York ; Ononthio 


that by which the governor of Canada was known. 
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kinak, he led his warriors to the pass 
of the Cascades, about twelve leagues 
above Montreal, and in the direct route 
of the Iroquois deputies, with their 
hostages, on their way to ratify the 
treaty with De Nonville. Here he re- 
mained in ambush ; and in a few days 
the deputies arrived, accompanied by 
forty young men. He surprised them 
as they landed from their canoes, 
killed several, and made the remainder 
prisoners. He then told the captives 
that he was stationed there by Onon- 
thio, to intercept a band of Iroquois 
warriors, who were advancing by that 
route to plunder the French settlements 
—that he must conduct them imme- 
diately to Montreal, where they were 
to be sacrificed to the manes of their 
enemies, and that there was not the 
slightest hope of mercy for them. 

The deputies amazed, but not 
daunted, at this inexplicable intelli- 
gence, and their passions already ag- 
gravated to fury, on recollecting that 
the time had long elapsed in which it 
was stipulated that their chiefs would 
have been sent back from France, de- 
claimed against the conduct of M. de 
Nonville, and particularly against this 
last apparent act of infamous perfidy, 
as more horrible than all their imagin- 
ations had attributed to demons. 

They then related the object of their 
mission. Kondiaronk feigned myste- 
rious astonishment; and remaining for 
some time silent, in apparently deep 
thought, and seemingly affected with 
sorrow, he suddenly assumed a fero- 
cious air and tone, and declaimed with 
all the force of his powerful eloquence 
against Ononthio, for having made 
him the instrument of the most dia- 
bolical treachery. 

He released the prisoners, and said, 
* Return to your tribes; tell your 
sachems, your warriors, and your wo- 
men, that Ononthio has basely made 
me engage in a deed so perfidious, 
that I shall never bury the war-hatchet 
until I have satiated my revenge, by 
the destruction of all the French settle- 
ments on this side of Montreal. Let 
you, then, fall at once upon those on 
the opposite shore, and below on the 
river: spare neither house, nor man, 
nor woman, nor child. Here are fusils, 
powder, and ball, to defend you, on 

your way to your encampments.” 

The Iroquois believed all he said, 
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and his apparent clemency so fully 
persuaded them of his sincerity, that 
they assured him that the five nations 
would immediately ratify such terms 
of peace with the Hurons as they 
might then agree upon. Kondiaronk, 
who knew well that the Iroquois never 
regarded treaties with nations with 
whom they were at hereditary animo- 
sity, parried these proposals; and as 
his object was to excite all the tribes 
to immediate hostilities against the 
French, he next addressed an Abe- 
naqui, who accompanied the deputies, 
by reproaching the servility of his tribe 
in their obedience to the governor of 
the French. 

“ You,” said he, “of the Abenaqui, 
listen to my words! Your nation is 
the basest of the Red-skins; you in- 
habit the banks of the great river and 
the great lake ;* you live upon the 
fish and upon the oysters ; you submit 
to the degrading wishes of Ononthio ; 
but remember that the Pale-skins, if 
they are not destroyed, will, before 
long, occupy the whole of your coun- 
try, and drive you from the fish and 
the oysters into the woods. - You will 
not be allowed to hunt on the grounds 
of the Hurons, the Iroquois, the Al- 
gonquins, or the Ottawas. You will 
therefore perish, or be doomed to 
the worst curse of the great Spirit— 
‘May you be compelled by hunger 
to till the ground !’” 

Kondiaronk then, taking with him 
an Indian of the Chounan tribe, under 
the pretence of replacing a man he 
had lost in attacking the Iroquois on 
landing, returned to Makilimakinak, 
where the French commandant was 
still ignorant of the proceedings of 
M. de Nonville, and to whom the 
unfortunate Chounan was delivered ; 
and, in consequence of the statement 
made by Kondiaronk, shot by order 
of the French officer. 

Kondiaronk had an old Iroquois for 
a long time in his possession, to whom 
he afforded the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the execution of his adopted 
countryman by the French, all the 
circumstances of which, however, he 
carefully concealed from the Iroquois, 
and then said: “ I now give you your 
liberty; return to your country, and 
spend the remainder of your days in 
peace. Relate to your people the 
barbarous conduct of the French, who, 


* The River and Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
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while they are amusing your nation 
with offers of peace, seize every op- 
portunity of betraying and murdering 
you; and tell them, that all my en- 
treaties could not save the life even of 
the one man of your tribe whom I 
I adopted, to replace the warrior I 
lost at the Cascades.” 

The old Iroquois returned to his 
country, related all he witnessed, and 
delivered the message of Kondiaronk. 

The warriors of that confederacy 
were, as might be anticipated, alrea 
violently exasperated ; but this last 
masterstroke of the Huron chief made 
their very heart’s blood boil furiously 
for revenge: yet they dissembled their 
feelings so well, that De Nonville still 
expected deputies from the Six Nations. 
Kondiaronk’s policy was, however, 
fatal. The Iroquois soon after arrived 
at Montreal, but not in the spirit of 
peace. Fifteen hundred warriors, who 
landed at the upper end of the island, 
plundered and burnt all the houses 
and corn-fields; destroyed and carried 
off the cattle; massacred men, women, 
and children ; defeated and cut to 
pieces a corps of regular troops and 
fifty Algonquins, who were stationed 
to defend the approach to the town, 
and carried off about two hundred 
prisoners, 

After spreading devastation over the 
whole island, with the loss only of 
three of their warriors, they embarked 
in their canoes, with their plunder and 
their prisoners. 

The Eries, or Cat Indians, were 
soon after exterminated, and the Otta- 
was dispersed by the Iroquois, who 
would have also seized the French 
ships built to navigate lake Ontario, 
and the forts at Niagara and Fron- 
tenac, in which fever broke out, and 
carried off the greater part of the 
troops, had not the ships been burnt 
and the forts been demolished by the 
French, to prevent the Indians getting 
them into their possession. 

War, famine, and disease, seemed 
combined for the utter destruction of 
the French in Canada, when the cele- 
brated Count de Frontenac arrived 
from France, accompanied by the Iro- 
quois chiefs, and reinforced with 
troops. The Iroquois renewed their 
hostilities, and again plundered the 
settlements. Fresh troops arrived from 
France, and a fleet was fitted out by 
the English colonists for the conquest 
of Quebec. This expedition failed, 
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but one thousand [Iroquois rushed 
upon the upper part of the island of 
Montreal, burnt thirty houses and 
barns, and carried off several prisoners, 
whom they put to the most torturous 
death. 

It would seem as if their vengeance 
would never satiate. Another expe- 
dition was made by the English over- 
land against Canada. They were ac- 
companied by the Iroquois warriors, 
and success appeared certain; but a 
crafty chief blasted the existing pro- 
spect of exterminating the French co- 
lonists To this sachem the Iroquois 
listened at all times with profound 
deference and obedience. 

«“ Ah!” said he, “ but I have been 
thinking what will become of us if 
we destroy the French, who now keep 
the English in check. In order to 
possess our fine country, the latter will 
assuredly crush us: they have already 
made disastrous advances upon us, 
and enervated many of our people. 
Let us rather leave the French and 
English in a position which will make 
either of them put a high value on our 
enmity or alliance.” 

This was, at all times, the favourite 
Troquois policy ; but, in order not to 
desert the expedition openly, he planned 
the accomplishment of his treachery, 
under profound secresy, and a dia- 
bolical scheme. 

“ The lawless savages,” says Raynal, 
“the religious Hebrews, the wise and 
warlike Greeks and Romans; in a 
word, all people, whether civilised or 
not, have always made what is called 
the rights of nations consist in craft or 
violence.” 

The English army were encamped 
on the banks of a small river, waiting 
for the coming up of the artillery and 
ammunition, which moved on slowly, 
some days in the rear; and the In- 
dians, who meantime were successful 
in hunting, flayed all the animals they 
killed, and, by the advice of their 
sachem, sunk the skins in the river, 
some distance above the English camp. 
The scheme was fatal. The unsus- 
picious English, who continued to 
drink the poisoned water, were at- 
tacked with dysentery and fever, and 
carried off so rapidly, that all military 
Operations were suspended, and the 
remaining troops retreated back to 
New York. 

Kondiaronk, meanwhile, who beheld 
the increasing power and the advances 
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of the Iroquois with indignation, saw 
the French rebuilding the fort at Nia- 
gara, and again entrenching on the 
hunting country of the Hurons. He 
had just returned from a triumphant 
expedition into the Michigan territory, 
where he nearly exterminated the Are- 
tagamis, or Foxes, old allies of the 
Troquois ; and now, while exulting in 
his late success, he beheld the French 
re-established in Fort St. Louis, at the 
mouth of the Niagara. He, in conse- 
quence, pitched his encampment on 
the spit of land that separates from 
lake Ontario that sheet of water now 
known by the name of Burlington 
Bay. 

The commander of Fort St. Louis, 
the Chevalier De la Porte, was an of- 
ficer of great skill and bravery. His 
wife, a woman of extraordinary per- 
sonal charms and accomplishments, 
with their child, four years old, resided 
with him in the fort. As the woods 
were impenetrable to any except In- 
dian women, it was usual for Mons. 
and Mad. La Porte to make little even- 
ing excursions on the water. On one 
of these occasions, La Porte, who was 
detained superintending the extension 
of some outworks at the garrison, did 
not accompany his wife and child. 
The Huron chief, who had spies under 
the screen of the wooded banks, watch- 
ing every movement of the French, 
was instantly apprised of Madame de 
la Porte being with her child, and 
without her husband, on the water, 
and, it being calm, was rowed along 
the banks by four men only with her 
in the boat. Kondiaronk immediately 
pushed off with four canoes and twelve 
warriors, and in a short time captured 
the boat, killed the four oarsmen, and 
carried off Madame La Porte and 
child as prisoners. 

The Chevalier De la Porte, who had 
received a reinforcement the day before 
from Fort Frontenac, had resolved to 
dislodge the Hurons, although he knew 
well that Kondiaronk was an unbeaten 
and formidable enemy. There was 
now no time to be lost; the night was 
fixed upon for the attack, which was 
to be made from the sea with the 
boats. The Hurons were not unpre- 

pared; yet the onset of the French 
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with fire-grenades, and sword in hand, 
was attended with terrible slaughter. 
La Porte’s first object was to rescue 
his wife and child; Kondiaronk’s, to 
retain such precious prisoners. The 
archery of the Hurons was most galling 
and fatal to the French ; but the latter 
had prepared various combustibles, 
which were now thrown in among the 
wigwams. The conflagration spread 
destruction all around ; the wife and 
child of La Porte were seen in the 
rear of Kondiaronk, when the latter 
was about planting an arrow in the 
heart of the French commander. At 
this moment, Madame La Porte, who 
was placed beside the fire, flung a 
blazing brand at the face of the Huron 
chief, and rushed with her child-to- 
wards her husband. The French 
thickened in between her and the 
Hurons. At the same instant, a band 
of the latter sprung to the boats of the 
former and cut them adrift, leaving 
the French no means of retreat. By 
the torches on the shore, this feat was 
observed by the people remaining in 
the fort, who manned four boats that 
remained, and immediately proceeded 
to reinforce La Porte. On their ar- 
rival the combat was terrible, and the 
French on the point of being routed 
and destroyed They now rallied, and 
led on by La Porte, whose child had, 
on raising its head at that moment, 
been killed by an arrow, they fought 
heroically, but not with more despera- 
tion than the Hurons. After the se- 
cond onset, three warriors only of the 
latter remained. Two of these soon 
fell; a third still proudly stood. La 
Porte ordered his life to be spared. 
He cried out, that he disdained to ac- 
cept life from the Pale-skins, and, 
drawing an arrow from his quiver, 
took firm aim, and sent it through the 
heart of La Porte. The undaunted 
warrior fell immediately after, nearly 
cut into pieces by the sabres of the 
French. 

So died the renowned chief of the 
Hurons ; and the traveller who passes 
near a clump of fantastic trees, at the 
entrance of Burlington Bay, will ob- 
serve several artificial mounds: under 
one of these repose the ashes of 
KonDIARONK. 
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Spain Illustrated. 


SPAIN: ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS, ROBERTS, AND ROSCOE. 


WE are indebted to the enterprise of a 
couple of painters for our best know- 
ledge respecting the condition and ap- 
pearance of external nature in modern 
Spain. 

Mr. John F. Lewis is perfectly well 
known to every individual in town, 
feeling or affecting a taste for the fine 
arts, as, without rivalry, the greatest of 
our water-colour painters in his own 
walk of the art —and that is the highest. 
The only man who could be named as 
an equal is Mr. Cattermole, whom 
Recrna loves to honour; but such is 
the diversity of their excellences, so 
different severally are their styles, that 
never can these admirable artists be 
regarded for one moment as rivals. 
Mr. John Lewis is also especially 
known as the painter of sundry ex- 
quisite pictures upon Spanish sub- 
jects, remarkable, above all others that 
have ever before appeared in England, 
for fidelity and vigour of delineation—— 
for correctness of character and cos- 
tume, respecting all objects animate 
and inanimate—the features of exter- 
nal nature—the works of man, and 
man himself; all of which have a 
wild, and often a forlorn idiosyncrasy, 
in Spain — the cradle, the theatre, and 
the grave of romance and antique chi- 
valry. But he is also author of a work 
especially Spanish, entitled Sketches 
and Drawings of the Alhambra ;* 
and of another, and even more beau- 
tiful volume, in largest folio, which is 
now on the eve of appearance.t As to 
the first, even as thus put forth, to the 
tasteful and learned of the public it is 
a magnificent work ; but I can assure 
the world, it conveys but a faint and 
most cold idea of the drawings from 
which it has been furnished forth. Be- 
sides, it forms but a small portion in- 
deed of the result of two years’ loving 
labour in Spain, which enriches the 
— of Mr. Lewis. Not alone 

as he glowing sketches of all the 
great pictures of all the great masters, 


seizing their inspiration, intimating 
their expression, and suggesting their 
colours ; not alone has he, as in the 
volume of faéry architecture to which I 
particularly allude, the choicest speci- 
mens of Moorish taste and splendour, 
but travelling in all parts of the country 
with a frank bearing, a stout heart, a 
cultivated taste, an intelligent mind, 
and high enthusiasm for his art, he has 
transferred to his sketch-book many a 
scene of living beauty, many a scene 
of strange and intense excitement, many 
a countenance of fearful power, and 
many a face and form of surpassing 
loveliness. Strange tales, too, has he 
to tell of what he saw and heard, 
whilst mixing with all classes of the 
people—to-day in a palace, to-morrow 
in a posada in some dark sierra—now 
the guest of a grandee — again the 
companion ofa bandit. But of these, 
reader, you will peradventure learn more 
hereafter. Mr. David Roberts has also 
travelled in Spain—of which, in addi- 
tion to many pictures he has exhibited, 
the Landscape Annuals{ of this year 
and the preceding are proof. And 
truly, I hold the country indebted to 
Mr. Roberts for the publication of this 
and the preceding Annual; for they, 
and especially the latter, contain a 
great deal of valuable information 
about a land in which, although the 
dangers be exaggerated, travelling is 
not always quite safe, and never so 
entirely pleasant as to lure a mere idle 
wanderer from the beaten track of the 
tourist. Besides, a perfect reliance 
may be placed upon the truth and 
good faith of Mr. Roberts; and, con- 
sequently, all manner of credit is due 
to the numerous notes throughout the 
volume, which were suggested by him 
to the littérateur. This, I beg to ob- 
serve, is a matter of no small import- 
ance. We are very unfortunate in 
the people who have chosen to write 
books about Spain; not one of them 
with which I am acquainted is to be 


* Sketches and Drawings in Spain. By John F. Lewis. Made during a recent 
Tour in that Country ; being a selection of Twenty-five of the most interesting 


Sketches from his portfolio, drawn on stone entirely by himself. 


tinted. 
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+ Sketches of the Alhambra. By J. F. Lewis. Royal folio. Made during a 
Residence there in the years 1833-4. Hodgson and Co., Pall Mall. 
_ $ The Tourist in Spain: Andalusia. By Thos. Roscoe. Illustrated from Draw- 
ings by David Roberts. London, 1836 ; Jennings and Co. 
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depended upon. Perhaps Semple’s is 
the fairest, as Inglis’s, the last in point 
of date, is decidedly the most men- 
dacious. 

The objects of the compilers of the 
work for this year, Mr. Roberts the 
artist, and Mr. Roscoe the littérateur, 
are stated in the advertisement : 


** For the subject of the previous vo- 
lume of the Landscape Annual in Spain, 
the author selected one of the most re- 
markable events in European history — 
the fall of the Moors of Granada. On 
this basis he sought to found his views 
on the character, manners, and closing 
fortunes of a people, so singularly dis- 
tinguished from the other races of man 
by ‘their unvary ing nationality, and their 
unswerving fidelity to the free life of the 
desert. 

** It was the author’s object in the 
fall of Granada, to give individual as 
well as imaginative interest to his nar- 
rative, by blending with it the more po- 
pular and romantic traditions of the 
people, preferably to adopting the doubt- 
ful and colder opinions of recent writers 
on points still open to dispute; for it 
was his conviction that a more vivid, 
and no less correct picture of Spain, 
might thus he brought before the eye 
of the reader. Upon the subject of An- 
dalusia, in the present instance, the author 
conceived it judicious to adhere to the 
strict line of historical information, con- 
sulting those sources so abundantly teem- 
ing with romantic truths and startling 
realities, beyond the power of imagina- 
tion itself to surpass. 

** By a series of rapid sketches, as 
varied, interesting, and amusing, as 
abundant materials and close research 
could supply, he has anxiously sought 
to give additional zest to the pictorial 
charm conferred upon his book by the 
enthusiasm and talent of an artist, who 
studied carefully on the spot every sub- 
ject which he has here delineated. It 
may be proper further to state, that for 
much of the information comprised in 
the notes descriptive of the places and 
wood-engravings, the author is indebted 
to the personal observation of the same 
individual.” 

Let it not be supposed, however, 
that this volume, like Mr. Ritchie’s 
Annual, is in sooth a book of travels, 
deriving its merit from the letter-press. 
No such thing! The staple commodity 
of the work consists of a glance at the 
history of Spain generally, and a sketch 
of the history of Andalusia. This has 
been supplied by Mr. Roscoe; and 
although it be utterly impossible to 
construct, from the materials which lay 
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strewed around him in such profusion, 
any thing but a work highly interest- 
ing, yet we can by no means compli- 
ment Mr. Roscoe on his performance. 
His style is frigid and inflated, and 
tends, as far as it may, to destroy in 
the narration the effects of deeds, and 
events, and passages, which are too 
essentially romantic and grand them- 
selves, without injury, to endure the 
clothing of aught except the very sim- 
plest language in which they could be 
told. There is, moreover, a want of 
method and of grasp in his mode of 
dealing with the subject: it is one of 
which you see clearly, from the first, 
he is by no means master. 

As regards modern Spain, the only 
information you receive is from Mr. 
Roberts’s notes; and his excellent 
drawings it is, combined with these, 
that give grace, and beauty, and value 
to the volume. There are twenty-one 
engravings, besides a number of wood- 
cuts, almost all deserving a high degree 
of praise ; and some the very highest. 
They are not mere translations of the 
places to the paper, although in that 
power there is a great deal to praise, 
but they are most effectively arranged, 
according to the best laws that dictate 
upon picturesque arrangement ; and, at 
the same time, many graces are snatched 
beyond the reach of ordinary art. I 
open the golden volume at hap-hazard, 
and what turns up? the prison of the 
Inquisition, Cordova. Now here the 
artist has shewn himself worthy of the 
name. See under what an imaginative 
distribution of light and shade he has 
placed the otherwise poor outline of 
that building! Does not the imagin- 
ative yet natural light, which he “has 
thrown upon the objects in that view, 
tally with the preconceived notion you 
may have had of the awful dungeon of 
the Inquisition ? and could you tolerate 
seeing it depicted under the common- 
place circumstances of sun and shadow, 
in which half the landscape-painters 
of the day would have invested it, and 
have taken great praise to themselves 
on its ineffective fidelity? We turn 
up the frontispiece—the Bull-Ring at 
Seville. This is really a picture of 
immense power, and, as a piece of 
eflect, gives us a most lively idea of 
the scene. It looks true, too; and 
that, of course, in a scene of this sort, 
is a great matter. We jump to a 
conclusion, and take the last plate in 
the volume: it is Malaga. Is it not 
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well chosen? While looking upon it, 
one feels on an eminence — on eagles’ 
wings, soaring over a magnificent city, 
and so taking a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole. Here we have, on a six-inch 
bit of paper, an idea of miles and miles 
of extent brought upon our vision. 
Talk of your Martin and his vastness 
—for that is the grand praise your 
half-informed critic insists upou — [ 
say he has never done any thing that 
looks half so extensive ; and I am sure 
he has never pencilled any thing that 
looks half so real as the scene before 
me. Could Martin do this sort of 
thing? Could he truly and beautifully 
depict, in their proper gradations — 
mind ye, controlled by the necessity of 
being faithful—-could he depict all 
these ten thousand turrets, towers, 
steeples, gables, roofs, and chimneys? 
those mountains, this sea, those ships, 
in their proper reference to each other? 
I do not think so. JI do not think, as 
the phrase goes, ‘* he has it in him.” 
It is easy enough to conjure up ideas 
from the vasty deep of his own recep- 
tacle of whims, and so portray im- 
practicable designs in architecture — 
things which can only seem to live upon 
paper, and never could be brought to 
the test of brick and mortar; but I 
hold that, if Mr. Martin were placed 
in the situation of Mr. Roberts, when 
the latter sketched Malaga, we should 
have had a different sort of thing. I'll 
tell you what he would have given us: 
a midnight’ sky—no Day, but all 
Martin, a long streak of light in the 
horizon, a street or two in dim per- 
spective, a few badly drawn figures, 
looking as if they wondered at * What 
the devil brought them there,” and 
a solid flash of white lightning, run- 
ning in the traditional zigzag across the 
picture. Look at Xeres from the ram- 
parts, and get a new idea from his 
view of Gibraltar; turn into his inte- 
riors, and gaze with him on the adorned 
surface of his exteriors; go along with 
him while his solitary footsteps sound 
in the halls of the Alhambra, or sit 
down with him on the breezy battle- 
ments of a city, and you will find him 
a good guide, and agree with us as to 
the merits of an accomplished artist. 
But now, as to Mr. Roscoe; he 
commences his work by magnifying 
the interest of the subject on which 
he was engaged. This was scarcely 
necessary respecting the very first of 
the Roman provinces — the battle- 








field of so many heart-thrilling cam- 
paigns, from the desperate defence of 
Saguntum, to the days of Sartorius, 
the immortal partisan —the nurse of so 
many of the most distinguished sons 
of the empire in arts and arms—of 
Trajan, Adrian, Nerva, Quinctilian, 
Seneca, Lucan, Silius Italicus, Martial, 
P. Mela, Columela, and Averroes— 
the real scene of knight-errantry—the 
theatre for 


‘* Deeds of high emprize and chivalry ;” 


for, notwithstanding the authority of 
ballads and romances, I do not helieve 
that gentlemen ever went in search of 
adventure in the swamps and forests 
of an ungenial clime—the seat of 
learning, and refinement, and magni- 
ficence unrivalled, at a time when all 
was dark and barbarous around —the 
realisation well-nigh of the tasteful 
voluptuary’s Paradise —the vantage 
ground from whence “a new world 
was called into existence ””—the field 
for many and many a passage of 
British valour, from the glories of the 
Black Prince to the mighty achieve- 
ments of our Wellington. 

In the story of the earlier Moorish 
conquerors, there are necessarily con- 
tained relations of startling and peculiar 
interest. Take, for instance, the follow- 
ing astounding circumstances in the life 
of Muza, the second of the great con- 
querors of Spain. He had quarrelled, 
during the khaliphate of Suleiman’s 
brother, with Tarikh, who gave his 
name to the rock of Gibraltar, and 
had been convicted of injustice towards 
that general in the very presence of the 
Commander of the Faithful. Amongst 
a heap of other treasures, the fruits of 
his victories, Muza produced the cele- 
brated green table of Roderick, the 
gem of his wealth. Tarikh claimed 
the honour of having originally seized 
it, and declared it had been forced 
from him by Muza; and, in proof of 
this, exhibited one of the legs which 
he had fortunately retained. But mark 
the sequel, and remember that, however 
ill Muza might have borne himself to- 
wards his rival in glory, he had done 
the state most noble service. 


** Within a few days Suleiman was 
raised to the khaliphate, threw Muza into 
prison, scourged him with rods, and fined 
him very severely for his disobedience, 
While the aged chief underwent this 
outrageous treatment, his heroic son 
added Lusitania, as far as the ocean, 
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to the sway of the Moslem. Splendid 
proofs of his success, borne by a noble 
deputation, arrived at Damascus. With 
consummate baseness, the khaliph ac- 
cepted the tribute of his faithful chief, 
and dismissed the same deputies with 
secret orders to depose the brave sons 
of Muza, and send their heads to Da- 
mascus. Dreading the resentment of so 
powerful a family, the despot, with ty- 
raunic instinct, resolved to extirpate all 
its members, and, with a refinement of 
cruelty hardly surpassed in the Moslem 
annals, he fixed upon the oldest friend 
and companion in arms of Muza and of 
his son, their beloved Habib Ben-Obe- 
diah, for the execution of his foul pur- 
pose. That aged soldier was struck with 
horror. ‘Is it possible!’ he exclaimed 
to Zeyad Ben-Naaba, his assistant in this 
fearful task, ‘ can the enemies of Muza 
have so soon effaced every recollection 
of his wondrous exploits? But God is 
just! He commands obedience to our 
sovereign.’ 

“ Abdelaziz was residing with his 
family at his country-seat, near Seville, 
reposing under the laurels he had so 
bravely won. As he was universally 
loved, it was feared lest his assassina- 
tiom should excite a public tumult ; and 
the very friends whom he most cherished, 
on whom he most relied, first defamed 
and deprived him of the reputation of a 
good Mussulman, ere they ventured to 
strike the fatal blow. His noblest virtues 
—his liberality, his humanity to the 
Christians, his known magnanimous 
principle, 


* To spare the vanquish’d and subdue 
the proud ’— 


were represented in the light of actual 
crimes. Dazzled by the charms of Egi- 
lone, widow of King Roderick, he had 
espoused that princess, and celebrated 
his nuptials with public festivals and 
games. But it was long ere calumny 
made the desired impression. People, 
governed with justice and wisdom, do 
not give to falsehood a ready ear: they 
felt that they were happy, and despised 
his calumniators. Yet the dark deed 
was to be done. The hour selected was 
that of matin prayer— the place, the pri- 
vate sanctuary of his palace. While ab. 
sorbed in this invariable duty—for the 
Moslem governor was as pious as he 
was just—a party of hired assassins 
attacked and slew him. They severed 
his head from his body; and while 
murmurs and threats burst forth on all 
sides, and the people thronged every 
eourt and avenue in search of arms, the 
aged Habib came forth, and proclaimed, 
as the tears ran down his cheeks, ‘ The 
supreme will of the khaliph’— words 
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which at once sanctified the atrocity of 
the deed. A strange and horrid silence, 
broken only by groans, followed this an- 
nouncement, But calm being restored, 
Habib set out with his friend’s head, 
the peerless chief whom he had fondled 
when a boy, and first led into battle, 
to present it to the grand sultan of 
Damascus. 

“ Such, in every country, is the 
superstitious adoration sought to be in- 
spired even for the crimes of caste. But 
though the son of Omeida was in so 
far esteemed a good Mussulman, the 
thoughts of meeting his earliest friend 
and patron, the unhappy Muza, must 
almost have shaken the loyalty of his 
spirit ; and when he heard the anguished 
words which burst from the father’s lips 
on beholding the head of his best-loved 
son, when nature asserted a power above 
that of all reference for the idol worship 
of self-power in man, its executioner 
must have felt a pang even sharper than 
that of the bereaved parent. The kha. 
liph had the additional cruelty to cause 
Muza to be brought into his presence, 
and pointing to the head of Abdelaziz, 
asked him if he remembered it. ‘ Ac- 
cursed of God!’ replied the father, turn- 
ing away his eyes—‘ oh! most accursed 
be the barbarian, the murderer of the 
man who possessed greater worth than 
himself!’ After uttering these words, 
Muza walked out of the palace, through 
the streets of Damascus, and took the 
way to the desert. Not even the khaliph 
spoke ; and no one ventured to impede 
his path, as if the extreme grief he dis- 
covered had rendered him sacred in the 
eyes of all who beheld him. He sought 
out no friends—no hardy tribe of his 
family—to avenge. He had lost the sons 
that had fought at his side, and he died, 
it is supposed, broken-hearted ; for, like 

that intrepid Muza, long the shield of 
Granada in later times, he was no more 
heard of.” 


I wish also to call the reader's notice 
to a passage most highly characteristic 
of the great days of Spanish chivalry, 
which is quoted by Mr. Roscoe from 
El Conde et book written by 
the grandson of King San Fernando, 
Prince Juan Manuel. It concerns the 
relative valour of three Spanish knights, 
as displayed against the Moors. Every 
body who loves passages of “ derring- 
do” must delight to hear it; and 
even the lily-livered, who care not for 
these matters, must be touched by the 
simple quaintness of the narrative. It 
is styled 
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arch Don Fernando, who beleaguered 
Seville, had in his army three knights of 
arms, esteemed the best of which the 
world could then boast. One of them 
was called Don Lorenza Suarez Gallinato, 
another Don Garci Perez de Bargas, but 
of the gallant third I have forgotten the 
name. One day these three cavaliers got 
into a dispute as to who was the best 
soldier, free from all dread, and without 
reproach ; and as they could not arrive 
ata decision in any other manner, they 
agreed to arm cap-a-pie, and advance to 
the gate of the beleaguered capital and 
strike it with their lances. The next 
morning they all three armed, and rid- 
ing up, smote the city gate with their 
spears. When the Moors, seeing they 
were only three, and taking them for 
envoys, sallied not forth, the three 
knights passed the mine and the bar- 
bican, arrived at the gate of the city, 
and having struck loudly, turned the 
reins of their chargers to return to the 
camp. The Moors now perceiving that 
they bore no mission, end thinking them- 
selves insulted, hurried in numbers from 
the Plaza Real through the gates, all 
eager to overtake them ; and when the 

heard the rolling of the city gate, as it 
opened, the Spanish knights turned 
round, having gone some way, while 
fifteen hundred borse and more than 
twenty thousand foot came in pursuit. 
The knights, still facing round, expected 
them; and when near, he of whom I 
forget the name put spurs, and couching 
his lance assaulted them. Don Lorenzo 
and Don Perez remained still; but when 
very near, De Vargas flew among them 
—his companion not stirring from the 
spot, nor making assault till the whole 
army came upon him, Then he began 
to achieve prodigies of gallantry in the 
thick of the enemy. And when those of 
the royal camp saw the three knights so 
hard beset by the Moors, they started 
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forth to their help. Though sore wounded, 
not one of these champions of Christ fell, 
protected by the mercy of God; and the 
battle grew fierce and general. At last 
the king, Don Fernando, came forth ; and 
that day it went well with the Christians, 
Having returned to his tent, the king 
commanded the three knights to be ar- 
rested, declaring that they deserved death 
for so mad an action; at first, because 
they had thrown the royal host into 
confusion ; the next, for risking the lives 
of such bold knights. The chiefs and 
nobles interfered, and begged for mercy 
from the king; upon which he ordered 
them to be set loose. When he farther 
learned that the exploit had been per- 
formed on account of the dispute which 
had taken place, he summoned a council 
of all the good knights who were with 
him to judge which of the three had ac- 
quitted himself most bravely. You may 
be sure when they met there was a grand 
discussion ; for some said that it required 
greater courage to rush at once to the 
assault, like the first knight; others de- 
clared for the second, and not a few for 
the third. Each gave many good reasons 
for their decision ; but at length the ge- 
neral conclusion which they arrived at 
was this: That if the Moors who pursued 
them had been in such force as to admit 
the chance of being vanquished, the first 
was entitled to be pronounced the best 
knight, because he first did what it was in 
his power to finish ; but since their num. 
bers were invincible, it was not courage 
so much as shame of flight, and the fear 
which did not permit him to stand firm 
and await theirassault. That the second, 
who stood longer than the former, ought 
to be held the better knight of the two. 
But Don Lorenzo Suarez Gallinato, who 
the longest bore the fear and suspense, 
till the Moors actually fell upon him, 
was to be adjudged the best knight.” 
Morcan Rarttcer. 





THE PRESENT STATE OF IRELAND, 


Sir,—You express a desire to hear 
from me an account of affairs in this 
country, and I shall endeavour to com- 
ply with your wishes ; the more espe- 
cially as I have lately had an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the effects of recent 
measures, from a personal observation 
of the people in the north, in the south, 
and in the west of Ireland. Iam, as 
you know, a plain man, and shall deal 
simply with plain facts, and such in- 
ferences as are clearly deducible from 
them. 

Perhaps there never was a chief go- 


vernor in this country who so rapidly 
won “ golden opinions from all sorts 
of people” as the Earl of Haddington. 
He was, I believe, a politician of the 
Canning school, and had ever been 
distinguished, both in the lower and 
the upper house of parliament, for the 
ability with which he advocated mea- 
sures of what might be called a liberal 
policy ; which would, probably, have 
had less of his support, if he could 
have foreseen distinctly to what they 
must have led. But he was one of the 
numerous and eloquent individuals 
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who were doomed to predict one set of 
results, and to experience another; and 
he forms an honourable exception to 
many (our present lord-chancellor of 
Ireland to wit’, who seem disposed to 
spread their sails upon the broad current 
of the democratic flood which they 
contributed to raise, careless what may 
become of the vessel of state, provided 
their own interests are but well served ; 
for from the moment measures were 
instituted, by which the old institu- 
tions of the country must be swamped, 
Lord Haddington was amongst the 
most strenuous of those by whom they 
were resisted. 

He came to Ireland not without 
an expectation of seeing yet some 
happy results from the emancipatory 
bill of twenty-nine ; and had, I believe, 
a latent persuasion that, if the Roman 
Catholic priesthood were paid, and 
some arrangement made by which the 
collection of tithe might be rendered 
less invidious, the country would again 
experience prosperity. But, short as 
was his sojourn amongst us, it was 
sufficient to undeceive him. I had, 
as you know, many opportunities of 
seeing his excellency, both in public 
and in private, and never did J see 
any one who applied his mind with 
more patient assiduity to the investi- 
gation of every subject which, in the 
high position he occupied, came under 
his review. He conversed with every 
one from whom information was to be 
derived, with an earnestness and a 
familiarity eminently calculated to draw 
from them whatever of valuable know- 
ledge they possessed ; and he argued 
the several points that presented them- 
selves with the most encouraging fair- 
ness and candour. Then, his court was 
a perfect model of what a viceregal 
court in Ireland ought to be. It was 
sufficiently national to satisfy every 
proper feeling of the natives of the 
country : indeed, perhaps, if there was 
a fault, it was in a leetle too great a 
partiality for peculiarly Irish predilec- 
tions. But then it was exemplary in 
the highest degree; and the hospi- 
talities, which were conducted with 
princely splendour, were dispensed, 
without any regard to sect or party, 
amongst the distinguished individuals 
of every class who could be considered 
entitled to partake of them, while the 
noble host diffused himself amongst his 
company with an urbanity and an affa- 
bility which made the very humblest 
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of his visitors feel at the most perfect 
ease, and with a dignity that com- 
manded the respect of the most 
exalted. 

His departure from the country was 
singularly affecting. He was escorted 
to the water-side by all the rank and 
the worth of Ireland ; and as his ar- 
rival was looked upon as the pledge 
of good government, which every day 
that he remained amongst us was cal- 
culated to redeem, the fiat for his recall 
sounded in the ears of all who heard it 
as the signal for misrule, and the fore- 
runner of incalculable evils. 

At his leave-taking levee an incident 
occurred which is worth relating, and 
I do not know that it has found its 
way into public before. On the part 
of a respectable body of architects, 
Mr. Morrison presented his excellency 
with an address expressive of their 
keen regret at his removal. They 
stated that they were able to estimate 
the value of his presence as chief go- 
vernor as well, at least, as any other 
class of their fellow-countrymen, inas- 
much as they, of all others, were the 
most interested in that tranquil state 
of the country which might induce 
gentlemen of fortune to reside on 
their estates, and undertake expensive 
buildings. And the address then went 
on to say, that, during the short period 
of his sojourn, many buildings that 
had been discontinued were resumed, 
and for others estimates had been made, 
and preparations were in progress ; but 
that the instant the change of ministry 
took place, by which the country was 
about to lose the benefit of his excel- 
lency’s administration, all plans in- 
volving expense, and implying a design 
of settled residence in the country, 
were laid aside: the gentry conceiving 
that any expenditure thus made must, 
in the altered circumstances in which 
they were placed, be far too hazardous 
to be attempted. This little incident 
speaks for itself, and abundantly shews 
how little of protection to life and pro- 
perty can be expected from the pre- 
sent régime, who have handed over to 
Mr. Daniel O’Connell the disposal of 
the viceroyalty of Ireland. 

Nor could they have done so more 
significantly than by the manner in 
which Lord Mulgrave made his en- 
trance into the Irish metropolis. So 
much has been already said upon this 
subject, both in parliament and out of 
it, that I will spare your pages an enu- 
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meration of the various treasonable and 
seditious emblems which appeared in 
the procession by which he was escorted. 
Suffice it to say, that whatever could 
designate the strongest anti-Anglican 
antipathies, or revive the recollections of 
1798, in such a way as to render them 
much less a warning than a pattern, 
was there ostentatiously displayed. The 
lord-lieutenant was ushered into Dublin 
in a manner that might lead a passing 
stranger to doubt whether he was the 
captive of an insulting and ferocious 
populace, or his gracious majesty’s re- 
presentative in Ireland. And, in fact, 
his supporters knew that, however he 
might act in the latter capacity, his 
presence would be just as available to 
them as if he existed in the former. 
They looked upon him as their instru- 
ment of misgovernment ; one by whom 
loyal men would be discountenanced, 
and all those who sympathised in 
feeling and principle with Mr. Daniel 
O’Connell, whose creature he was, 
cherished and supported. They knew 
that no obstacle would now be thrown 
in the way of an effectual settlement 
of the church question, and but little 
sympathy would be evinced for a plun- 
dered establishment and an impove- 
rished clergy. Thus, one of the great- 
est obstacles to their design might be 
quietly removed; and the church 
having been detruded from its place, 
and its clergy having become either 
stipendiaries or exiles, the slender ties 
which would then bind the countries 
together would scarcely require an 
effort in order to be snapped asunder. 

The repealers and anarchists, the 
papists and revolutionists—all those 
to whom the church is an offence, 
and British authority in this country a 
grievance — knew this; and they were 
well satisfied to endure the empty 
pageant of a viceroyalty, under the 
protection of which all their favourite 
designs might be carried on, with a 
much greater prospect of a successful 
issue than could under ordinary cir- 
cumstances attend them. 

The deep foundations of British in- 
fluence were strongly laid by James I., 
when that monarch planted the settle- 
ments and erected the corporations, 
by which the wealth and the intellect 
of the country obtained such a supe- 
riority over mere numbers, as enabled 
them effectually to conduct foreign in- 
fluence, and to control the Popish fac- 
tion in the Irish parliament. The great 
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ecclesiastical incorporation served the 
same end ; and, in addition to its use- 
fulness as a means of preserving and 
diffusing Scriptural truths, interested 
almost every respectable Protestant 
family in the country in the main- 
tenance of a system by which they 
were so largely advantaged. I well 
know that, in some instances, church 
patronage was grievously abused ; and 
I also know that that very abuse has 
been one of the most fruitful sources 
of evil to the church establishment. 
But it is equally certain that the abuse 
might be corrected without touching 
the foundations of that establishment ; 
and that it was, in fact, in rapid course 
of heing corrected, when it pleased our 
rulers to exchange the pruning-knife 
for the pickaxe, and to prefer demoli- 
tion to improvement. What were very 
sufficient causes for reform have been 
converted into pretexts for destruction ; 
and a British ministry have been found, 
so greedy of power, and so reckless 
of character, as to sacrifice without a 
struggle — yes! to aid in the overthrow 
of the stronghold of British connexion 
in this country, at the imperious requi- 
sition of its powerful, bigoted, and 
infuriate enemies. 

Perhaps the wisdom of James the 
First’s policy may best be estimated 
by the fact, that the arch traitors in 
Ireland at present see no hope of ac- 
complishing their designs while a sin- 
gle vestige of it remains unrescinded. 
Accordingly, it is proposed to destroy 
the corporations, by which Protestant 
influence will be overthrown, and to 
annihilate the church, by which the 
only effectual provision for the main- 
tenance of the Protestant religion will 
be extinguished. If these insane 
measures of Mr. O’Connell, and the 
creatures whom he maintains in power, 
should be carried into effect, no doubt 
can exist that they must eventuate in 
the separation of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The Protestant influence, 
which was established in this country, 
was that alone by which the machina- 
tions of former traitors were defeated. 
It was by that influence the designs of 
James II. were confounded. It was by 
that influence the rebellion in 1798 was 
put down. It was by that influence, 
and that influence only, that a formid- 
able resistance has since that period 
been made to the desperate faction of 
which the Irish agitator is now the 
recognised head. And he well knows 
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that, until it is beaten down, all his 
efforts must be vain to effect the dis- 
memberment of the empire. To ad- 
dress language of this kind to the in- 
fatuated or the reckless men who are 
either blindly or reluctantly working 
his wicked will, would be a species of 
folly to which I do not aspire. But can 
it be possible that the people of England 
will continue much longer deluded ? 
Can it be possible that they will con- 
tinue insensible to the condition of the 
Protestants here, when by so doing they 
are abandoning the only safeguard of 
British connexion? I will not believe 
it. Ifthe Irish demagogues succeed in 
their object to sever the countries (for 
I will not condescend to notice the 
disgusting hypocrisy of those who 
affect at present to maintain that the 
union may be repealed without even- 
tually involving such a severance), not 
only will the best hopes of Ireland be 
blighted, but Great Britain herself could 
not survive the mutilation. And a con- 
viction of this truth it is which, in my 
opinion, renders the Romish priesthood 
such eager partisans of the measure of 
repeal. England is at present the 
stay and the glory of Protestantism in 
Europe ; and they gloat with fell de- 
light at the prospect of her overthrow 
or her humiliation. The more saga- 
cious of them are not, I believe, 
insensible of the difficulties in which 
this country must be involved in the 
event of separation. Many of them, I 
know, would, in the abstract, prefer the 
mild rule of the British government 
to that absolute domination of the 
demagogue to which they must neces- 
sarily be exposed when Ireland became 
an independent nation. But such is 
the force of the malignant bigotry by 
which they are actuated, that, for the 
sake of prostrating heretical England, 
they would cheerfully run all these 
risks, and encounter all these dangers ; 
and there is not a consideration of 

rudence or of interest which could 

e suggested that would not be over- 
borne by the vehemence of their anti- 
Protestant predilections. Can it be that 
no counter spirit shall arise in Great 
Britain, for the preservation of that 
which it is the object of these men 
and their deluded followers to destroy ? 
I cannot believe it. Such supineness 
would appear to me to be contrary to 
the nature of things. And I will con- 
tinue to write, and I trust others will 
continue to act, under the impression 
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that that great people only require to 
be informed in order to be aroused, 
and that whatever contributes to strip 
our opponents of the plausible disguises 
which they have assumed will, at the 
same time, contribute to excite and to 
animate the defenders of the constitu- 
tion. 

The present destructive ministry can- 
not stand, if the people of England be 
not with them. And, if we do our duty 
to ourselves, it is quite impossible that 
any but those who hesitate not to avow 
the very worst designs should lend their 
sanction to measures which could only 
be sincerely patronised by the worst 
enemies of the weal and the honour of 
England. Let us, therefore, be up and 
doing. Let every inlet of sound in- 
formation be employed, for the pur- 
pose of rectifying the national judg- 
ment and enlightening the national 
mind. Let truth have the benefit of 
the same persevering and energetic 
advocacy which has hitherto given 
falsehood so great an advantage, and 
the time is not distant when we shall 
be rescued from the hands of wicked 
men, and may rejoice, with all a pa- 
triot’s joy, in the preservation of all 
that is valuable to us as men or as 
Christians. 

It requires an actual residence in 
this country, and a thorough knowledge 
of the people, to enable an Englishman 
to form a correct idea of the state of 
affairs, or to predict, with any certainty, 
our future prospects. The surface is 
so smooth, in those very places where 
the organised system of disturbance is 
most complete, that he could scarcely 
bring himself to believe in its existence. 
He would, in all probability, say, “ I 
am never molested ; I can traverse every 
part of the country, by day or by night, 
without encountering any thing more 
formidable than the civil salutation of 
the peasantry as I proceed on my 
way. How, then, can I believe them 
the bloodthirsty and exterminating 
wretches they are represented?” All 
this may be true; but the individual 
who should infer from it a tranquil 
and settled state of things would labour 
under a great delusion. The bandits 
by whom Ireland is infested know well 
what they are about. He, it may be, 
does not stand in their way — he is not 
connected with any system which it is 
their object to extirpate—he has no 
claim upon them for tithes, lay or 
clerical—he has not been guilty of 
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the offence of taking a farm from 
which the former possessor was ejected 
for non-payment of rent; therefore he 
is spared —nothing would be gained 
by his murder. The savages in Ireland, 
any more than the savages in North 
America, neyer throw away a shot. 
But let him, in any one respect, be- 
come obnoxious for his activity in re- 
sisting the system by which the laws 
have hitherto been so successfully 
baffled, and he will soon learn the 
extent of their tender mercies. As 
matters stand, they have an object in 
sparing him, just as they have in taking 
off another. He will carry abroad a 
good report of them, and discredit, it 
may be, with many, the accusations to 
which they are exposed. But let him 
once become an accuser, or a witness, 
and his days will speedily be num- 
bered. 

Such is the state of the southern 
parts of Ireland ; such is the character 
of the fearful conspiracy which has al- 
ready triumphed over the laws of the 
land, and which has marked out the 
whole population of the country into 
three classes,—accomplices, dupes, and 
victims. The assassins wisely calculate 
that those who are not against them are 
for them ; for they well know that blind- 
hess or supineness will serve their turn 
as effectually as the most active co- 
operation. They have no desire to 
manifest themselves by any open hos- 
tility, as long as England is at leisure 
to direct all her energies against them. 
They well know that, if they provoked 
her anger, she could crush them by a sin- 
gle blow. But they bide theirtime. She 
will not always be at peace ; she will, 
sooner or later, get entangled in conti- 
nental affairs : and when her armies are 
fighting battles in distant countries, 
and her government intent on foreign 
objects, then will be the season for 
action in Ireland—then the patriots 
may unfurl their banner undismayed ; 
and he must be a bold man who would 
venture to oppose them. Such are the 
views and such are the impressions at 
present rife in this country; and they 
are views and impressions which the 
measures of his majesty’s government 
are only calculated to cause to increase 
and multiply. Those who entertain 
them feel that that government leans 
upon them for support; and when that 
support is given, you may depend upon 
it that Satan is not “ divided against 
himself.” There is not a joint of the 
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Tail which does not carry a dispensa- 
tion for the pillage of an heretical 
church, or a permission to persecute 
the Protestant clergy, even to exter- 
mination. 

I am very well aware, that general 
statements of this kind are always re- 
ceived with distrust. I shall, therefore, 
have recourse to plain matters of fact ; 
and I shall only add, that instances of 
atrocious outrage, similar to those which 
are here recorded, are so numerous and 
so frequent, as scarcely to excite a sen- 
sation in Ireland. Mr. Stoney would 
have his readers infer that the outrage 
which he narrates was perpetrated in 
consequence of the direct exhortations 
of the priests. Ido not go so far as 
to assert that —at least, I wait until 
something more affirmatory is furnished 
by the affidavits to which he alludes ; 
but of this I am quite certain, that it 
is altogether in accordance with the 
spirit of their system. 


“© To his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, &c. &c. &e. 

‘My Lorp,—I beg leave respectfully 
to submit to your excellency the follow. 
ing narrative of an outrage perpetrated 
in the town of Castlebar, in the county 
of Mayo, on Wednesday the 16th inst. 
The steward of the Rev. Mr, Stoney, of 
Newport, was made the victim of a most 
brutal and cowardly assault. On that 
day he was standing in the fair-green 
of Castlebar, where many hundreds of 
people were collected; one of the gan 
came behind the unconscious victim an 
felled him to the earth by a blow on the 
head ; six men then commenced beating 
him on the bare head, while the vast 
crowd looked quietly on, and made a 
ring around, Each assassin separatel 
levelled his stick at the head of their 
prostrate victim; and when he had taken 
his turn, another came on. ‘The first 
broke his stick in pieces on him; the 
assailants at the same time cried out, 
as their murderous blows descended, 
* Take that, youjumper, new-light, Bible 
reader ! —what will Mr. Stoney do for a 
preacher now?’ A man who was along 
with the steward threw himself on him 
to save him. One fellow called out to 
strike ‘the jumper;’ another desired 
them not to strike him, for he was not 
a jumper. They then dragged the man 
off the body and fell to their bloody work, 
one of the gang holding the man lest he 
should render any assistance. When 
they thought they had finished the work 
of slaughter, they went deliberately out 
of the fair-green, leaving the bleeding 
victim weltering in his gore, the crowd 
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Offering no resistance. The most revolt- 
ing part of this transaction remains to 
be told. When the work of slaughter, 
as it was supposed, was over, and the 
poor victim lying on the earth bleeding, 
apparently to death, the crowd, who 
stood aloof while the outrage was perpe- 
trating, allowed the cattle to close in on 
him, and shewed, by their driving them, 
that they wished them to trample on their 
mangled fellow-creature. Not one lent a 
helping hand to raise him ; and he would 
have bled to death on the spot, only the 
man who had been held by the assassins 
while they were so cruelly using him, 
with difficulty raised, and at length suc- 
ceeded in carrying him from amongst 
the cattle, less brutal than their drivers. 
That your excellency may understand the 
events which preceded this revolting out- 
rage, it is necessary to inform you that, 
the week before it took place, Dr. M‘Hale, 
the Roman Catholic archbishop of Tuam, 
spent some days in Newport and Achill, 
accompanied by thirteen priests. The 
bishop and priests held forth many ha- 
rangues in the chapels of both places ; 
they held up to the hatred and execra- 
tion of the multitude many individuals 
by name, for daring to disobey the 
priests’ mandates — for exercising liberty 
of conscience and judging for themselves 
—for listening to the Scriptures read or 
preached. They represented Dr. M‘Hale 
as ‘the representative of God on earth,’ 
and ‘ the delegate of heaven.’ They told 
the excited people that the religion of 
Protestants had its origin in hell, and its 
end in hell: they were desired to hold no 
communication with them. The preach- 
ing of Protestants was described as hell- 
ish and devilish: they were neither to 
borrow or lend, to buy or sell, from such. 
These were the precepts taught, during 
his visit, by Dr. M‘Hale and the thirteen 
priests accompanying him on his tour. 
Such were the preparatory lessons given, 
by which, to use the language of one of 
the priests, ‘ the pure souls of the people 
were replenished with the benign spirit 
of peace and charity.’ Dr. M‘Hale, the 
bishop ; Mr. Hughes, priest of Newport ; 
Mr. Connolly, priest of Achill; Mr. 
M‘Hale, priest of Hollymount; Mr. 
M‘Manus, priest of Westport ; Mr. Ward, 
priest of Aughagower; Mr. Cannon, 
priest of Castlebar, where the outrage 
afterwards took place, followed each 
other by turns, preaching against and 
holding up to ridicule and hatred all 
converts to Protestantism—all who con- 
scientiously endeavoured to serve God 
in a way different from them, by reading 
and teaching the holy Scriptures, just as 
the assailants of the unoffending Pro- 
testant in Castlebar took turn about to 
belabour the defenceless head of their 
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prostrate victim. If your excellency ex- 
presses any desire, I shall produce in 
Dublin respectable witnesses who were 
present when Dr. M‘Hale and his priests 
made use in the chapels the aboye-de- 
scribed invectives and harangues against 
Protestants ; and when, not long before, 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Connolly, priests 
of Newport and Achill, ordered their 
followers to hunt Protestants with stones 
and dogs—to drown them in bog-holes 
—burn them with boiling water, and 
kill them with pitchforks. They also dis- 
tinctly intimated that those who dis- 
obeyed their mandates should suffer when 
they went to fairs or markets of the 
neighbouring towns. Iam prepared to 
prove all I state. And who, my lord, 
was the victim singled out for the prac- 
tical effects of this inculcation of Dens’ 
Theology? A personnamed William Mairs 
—an inoffensive, respectable man, endea- 
vouring faithfully to discharge his duty 
to his heavenly and his earthly masters. 
This is the man whom the priest of New- 
port, Mr. Hughes, summoned before a 
bench of magistrates, and had him con- 
victed for quoting a text of Scripture! 
—on which occasion he admitted, in the 
public court-house, that he had in his 
chapel desired the people to make use of 
the pitchforks, stones, dogs, boiling water, 
and bog-holes, against those who read the 
Scriptures to the poor. There is reason 
to believe that the late murderous attack 
on Mairs was planned in Newport, and 
persons who were strangers hired to 
execute the deed at the fair of Castlebar, 
the county-town, whither he was followed 
by some of the most notorious characters, 
One of these was apprehended on suspi- 
cion, and, from some information privately 
received, held over by a magistrate’s or- 
der for further examination. The priest, 
Mr. Hughes, went forthwith to the police- 
barrack, and desired the man should be 
instantly set at liberty; offered to pay 
money for a fine against the prisoner for 
some infraction of the law; gave out 
many threats against the magistrates for 
presuming to take up or keep in custody 
one of his subjects, and evinced the great- 
est agitation and anxiety for his imme- 
diate liberation. Permit me now to call 
the attention of your excellency to the 
fearful state of this country, and to the 
palpable causes of that state. Here is a 
man set upon and almost murdered in 
open day, in a crowded thoroughfare, 
in a county-town ; hundreds looking on 
passively, or rather evincing a brutal 
willingness to become partakers of the 
crime—making the tragical scene a sub- 
ject of exultation and merriment through 
the country ; the assassins informing us 
as to the real cause of the savage attack, 
his being a Protestant, and having in- 
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curred the displeasure of Dr. M‘Hale 
and his thirteen priests — of Mr. Hughes, 
of Newport, for quoting a text of Scrip- 
ture. lask, my lord, is it not as evident 
as the light of day that the true source 
and origin of this and all such outrages 
is to be found in the conduct and teach- 
ing of the Roman Catholic priesthood ? 
aud is it any wonder that the unhappy 
peasantry should be brutalised, mad- 
dened, and inflamed with rancorous ani- 
mosity, hatred, and revenge, against their 
Protestant fellow -men, when those who 
call themselves the teachers of the reli- 
gion of Christ publicly proclaim a cru- 
sade of violence, outrage, and extermi- 
nation, and inculcate, as a sacred duty, 
on those who are too ignorant to perceive 
their wickedness, the destruction of the 
servants of the Lord, who will not sub- 
mit to the iron yoke of Romish super- 
stition and sin? 

‘* I did intend to call your excellency’s 
attention to some circumstances attending 
your late visit to the county of Mayo, 
and the remarkable variance between the 
language and addresses of Dr. M‘Hale 
and his priests when the representative 
of majesty was to be impressed with an 
idea of their peace-loving virtues, and 
the language and addresses of the same 
functionaries when preaching in their 
chapels to the most ignorant and besotted 
peasantry in the world ; but as this letter 
has already been extended to too great a 
length, that subject shall be reserved for 
another opportunity. In the meantime, 
permit me to subscribe myself your ex- 
cellency’s most obedient humble servant, 

‘Wo. B. Stoney, 
“* Rector of Burrishoole. 


“ Newport Pratt, Sept.21, 1835.” 


I give this statement at length, be- 
cause of the unimpeachable piety and 
respectability of the writer, and because 
my own experience, also, goes far to 
confirm the representation which is 
there given of the west of Ireland. 
The titular prelate of Tuam is one of 
the most audacious and uncompro- 
mising of the Romish prelates in this 
country ; and considers himself entitled 
not only to almost supreme spiritual 
authority within his own diocess, but 
also assumes the right and exercises 
the privilege of nominating the mem- 
bers to serve in parliament. Indeed, 
without his sanction or approval, no 
one could be returned for the county 
of Galway. As an additional confirma- 
tion of the spirit with which he exer- 
cises his spiritual influence, I will cite 
an extract from a letter written by 
another amiable and exemplary clergy- 
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man, the Rev. Mr. Nangle. It seems 
this gentleman and some others had 
been instrumental in the conversion of 
numerous Roman Catholics in the re- 
mote island of Achil, and that, the 
jealousy of the priests having been ex- 
cited, every engine was set at work 
for the purpose of counteracting their 
evangelical labours. 


** Finding,” Mr. Nangle writes (in a 
letter which he addresses to Lord John 
Russell, dated Sept. 9), ‘‘ that the means 
which the priests had employed to arrest 
the progress of the Protestant religion 
had failed of success, Dr. M‘Hale visited 
the island at the beginning of this month, 
hoping that the exercise of the spiritual 
authority with which the ignorant pea- 
santry supposed him to be invested 
might prove more effectual. 

“ The day after the bishop’s arrival 
the congregation were assembled at the 
parish chapel ; the persons who had 
joined the Protestant church were held 
up to abhorrence in the strongest terms 
which language could furnish, and their 
neighbours were forbidden to speak to 
them, or sell them provisions, or shew 
them any kindness. Before Dr. M‘Hale 
left the island these inhuman injunctions 
were again repeated, and a solemn curse 
pronounced against any who dared to 
violate them. In consequence of this our 
poor people have been subjected to much 
inconvenience, and sustained much loss. 
Their kind salutations of their former 
friends meet no return. The stream of 
social kindness has been embittered at 
its source by the gall and wormwood of 
religious rancour. “Some of these faithful 
sufferers for conscience sake have been 
inhospitably ejected from their dwellings, 
their neighbours alleging no reason for 
conduct so much at variance with the 
redeeming virtue of Irish character but 
the will of the bishop. Others have been 
obliged, at considerable cost and incon. 
venience, to purchase provisions in a 
distant village; for though there are 
some of their neighbours whose good- 
nature is stronger than their fear of 
Dr. M‘Hale’s curses, yet they dared not 
sell them pot:toes, as a rumour is already 
gone out among the people, that any one 
who violates the bishop’s orders may 
expect to have his cattle houghed, and to 
suffer other injuries in his property and 
person, 

‘*« IT well recollect, my lord, in what 
high-sounding strains Dr. M‘Hale, in a 
letter addressed to the Bishop of Exeter, 
celebrates his own liberality and toler- 
ance. ‘It is scarcely necessary to re- 
mark,’ said he, ‘ that, while I proclaim 
an unappeasable hostility to the church 
establishment, I entertain none whatever 
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towards any individual for his honest re- 
ligious opinions; on the contrary, the 
hypocrisy which the wealth and patron- 
age of the establishment have fostered, 
suppressing the expression of the sincere 
convictions of the mind, is a powerful 
cause of the just hostility of every inge- 
nuous individual. * * Nothingis 
more abhorrent from the nature of the 
Catholic religion than to require of any 
person any exterior act or profession 
which are at war with the convictions 
of the heart.’ Such, my lord, was 
Dr. M‘Hale’s language when writing for 
the British public. How different his 
tone when addressing the ignorant pea- 
santry of this remote island! ‘ Shew no 
kindness to those who differ from you in 
their religious opinions— withhold from 
them the commonest courtesies of life. 
They are accursed of God and his church, 
and they should be abhorred by you. Put 
them in Coventry—shame them into a 
profession of Popery —and, if that will 
not do, starve them into a hypocritical 
conformity.’ Such, my lord, are the 
means by which Romish ecclesiastics 
maintain their influence over the Irish 
peasantry. Liberty of conscience, in 
those parts of the country where Popery 
preponderates, is but a name; the iron 
of spiritual bondage enters into the soul 
of the people.” 


That Mr. Nangle’s statement is not 
exaggerated, I can produce Dr. M‘Hale 
himself as a witness ; for the following 
paragraph, from an insolent letter which 
that arch inquisitor wrote to the Bishop 
of London, will scarcely pass for less 
than an exultant admission of the ef- 
fects produced in the island of Achil 
by his ruthless denunciations. The 
seraphic doctor thus writes : 


** Witness the recent abortive exer- 
tions of the Achil Missionary Society, 
that was to renovate the face of the island. 
In vain was it attempted to seduce the 
pe from the faith of their fathers. A 
ew strolling strangers, such as could be 
appropriately grouped with the fathers of 
the first reformation, was all they could 
enlist in their ranks. The contemptuous 
scorn with which the natives treated the 
pretensions of these ignorant fanatics, if 
adequately conveyed to your lordship, would 
considerably sober your enthusiastic antici- 
pations. Some of the brotherhood have 
already fled from the bitter derision of 
the people—others are preparing to fol- 
low their example, finding or feigning a 
convenient apology in the unwholesome- 
ness of the atmosphere. The Achil 
mission is already another tale of the 
numerous failures of fraud and fanati- 
cism ; and its buildings, now unfinished, 
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are, like the Tower of Babel, a monument 
of the folly and presumption of their 
architects.’ 


Yes, this modern Bonner may exult. 
I feel obliged to him for the wanton 
exhibition of the truly execrable spirit 
by which he is actuated; the more 

articularly, as it has given rise to a 
etter from another of the devoted and 

rsecuted men whose evangelical la- 
— he thus disparages, and whose 
fault it will not be if the empire at 
large be not speedily awakened to the 
true character of the Church of Rome 
in Ireland. As my object is to give a 
permanent and a conspicuous place to 
such plain matters of fact as set this 
subject in a true light, and must leave 
every honest man who reads it without 
the shadow of excuse for acquiescing 
any longer in the delusive representa- 
tions of the advocates of Popery, I 
will not hesitate to avail myself largely 
of a letter from the Rev. Mr. Ho- 
bart Seymour, to many parts of which 
hundreds might be produced to bear 
witness, if the high character of that 
respected individual left any thing to 
be added to his own solemn attesta- 
tion. In reference to the passage of 
Dr. M‘Hale’s letter which has been 
extracted, he says: 

“This language, my lord, demands 
your serious attention, and that of every 
Christian in England, as shewing forth 
—inadvertently, though truly —the real 
cause which has impeded the progress 
of true religion in Ireland. It is, unhap. 
pily, too true that almost every effort 
which love of country and love of reli- 
gion has yet made to enlighten and civi- 
lise the mass of the population, has been 
marred by the bitter and malignant spi- 
rit that has been evoked by the priests ; 
so that the blight of failure has too often 
(though the Achil mission is still a happy 
exception) fallen upon the labours of 
those who would serve that afflicted land. 
In solemn and melancholy truth I say it, 
and before my God and my country I 
state it, that it is the Roman Catholic 
priesthood that have planted this ‘ con- 
temptuous scorn,’ and this ‘ bitter deri- 
sion,’ which is here described as com- 
pelling men to fly from the sphere of 
their labours, in the minds of the people ; 
and I here add the deep conviction of my 
soul, formed from an experience of ten 
years in the practical working of the 
ministry, that nothing whatever has pre- 
vented the conversion of a large body of 
the population, except that dark spirit of 
persecution which is implied in the lan- 
guage of Dr. M‘Hale, and which wields 
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in its iron band the awful terrors of life 
and death, over the heads and before the 
eye of every one who has the moral 
daring to think for himself, -and to assert 
the rights of conscience. 

‘Here I take my stand. By this state- 
ment I am prepared to stand or fall. I 
state it deliberately to your lordship as 
the deep and abiding conviction of my 
soul—a conviction founded on my per- 
sonal knowledge of a thousand facts, and 
a conviction shared with all who are ac- 
quainted with the state of religious feel- 
ing among the lower orders— that it is 
this spirit of persecution, and the natural 
fears which move among the hearts of 
men when 6uch an evil spirit is abroad, 
that has checked, and is still checking, 
the progress of light and knowledge, and 
the march of Protestantism, among the 
people of Ireland; and that it is the 
Roman Catholic priests—who ought, 
like Prospero, not only to control, but 
also to calm those evil spirits— who are 
the reckless wizards that evoke them 
from their dark recesses, and send them 
to and fro through that doomed and 
afflicted land. 

‘* T shall state a fact to illustrate this, 
I once had a parishioner whose name 
was D » @ Roman Catholic school- 
master, who had been led by the reading 
of the Scriptures to see the errors of the 
Church of Rome. He had frequently 
attended privately upon me for spiritual 
instruction, and had avowed bis intention 
of attending openly at the parish church. 
As soon as this intention became known, 
there was a notice posted by night on his 
house, stating, that if he did not forthwith 
cease from reading the Scriptures, and 
immediately return to mass, he should 
be visited and shot ; and the notice went 
on to state that he should be treated in 
precisely the same way as a man named 
M had been treated a short time be- 
fore. That man, who was a Protestant, 
was shot dead in the cool of the evening, 
while sitting happily, with his wife and 
children, round his own fire-side! This 
original notice, which was brought to me 
at the time, is still in my possession. 

“ T shall state another fact. I had a 
parishioner named M , a Roman 
Catholic farmer, who expressed his in- 
tention, together with all his family, of 
withdrawing from the Church of Rome, 
and attending in future upon the ser- 
vices of the parish church. I had fre- 
quent conversations with him on the 
subject ; but when his intention became 
known, attempts were made to intimi- 
date him. One morning early, as he 
opened his door, the very first object 
that met his eye was his grave, already 
made to the size and shape of a coffin at 
his own threshold! Awful as was this 
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significant threat, he visited me that very 
day, and avowed his resolve to persevere, 
The result was, that in a few nights after- 
wards his house was broken open by a 
large gang, who shattered to atoms every 
article of property in his house, beat his 
wife and children, and, after baptising 
him again, as they called it, back into 
the Church of Rome, left him nearly 
dead from the horrid usage he received 
at their hands. One of the party was 
apprehended, and tried at the assizes 
before Judge Vandeleur, and transported. 

‘* I sball state one instance more. 
I know of a man, named O’C——, a 
Roman Catholic schoolmaster, who was 
led by his reading the Scriptures to avow 
a change in his religious sentiments. He 
accordingly felt it his duty to attend asa 
Protestant at his parish church. The 
very first day he left his home to attend 
that church -—on the Sabbath-day, when 
all evil passions might well be stilled in 
its holy hours of worship, at the full 
noon-tide hour, and in the full blaze of 
day (for it was just twelve o’clock)— 
on the king’s high road leading to the 
parish church, he was waylaid, and deli- 
berately and horribly murdered! Nor 
was this all of the horrid tragedy ; for a 
crowd assembled shortly afterwards, and 
the parish priest attended, and having 
taken some Protestant books from his 
pockets, held them up in the presence of 
the people, and declared that the murder 
was a just judgment from Heaven upon 
the man for having such books in his 
possession! These particulars were 
proved on the inquest; and as the hor- 
rible affair occurred in a parish of which 
I was the curate, I can write, as I now 
write, from personal knowledge. 

‘‘ These facts, my lord, have, with 
hundreds of others, come under my own 
personal observation—queque ipse mi- 
serrima vidi. The unhappy victims were 
my own parishioners ; 1 was acquainted 
with all the particulars, and I now pub- 
licly offer to have them proved before any 
suitable tribunal in the kingdom. 

«But it must not be supposed, as 
is too generally believed, that the great 
body of the Roman Catholic peasantry 
are willing perpetrators of these horrors, 
which make us blush for our country, 
and make appalled humanity shrink shud- 
dering away. They are impelled to them 
by an iron despotism, which they deem 
as odious as it is irresistible, and which 
I shall now endeavour to describe to 
your lordship. 

“« The social state of the lower orders 
in Ireland is an anomaly. In every vil- 
lage or neighbourhood there is a small 
knot, or cabal, of all the most factious and 
disaffected in the vicinity. They are 
generally but very few in number, seldom 
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being so much as a twentieth portion of 
the population ; but they possess extra- 
ordinary power, by unity of purpose, 
over the whole population. This knot, or 
cabal, is composed of various materials : 
some persons who conceive themselves 
aggrieved by some government prosecu- 
tion — others who feel themselves injured 
by some needy landlords—some, again, 
who are descended from ancient families, 
and are looking to the forfeited estates— 
and others who forecast the same objects, 
hoping vaguely to obtain something in 
the general confusion. ‘To these are to 
be added some persons, whose mistaken 
notions of Irish independence and dreams 
of patriotism lead them to the verge of 
disaffection ; and others, whose religious 
zeal excites to the expulsion of heresy 
and the exaltation of their church ; and 
a few reckless and daring spirits, who 
have nothing to lose and every thing to 
gain in a national convulsion. All these 
various persons are combined in discon- 
tent, and are in cabal with factions and 
ill-affected intentions in every neighbour- 
hood ; and around this knot, or cabal, as 
a nucleus, all the evil passions of the 
people rally. The priest of the parish is 
generally, by a sort of common consent, 
the nominal head of these persons ; an 
arrangement of considerable importance 
to them, as, while it adds the sanction of 
religion to their actions, it removes those 
petty rivalries and dissensions that would 
otherwise exist among themselves. The 
object which these persons have in view 
is a vague and undefined expectation of 
making this island independent of Eng- 
land, and of such a revolution or convul- 
sion as will alter the present system of 
property altogether, and bring in some 
halcyon state, in which neither rent, nor 
taxes, nor tithes, will be as much as named 
among them ; and the spirit that actuates 
all their proceedings is a burning hatred 
against England, against government, 
against landlords, against Protestantism. 
“The parish priest has naturally an 
immense influence over these persons, 
and they are the principal means by which 
he governs the people. Their power is 
perfectly well understood by the people, 
who find by experience that their ven- 
geance is more rapid, as well as more 
certain, than the laws of the land, and 
who, therefore, dare not breathe a senti- 
ment, or commit an act, which is likely 
to draw upon their heads the swift bolt of 
a certain and often fearful vengeance of 
a cabal, which would beat their persons, 
insult their families, or injure their cattle, 
on the first opportunity. By this system 
of terror, these knots, or cabals, have ob- 
tained an irresistible influence over the 
peasantry, who dare not think for them- 
selves or act for themselves in any thing 
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that may interest these persons ; so that 
there is an iron chain flung over the 
minds and bodies of the people on the 
subject of religion ; for they feel perfectly 
convinced that by any tendency to con- 
form they would ensure the hostility of 
the priest, and the consequent vengeance 
of those who act as his satellites: and 
thus it is, as many of this poor and op- 
pressed people have personally told me, 
that a vast body of the population remain 
externally inthe Church of Rome, through 
fear of that vengeance which is too sure to 
pursue all who abandon her communion. 

** T shall state a fact to illustrate this. 
It is but a very short time since I was 
sent for to visit an aged woman on her 
death-bed : she had always been deemed 
a Roman Catholic, and | ever regarded 
her as such. I visited her, of course; 
and I asked her how it was that she, 
being a Roman Catholic, should have 
desired to speak with me in dying? 
She told me that, although sbe was gene. 
rally believed to be a Roman C atholic, 
yet that she was really a Protestant ; and 
that she had been such, secretly, for six. 
teen years! Two adult females, members 
of her family, were the only persons pre- 
sent, and they stated that it had been 
long the sume way with themselves ; to 
the eye of the world they were Roman 
Catholics, but in their house and private 
circle they had for many years been 
Protestants. I expressed my surprise 
that they, professing thus to have held 
so long the blessed truth of the Gospel, 
should have concealed it from me and 
from the world. Upon which the withered 
and dying woman raised herself in her 
bed with an effort, and, with eyes in tears 
and uplifted hands, declared that she had 
kept it secret because she feared that if 
it were known her family would be mur- 
dered, or otherwise injured! She died 
immediately afterwards, and her family 
have left the neighbourhood. 

** No one can conceive, who has not 
had opportunity for personal knowledge, 
the fierce and horrid language which | is 
too often uttered by the ‘priests against 
every one who shews a tendency to aban- 
don the Church of Rome ; and your lord. 
ship would be shocked to your inmost 
soul to hear the horrid and malignant 
curses which are often pronounced from 
the chapel-altars in our country parishes 
against such persons. Nor, I grieve 
to say it, are they idle and powerless 
curses ; for those knots, or cabals, which 
I have already described, are ever ready 
to fulfil them to the letter. It was wittily 
observed by one who was a star in his 
day, but who is now shining in another 
sphere, that there were two schools of 
the prophets,— one foretelling the future, 
because God had purposed it ; the other 
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foretelling the future likewise, but it was 
because they were themselves to fulfil 
their own predictions, There are many 
of the Irish priesthood who deserve a 
lofty niche in the temple of this latter 
class ; for they often forebode, with a voice 
and manner as oracular as if they had 
learned at the shrines of Delphos, events 
which they determine shall be fulfilled 
by themselves or their satellites. 
**T shall illustrate this by a fact. 
I knew a man named H ,» who was 
originally a Roman Catholic, who had 
braved with the spirit of a martyr the 
hostility of the priest, by embracing Pro- 
testant principles. The priest, who is 
one of the clergy under the authority of 
Dr. M‘Hale, was a prophet of that school 
to which I have referred, and in one of 
his prophetic raptures denounced poor 
H——, by name, from the chapel-altar, 
and uttered a prophecy that, as a judg- 
ment from Heaven for his apostacy, his 
property should be under a curse, and 
would pine away in afflictions and losses. 
A few short days had scarcely rolled away 
when the fulfilment of this prediction 
commenced : his cow sickened and died ; 
and, in a few days more, his second cow 
likewise sickened and died, and left the 
poor sufferer upon the verge of beggary. 
The fact is, that the satellites of the priest, 
taking the hint from the prediction, poi- 
soned the cows, and thereby fulfilled the 
prophecy, confirmed the influence of the 
priest, and deterred others from the exam- 
ple of abandoning the Church of Rome. 

“* Your lordship will at once perceive 
that this is a species of persecution infi- 
nitely more effective than the severest 
penal enactments against the extension 
of the religion of the established church, 
and that it is a despotism over the con- 
sciences of men which should not be 
tolerated in any land for an hour. In 
England a man may pass from the church 
to the chapel, and change the Presby- 
terian for the Episcopalian form of wor- 
ship, without danger to his life, or his 
family, or his property: but in Ireland 
it has become a matter of life and death ; 
and a man cannot pass from the chapel 
to the church without experiencing the 
fulfilment of our Lord's words, ‘ lf any 
man will live godly, he shall suffer per- 
secution.’ Nor is this persecution a thing 
of mere momentary excitement. It is 
untiring and unceasing; and, as water 
in its ceaseless dropping will wear the 
hardest marble, so will this system be 
Sure to accomplish its object. No man 
can possibly conceive its ceaseless and 
unwearied operation, in its thousand 
shapes, except he has been intimately 
acquainted with the feelings of the people. 
Surely, there are sounds and sights fami- 
liar to them that are unknown to other 
VOL. XIII. NO. LXXIV. 
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men. Every savage murder — every place 
where blood and brains have stained the 
ground—the echoing tread of the mid- 
night legislators, as they pass the lowly 
and the lonely cottage on their mission 
of crime—the mysterious whisper that 
even in noontide passes like a watchword 
among those who are influenced by these 
cabals—the cold reserve and the sullen 
frown that fall upon all who dare to 
exercise the freedom of conscience, and 
presume to think and to act for them- 
selves,—all fall upon their ears, and rush 
into their eyes, as So many omens, por- 
tending misfortune, and muttering de. 
struction to them and theirs. It is this 
untiring system of persecution that has 
so long kept the population in the bond- 
age of the Church of Rome; and it is 
effective simply because it is untiring. 
It is more relaxed ; and it is this feature 
in it that renders it so truly intolerable. 
It is in this respect like that most hor- 
rible of all the tortures of the inquisition, 
which subjected the victim to have water 
dropping momentarily upon his forehead ; 
the ceaseless dropping was sure to accom- 
plish either idiocy or madness.” 

The reader will hold in mind, that 
my object in making these extracts has 
been to put the public in possession of 
the precise condition of the Protestants, 
and all those desirous of becoming such, 
in those parts of Ireland which acknow- 
ledge the domination of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. No general repre- 
sentation could convey a sufficiently 
faithful picture of the persecutions 
which they hourly endure; and an 
advocate, whose feelings have been 
excited by what he has seen, might 
only discredit himself by the strength 
of his representations. But the reader 
has now before him the statements of 
gentlemen, authenticated by their pro- 
per names, and who are only desirous 
of a fair opportunity of verifying the 
facts to which they respectively depose ; 
and if these facts do not serve to bring 
conviction home to the minds of num- 
bers who might have previously been 
sceptical respecting such matters, I do 
say that they would not be convinced 
‘even though one rose from the dead.” 

I had another object in view in 
making these citations. You are aware 
(indeed, who is not?) that much noise 
has been lately made by the discovery 
that a book called Dens’ Complete 
Body of Theology has been adopted as 
a conference-book by the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy in [reland,— that is, as a 
work of paramount authority in those 
religious disputations which periodi- 
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cally take —_ amongst them, for the 
purpose of instructing and disciplining 
them in the doctrines of their faith. 
This book may be briefly described as 
the quintessence of all that is revolting 
in morals, disgusting in obscenity, or 
atrocious in persecution. Indeed, it is 
so horribly bad a book that they have 
not attempted to defend it. All that 
they have said is, that its tenets are 
now obsolete—that they have been 
repealed, as it were, by the spirit of 
the age; and the mitigated character 
of Popery in other countries is pleaded 
in deprecation of the charges which 
have been brought against it in Ireland. 
They exclaim loudly against the injus- 
tice of imputing to them the monstrous 
abominations of the theology of Dens, 
and tell us how uncharitable it is to 
rake up the volumes of an exploded 
bigot from the dust to which they had 
been long ago consigned, for the pur- 
pose of bringing railing accusations 
against them. 

Such is the nature of their defence. 
The passages already extracted from 
the letters of Messrs. Stoney, Nangle, 
and Seymour, will enable the reader 
to judge of its validity. It will there 


be seen that the state of Ireland pre- 


cisely corresponds to that in which it 
might be supposed to be, if the Romish 
priests were duly disciplined in the te- 
nets of the Belgic theologian. We do 
not impute to them wicked doctrines, 
for the purpose of inferring wicked 
practices; but we refer to wicked 
practices as a proof that there is uo- 
thing unreasonable in the supposition 
that the wicked doctrines are enter- 
tained. The discovery of Dens’ theo- 
logy only enables us to account for 
phenomena that would be otherwise 
inexplicable. 

What, then, becomes of the sophis- 
tications of Orator Shiel, who is pom- 
pously rhapsodical in denouncing the 
absurdity and injustice of imputing to 
the Roman Catholics of the present 
day doctrines which have been long 
since either abjured or exploded ? 
Does the abjuration of them appear 
in the republication ofa work in which 
they are contained and inculcated. in 
their most offensive form—a work in- 
tended for the special instruction of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood in this 
country — got up with the express ap- 
probation, and at the particular desire, 
of the heads of the Roman Catholic 
church—and three large editions of 
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which have been already distributed 
amongst their clergy, the last so late 
as 1832? And does the obsolete cha- 
racter of these doctrines appear in the 
present state of Ireland? These were 
the facts to which Mr. Shiel should 
have addressed himself, if he was de- 
sirous of disproving the formidable in- 
ferences which have been drawn from 
the authorised publication of this pesti- 
lent book. But this would not have 
been convenient, and he therefore takes 
a denial of them for granted. We must, 
however, tell him, and all who adopt 
his defence, that it is the solemn and 
authentic act of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic prelates themselves that stamps 
authority upon the revived theology of 
Mr. Peter Dens; and that it is the 
sanguinary excesses into which the 
Irish peasantry have been led against 
those who differ from them in religious 
opinion, the systematic withholding of 
their property, and the dreadful com- 
binations that have been formed against 
their lives, which give credit to the 
notion that the most objectionable of 
the principles which obtained of old, in 
the Church of Rome, against heretics, 
are not obsolete, but, on the contrary, 
in active operation in Ireland. Dens’ 
theology is therefore only valuable, as 
it enables us to account satisfactorily 
for a state of things otherwise inex- 
plicable. 

When the Romish clergy are directed 
to discuss the several subjects which 
are proposed to them in conference, 
“ Dominum Dens, auctorem sequentes,” 
—when this book has been selected 
for them, as being in itself a kind of 
theological library—-when it has been 
expressly recommended to them as 
being a kind of multum in parvo in 
matters theological — when not a single 
note, either of explanation or con- 
demnation, has been annexed to any 
of those passages in it which are now 
pronounced by Roman Catholics them- 
selves impious and abominable,— can 
we for one moment be deceived by the 
shallow and sophistical gloss which is 
now attempted to be put upon the 
above Latin words, which, it seems, 
are to be translated “ following the 
order of the treatise of Dominus Dens,” 
not “ following his authority?” Really, 
the impudence of such a device would 
be incredible, if any thing could be 
incredible of the gullibility of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. 

But the gentry of that persuasion — 
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surely they cannot be thus deceived. 
They are now required to mistranslate 
a simple Latin phrase, for the purpose 
of believing that eight volumes of a 
most pestilent work, containing matter 
against which it was most important 
that the Roman Catholic clergy should 
have been put upon their guard, with- 
out a single hint that the objectionable 
matter was to be rejected-—a work, 
the cost-price of which was two guineas 
— were all printed for no other purpose 
than that of suggesting the order in 
which Roman Catholic ecclesiastics 
should pursue their religious inquiries ; 
an object which would have been much 
better answered by a few pages of letter- 
press, which would not have cost six- 
pence! Will they not, one and all, say, 
“ Credat Judeus Apella, non ego ?” 
Will they not ask in what consisted 
the necessity of following that parti- 
cular order? The conclusion of each 
one of the chapters in Dens suggests 
the following ; so that, if there was any 
particular necessity for following his 
order, his reasoning must be adopted 
(which is only a more roundabout way 
of arriving at the inference by which 
they affect to be so much scandalised) : 
and if there was no such particular ne- 
cessity, their pretext falls to the ground, 
and they are driven to maintain that, 
for the purpose of following an order 
of discussion, which was by no means 
necessary, every Roman Catholic cler- 
gyman must pay two guineas for a sys- 
tem of theology, two-thirds of which, 
at least, can only serve to mislead him 
in his religious inquiries. 

I press this point, not for the sake 
of the gross bulk of the Roman Catholic 
population, who can be made to believe 
any thing, but of the more educated 
classes, who affect to think for them- 
selves, and many of whom have been 
greatly shaken by the exposures which 
have taken place in Exeter Hall. I 
would entreat of them to examine this 
question calmly and dispassionately for 
themselves, and see whether, indeed, 
their spiritual guides have dealt fairly 
with them on this important subject. 
That body are at present sustained by 
no small share of secular influence: 
they are virtually the patrons of a ma- 
jority of the representatives of Ireland. 
Just as the progress of light and know- 
ledge was divesting them of their spi- 
ritual influence, the insane provisions 





* Mr. O’Connell’s evidence before the parliamentary committee, 1825, 
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of the Reform-bill conferred upon them 
a plenitude of political power; and 
they can now maintain their authority 
by an instrumentality that could before 
be but little thought of. They now 
wield a double-edged sword; and 
while, in their sacerdotal character, 
they are objects of veneration to the 
lower classes, in their political they 
are enabled to command the obedience, 
if not the respect, of a vast number of 
land-proprietors, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, by whom, under other 
circumstances, they would be wholly 
disregarded. This it is, in reality, 
which at the present moment disor- 
ganises society, and retards the pro- 
gress of the reformation in Ireland. 
The reader is requested to hold in 
mind the allusion, in Mr. Seymour's 
letter, to that politico-religious associa- 
tion amongst the Roman Catholic pea- 
santry, which menaces the peaceable 
part of the community with so much 
danger. This is no other than a conti- 
nuation of the old defender system,* 
which existed in 1795, and on which 
not a little light has been recently 
thrown in Wolf Tone’s Memoirs. It 
now assumes the name of the Ribbon 
Society ; and bears much the same re- 
lation to the Romish church in Ireland, 
that the inquisition did to the Romish 
church in Spain. The members are 
bound together by an oath, which 
pledges them to wage war upon Pro- 
testants even to extermination. They 
vow to be faithful to each other, and 
to be always ready to swear any thing 
in a court of justice by which the inter- 
ests of the confederacy may be served. 
The consequence of this is, that de- 
fenceless Protestants are frequently 
waylaid, and either cruelly maimed or 
barbarously murdered. If they should 
escape with their lives from the atro- 
cious assailants, and threaten a prose- 
cution, their adversaries are beforehand 
with them, and, by dint of hard swear- 
ing, are often enabled to procure their 
conviction in a court of justice, and thus 
to accomplish by perjury the vengeance 
which they failed to effect by assassina- 
tion. A most able and devoted clergy- 
man has assured me that several of his 
parishioners are at this moment lan- 
guishing in gaol, whose only offence 
was that they were marked as victims 
by the ribbon-men, and having had the 
spirit and the good fortune to resist 
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them successfully in open conflict, 
were no match for the wily dexterity 
by which the miscreants have learned 
to entangle them in the meshes of the 
law; and thus not only to defeat the 
ends, but to poison the source, and 
pervert the very nature of justice. 

This conspiracy, in Wolf Tone’s time, 
extended over three parts of Ireland. At 
present it is not less extensive, and it is, 
if possible, more malignant. The reader 
will, therefore, judge what the condition 
of defenceless Protestants must be in 
those parts of the country where this 
system prevails, and how little they 
are calculated to contend against such 
assailants. But I have alluded to the 
subject at present, only for the pur- 
pose of directing your attention to the 
tectique of the Popish members in 

arliament. What have they done? 

t was obviously not their play to 
suffer the attention of the legislature 
to be attracted to the machinations of a 
sanguinary banditti, by whom the peace 
of the country is thus disturbed, and 
they therefore move for a special com- 
mittee to inquire into the origin and 
effect of Orange societies — societies 
consisting of loyal men, and aiming 
at strictly constitutional objects ; thus 
doing, on a large scale, through the 
instrumentality of the House of Com- 
mons, what they were previously in 
the habit of doing, on a small scale, 
by the instrumentality of a court of 
justice. The loyal party are impeached 
and put upon their trial for supposed 
offences ; and though the result must 
be a triumphant acquittal, the object 
of the party moving this prosecution is 
completely gained, by diverting public 
indignation from the real delinquents. 
Thus, the ribbon-men, if any such there 
be, in parliament, co-operate most com- 
pletely with those who are without ; 
each, in his vocation, taking the best 
means in his power to aid in the over- 
throw of religion and loyalty in Ireland. 
I am glad to perceive that a notice 
has been given, by one of the best of 
our county members, to call the atten- 
tion of the house, at an early day in 
the next session, to the nature of this 
portentous conspiracy, by which this 
unhappy country is overspread. I 
could, sit, say much upon it; but I 
am restrained by a conviction that the 
disclosures which might be made had 
better be reserved for the meeting of 
rliament, when their utterance may 
fe accompanied by their authentication. 
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It is my firm conviction that there never 
was a period when the peasantry of Ire- 
land were more completely organised, 
or when those by whom they are in- 
fluenced entertained views and prin- 
ciples more at variance with the well- 
being of the empire. It is for those 
by whom the country is governed to 
look to this. It is for them to say 
whether they will purchase a deceitful 
tranquillity, by concessions which can 
only pave the way to national ruin, or 
whether, by strenuously resisting the 
innovators, they will make a last effort 
for the national safety. But how can 
I talk of resistance to the demagogue 
on the part of those who are his 
creatures? Who is Lord Melbourne? 
Daniel O’Connell’s prime minister in 
England. Who is Lord Mulgrave? 
Dan. O’Connell’s representative in Ire- 
land. Is it through an instrumentality 
such as this that any hope ofa political 
redemption can be entertained? No; 
that were to hope that Beelzebub might 
cast out Beelzebub. That may not be: 
the children of this world are far too 
wise in their generation thus to be 
found divided against themselves. 
And, therefore, unless a mightier than 
they rise up against them, by whom 
their devices may be confounded, their 
wicked imaginations will prosper, even 
to the overthrow of the constitution. 
But already the people of England 
are beginning to awake to a true sense 
of the perilous condition of the country. 
The disclosures in Exeter Hall, and 
the meetings which have been held, in 
various parts of England and Scotland, 
upon the subject of Dens’ Theology 
(the text-book of the Roman Catholic 
priests), have excited a feeling which 
will not easily subside; and the au- 
thentic accounts which have been put 
forward of the atrocious conspiracy 
against life and property which pre- 
vails in Ireland, and which has hitherto 
baffled the vigilance of the law— yea, 
which has converted the law into its 
instrument—cannot fail to make a 
deep impression upon many who have 
hitherto been greatly deluded. It is, 
I confess, upon the awakening good 
sense of the people of England I en- 
tirely rely for our deliverance: should 
they continue supine or indifferent, all 
is lost. But brighter prospects present 
themselves when I consider who they 
are ; and I feel it almost an impiety to 
despair of the ultimate fortunes of the 
empire. SENEX. 
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‘Tuts is, really and truly, a goose of a 
book — or, if any body wishes the idiom 
to be changed, a book of a goose. 
There is not a single idea in it, from 
the first page to the last, beyond what 
might germinate in the brain of a 
washerwoman. Willis tells us that he 
was an attaché to some American em- 
bassy ; and, for any thing we know to 
the contrary —being perfectly ignorant 
of what are the materials composing 
the lower, or, indeed, the higher orders 
of American diplomacy—he may in 
this instance have spoken the truth. 
If it be the case, we are happy to find 
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position, General Jackson, to be su- 
perior to any monarch of Europe he 
(Willis) had ever seen. Such is the 
true tact of all attachés; and it will 
be, of course, swallowed by that most 
open-throated of flummery gulpers, old 
Hiccory. But if the “ grey old chief- 
tain,” as he is called in these foolish 
books, be deprived of his presidential 
chair, and of political influence in the 
States, at the next election, we are to- 
lerably sure that the freespoken pen- 
ciller will be prepared to denounce 
him as a mixture of the blusterer 
and the sneak, with as much readiness 


that the lickspittle spirit of the red-tape as is at present daily done by the 
school —the school of lickspittleism liberal journals of the liberal Louis- 
all over the world —breaks out so glo- _—_ Philippe. 

riously in his very first volume (p. 208), Two and a half more useless vo- 
as to make him declare the man on lumes than the opening portions of 
whose patronage he depended for his Willis'’s work cannot be conceived. 





* Pencillings by the Way. By N. P. Willis, Esq., Author of “ Melanie,” the 
‘Slingsby Papers,” &c. 3 vols. London, 1835. Macrone. 

+t The last number of the Metropolitan Magazine throws some light on the 
business. 

«« Although we are well acquainted with the birth, parentage, and history of Mr, 
Willis, previous to his making his continental tour, we will pass them over in silence ; 
and we think that Mr. Willis will acknowledge that we are generous in so doing. 
Mr. Willis shall first make his appearance as an attaché to the American Legation at 
Paris. And here we must tell our friends in America, that they must be more cir- 
cumspect on this point. Letters of recommendation are certainly necessary to pro- 
cure admission into the best English society ; for there is one inconvenience attend- 
ing a democratic form of government, which is, that where all assume equality, it is 
not easy to know who people are: but the American government have committed a 
very great error in allowing the travelling part of their community to hoist what in 
England would be considered as false colours. We presume that this mistake arises 
from their form of government, which very much affects opinions upon certain points. 
In England, being attached to an embassy implies that the parties so employed are 
of high connexion, or of acknowledged talent. The very circumstance, therefore, 
of presenting your card with attaché engraved on it, is sufficient, in England, to 
Serve as a passport to the highest circles. Now, with the Americans the case is 
very different ; they have their real attachés, who receive the salary and perform 
the duty. Washington Irving was one in this country; and every one who was 
acquainted with him is ready to acknowledge that, in every point, no better selection 
could have been made, But the American government allows what may be termed 
spurivus attachés ; that is, the permission to their countrymen so to call themselves, 
for the ‘ convenience of travelling.’ This is the American phrase used ; and, to give 
the English reader some idea of the carelessness with which these passports to society 
have been granted, we are credibly informed that Mr. M‘Lean, the former American 
ambassador at Paris, had granted not less than twenty-five to different persons. The 
French authorities took umbrage at this, and as all the attachés of every description 
were considered as dismissed when the ambassador was recalled, his successor, Mr, 
Livingstone, has been much more particular. Mr. Willis, however, obtained a 
renewal of his, for the convenience of travel. But we again repeat, that this system 
is unfair, The old world is left to suppose that Mr. Willis, who presents his flou- 
rishing card, is a person selected by the American government for bis abilities or 
consequence in their country, who is receiving their pay, and is intrusted with 
diplomatic secrets, when, in fact, he is only a traveller, paying his own way by his 
Pencillings on the Way in the New York Mirror.” 

Mr. Willis has caught a Tartar in Marryat ; but we do not think the author of 
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The most commonplace road-book 
has told us every thing of the picture- 
galleries in Italy, the wonders of 
Pompeii, the glories of Naples, the 
splendours of Constantinople, the cafés 
of the various towns of the Continent, 
the Simplon, the Domo D’Ossola, &c. 
&e.; and all these hacked and hashed 
matters of all manner and kinds of 
tourists, are here again narrated in a 
style as creeping as a guide-book, and, 
at the same time, as affected as that 
of a namby-pamby writer in twad- 
dling albums, kept by the mustachoed 
and strong-smelling widows or bony 
matrons of Portland Place orCurry Row. 
Pleasant it is to know that Bonconvento 
is “the place where Henry VII. of 
Germany (not of England, be it ob- 
served) was poisoned by a monk on 
his way to Rome” (vol. i. p. 47)— 
that the ancient Volscinium was the 
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capital of the Volscians (p. 49)— that 
Montefiascone contains the epitaph of 
Est, Est, Est —that the tomb of Nero 
is one side of the road before cross- 
ing the Tiber — that Cicero arrested the 
Catilinarian conspirators on the Pons 
Emilius, on their way to join Catiline 
—that Constantine saw his famous 
vision on the same spot — that 

And so forth, through page after page 
of wearisome drivelling — 


“ Nota magis nulli domus.” 


We have had all these things told us 
over and over again. We have had 
every picture described, every museum 
catalogued, every point of scenery 
sketched, every spot where famous or 
remarkable deed was done depicted, 
long before Willis was born, in all the 
countries where his pedlar course was 
cast, by poets, by sages, by critics, by 


Peter Simple and Jacob Fuithful should have troubled his head about such small 


deer. 


But the end of the Captain's article is worth quoting : 


“« We have not said all that we could say, because we do not care to break a 


butterfly on the wheel. 
there, than Mr. Willis may imagine. 


We know much more about America, and what is going on 
Did Mr. Willis ever read a work called 


Truth, or a New-Year’s Gift for Scribblers, published in Boston about four years 


ago? 


If so, he must have seen a description, with which we will now conclude, 
as it shall be from an American tomahawk that he receives his coup de grace. 


This 


will prove that Mr. Willis’s character has long been well known in America, and 


that his countrymen have been more severe upon him than we are now; for, out of 
charity, we shall leave out the major part. 


‘ Then Natty filled the statesman’s ribald page 
With the rank breathings of his prurient age, 
And told the world how many a half-bred miss, 
Like Shakespeare’s fairy, gave an ass a kiss ; 
Long did he try the art of sinking on 
The muddy pool he took for Helicon ; 

Long did he delve and grub with fins of lead 
At its foul bottom, for precarious bread. 


Dishonest critic and ungrateful friend, 

Still on a woman® thy stale jokes expend! 
Live — at thy meagre table still preside, 
While foes commiserate and friends deride ; 
Yet live — thy wonted follies to repeat, 
Live — till thy printer's ruin is complete ; 
Strut out thy fleeting hour upon the stage, 
Amidst the hisses of the passing age.’”’ 


If the remainder of the poem is as good as this quotation, the author of Truth, 
&c., is a very clever fellow. Can any of our transatlantic friends tell us who he is ? 


Such writing would redeem any country from the disgrace of a shipload of such 
rubbish as Melanie. 


© « Mrs. Child.” 
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scholars —by men of genius, of taste, 
of learning, of research. His chamber- 
maid gabble is tedious to the last degree, 
It has not even the piquancy of per- 
sonal adventure to relieve it. He ap- 
pears to have shewn off as a ninny of 
the first magnitude throughout all his 
tour, and to have been treated accord- 
ingly. We request any reader who has 
the patience—nay, we request Willis 
himself—to count up how often he 
has used the words “ noble” and 
“ beautiful,” as applied to what he 
has seen, and to wonder at his utter 
sumphishness. There are two ways in 
which egregious folly may be displayed. 
One is, that of contemning what all the 
world admires, or passing over with 
lacklustre eye what rivets the glance 
of genius. The other, equally odious, 
is the affectation of being penetrated 
with admiration of what are long 
recognised as productions of art or 
nature worthy of worship; and wor- 
shipping them, accordingly, with an 
idolatry as stupid and unreasoning as 
that which old Polonius affects for the 
vagaries of Hamlet when depicting 
the appearances of the clouds. Look, 
for instance, in Willis’s second volume 
(p. 12, &c.), at the critiques on the 
pictures of Guido, Giorgione, Corre- 
gio, &c., in the Leuchstenstein gallery. 
They are extolled in a trumpery swell 
of penny-trumpet eloquence as the 
finest things in the world—but so 
extolled as to prove that the writer 
had never bestowed more than a cur- 
sory survey on the most brilliant among 
them. “ Alike to him is time and tide ” 
—there hangs a picture, said by the 
catalogue to be painted by Correggio, 
and it is noble, beautiful, and so forth. 
He would have said the same if it had 
been executed by West. He honestly 
confesses that he was heartily tired of 
looking over galleries of pictures —the 
foolish fellow never seems to have 
dreamt that time, study, knowledge, 
patience, are requisite for the due un- 
derstanding of any one of those fa- 
mous pictures to which he shouts 
“ Bravo!” with a bray as void of 
sense as the ejaculation of a jackass. 
The jackass, in fact, is the superior 
animal, because his bray is elicited in 
general by something that calls forth 
his appetites or instincts. Willis’s bray 
is that of nothing better than mere 
affectation — a paltry parody on the 


musical intonation of the hero of Peter 
Bell, 
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Enough of this: 


We leave all foreign lands alone, 
And turn our eyes upon our own. 


About two-thirds of the third volume 
relate to the doings and seeings of 
Willis in England. The Quarterly has 
already done justice to this part of the 
performance, and Willis is mortified at 
soul. Sir Fretful Plagiary was never 
more serene under infliction. 


‘* Those of my letters which date from 
England were written within three or 
four months of my first arrival in this 
country. Fortunate in my introductions, 
almost embarrassed with kindness, and, 
from advantages of comparison gained 
by long travel, qualified to appreciate 
keenly the peculiar delights of English 
society, I was little disposed to find fault. 
Every thing pleased me. Yet in one 
instance—one single instance—I in- 
dulged myself in stricture upon indi- 
vidual character; and I repeat it in this 
work, sure that there will be but one 
person in the world of letters who will 
not read it with approbation,— the editor 
of the Quarterly himself. It was ex- 
pressed at the time with no personal 
feeling, for 1 had never seen the indi- 
vidual concerned, and my name had pro- 
bably never reached his ears. I but re- 
peated what I had said a thousand times, 
and never without an indignant echo to 
its truth—an opinion formed from the 
most dispassionate perusal of his writings 
—that the editor of that Review was the 
most unprincipled critic of the age. 
Aside from its flagrant literary injustice, 
we owe to the Quarterly, it is well known, 
every spark of ill feeling that has been 
kept alive between England and America 
for the last twenty years. The sneers, 
the opprobrious epithets of this bravo in 
literature, have been received in a coun- 
try where the machinery of reviewing was 
not understood as the voice of the English 
people, and an animosity for which there 
was no other reason has been thus pe- 
riodically fed and exasperated. I con- 
ceive it to be my duty as a literary man 
—I know it is my duty as an American— 
to lose no opportunity of setting my heel 
on the head of this reptile of criticism, 
He has turned and stung me. Thank God, 
I have escaped the slime of his approba- 
tion. “NN. P. Wits.” 


Was ever small-beer poured out with 
a more magnificent air of the effusion 
of champagne! Heaven preserve us ! 
here is Niagara in a jordan! 

We are sorry, however, to be a little 
more serious. We do not wish to ac- 
cuse so ridiculous a person as poor 
Willis of any design of committing 
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blasphemy, but such people as he 
ought never to be so left to them- 

selves as to be trusted with the use 

of metaphors. That Willis should li- 

terally set his foot on Lockhart’s head, 

is what we think no one imagines the 

silly man to have meant. The pro- 

habilities are, that if the imposition of 
feet should take place between them, 

the toe of Lockhart would find itself 
in disgusting contact with a part of 
Willis which is considerably removed 

from his head, and deemed to be the 
quarter in which the honour of such 

persons is most peculiarly called into 

action. If we look at it, as we must, 
metaphorically, we are bound to trace 

the metaphor to its source, to examine 
what was its primary origin, its first 
destination ; and as Mr. Willis marks 
out Mr. Lockhart as the serpent whose 
head his heel has crushed, we are 
bound to ask who it is that Mr. Willis, 
following the original, wishes him- 
self to be considered ? The crusher 
of the serpent’s head is — Jesus 
Curist. Will Mr. Willis say, when 
in his effete and blind rage against 
Lockhart he represented his reviewer 
as the Scriptural reptile, that he in- 
tended that he should himself be 
looked upon as ’ No, no 
—the man is an ass, to be sure, but 
he is not quite so great a beast as 
the natural deduction from this idiotic 
passage would lead us to deem him, 
if we did not make a charitable al- 
lowance for the foolish frenzy of a 
wretched authorling howling under the 
lash. 

The particular passage to which he 
refers in such triumphant anticipation 
of general sympathy, occurs in a dia- 
logue which he says took place between 
him and Professor Wilson in Edin- 
burgh. From our knowledge of the 
Professor, we are quite sure that this 
conversation is considerably misrepre- 
sented. It has not a single charac- 
teristic of the racy and enthusiastic 
eloquence with which that most elo- 
quent of men graces every subject, 
great or small, on which he touches ; 
and which even his charitable desire of 
talking down to the level of the literary 
haberdasher, who had intruded himself 
upon him for the honourable purpose 
of making an “article” out of him 
for the New York Mirror, could not 
repress. 

After telling us that Wilson had 

asked him to breakfast, that the break- 
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fast was actually made, but that the 
Professor took no notice of the fact, 
greatly to the discomposure of Willis, 
who, mourning over the tea getting 
cold, paid little attention to the con- 
versation, we are informed that he 
‘spoke of the Noctes”—which, every 
thing being considered, is an admirable 
proof of the taste and delicacy of our 
author. On this Wilson 


“ Smiled, as you would suppose 
Christopher North would do, with the 
twinkle proper of genuine hilarity in his 
eye, and said, ‘ Yes, they have been very 
popular. Many people in Scotland be- 
lieve them to be transcripts of real scenes, 
and wonder how a professor of moral phi- 
losophy can descend to such carousings ; 
and poor H comes in for his share 
of abuse—for they never doubt he was 
there, and said every thing that is put 
down for him.’ 

** * How does the Shepherd take it? 

“** Very good-humouredly, with the 
exception of one or two occasions, when 
Cockney scribblers have visited him in 
their tours, and tried to flatter him by 
convincing him he was treated disre- 
spectfully. But five minutes’ conversa- 
tion and two words of banter restore his 
good humour; and he is convinced, as 
he ought to be, that he owes half bis 
reputation to the ‘ Noctes.’ 

*** What do you think of his ‘ Life’ 
of Sir Walter, which Lockhart has so 
butchered in Fraser?’ 

** * Did Lockhart write that?’ 

*« « 1 was assured so in London.’ 

** « It was a barbarous and unjustifiable 
attack ; and, oddly enough, I said so yes- 
terday to Lockhart himself, who was here, 
and he differed from me entirely. Now 
you mention it, I think, from his manner, 
he must have written it.’ 

«<« WillH forgive him? 

““*« Never! never! Ido not think he 
knows yet who has done it, but I hear 
that he is dreadfully exasperated. Lock- 
hart is quite wrong. To attack an old 
man, with gray hairs, like the Shepherd, 
and accuse him so flatly and unneces- 
sarily of lie upon lie—oh, it was not 
right !’ 

*“* Do you think H—— misrepre- 
sented facts wilfully ?’ 

* *« No, oh no! he is perfectly honest, 
no doubt, and quite revered Sir Walter. 
He has an unlucky inaccuracy of mind, 
however; and his own vanity, which is 
something quite ridiculous, has given a 
colouring to his conversations with Scott, 

which put them in a very false light ; and 
Sir Walter, who was the best-natured of 
men, may have said the things ascribed 
to him in a variety of moods, such as no 
one can understand who does not know 
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what a bore H must sometimes have 
been at Abbotsford. Do you know Lock- 
hart ?’ 

*©* No, I do not. He is almost the 
only literary man in London I have not 
met ; and I must say, as the editor of the 
Quarterly, and the most unfair and un- 
principled critic of the day, I have no 
wish to know him, I never heard him 
well spoken of. 1 probably have met a 
hundred of his acquaintances, but I have 
not yet seen one who pretended to be his 
friend.’ 

“«* Yet there is a great deal of good 
in Lockhart. If he were sitting there, 
opposite to you, you would find ‘him the 
mildest and most unpresuming of men, 
and so he appears in private life always.’ 


‘“«*Notalways. A celebrated foreigner, 
who had been very intimate with him, 
called one morning to deprecate his se- 
verity upon Baron D’Haussez’s book in 
a forthcoming review. He did his errand 
in a friendly way, and, on taking his 
leave, Lockhart, with much ceremony, 
accompanied him down to his carriage. 
‘ Pray, don't give yourself the trouble 
to come down,’ said the polite French- 
man. ‘I make a point of doing it, sir,’ 
said Lockhart, with a very offensive man- 
ner, ‘ for | understand from your friend’s 
book that we are not considered a polite 
nation in France.’ Nothing, certainly, 
could be more ill-bred and insulting.’ 

**« Still it is notin his nature. I do 
believe that it is merely an unhappy 
tulent he has for sarcasm, with which his 
heart has nothing to do. When he sits 
down to review a book, he never thinks 
of the author or his feelings. He cuts 
it up with pleasure, because be does it 
with skill in the way of his profession, 
as a surgeon dissects a dead body. He 
would be the first to shew the man a real 
kindness if he stood before him. I have 
known Lockhart long. He was in Edin- 
burgh a great while ; and when he was 
writing Valerius, we were in the habit of 
walking out together every morning, and 
when we reached a quiet spot in the 
country, he read to me the chapters as 
he wrote them. He finished it in three 
weeks. 1 heard it all thus by piecemeal 
as it went on, and had much difficulty 
in persuading him that it was worth pub- 
lishing, He wrote it very rapidly, and 
thought nothing of it. We used to sup 
together with Blackwood, and that was 
the real origin of the * Noctes.’ 

**« At Ambrose’s ?’ 

**« At Ambrose’s.’ 

‘* « But is there such a tavern, really ?” 

**« Oh, certainly. Any body will shew 
it to you, It isa small house ; kept in 
an out-of-the-w ay corner of the ‘town, by 
Ambrose, who is an excellent fellow in 
his way, and has had a great influx of 
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custom in consequence of his celebrity 
in the ‘ Noctes.’ We were there one 
night very late, and had all been remark. 
ably gay and agreeable. ‘ What a pity,’ 
said Lockhart, ‘ that some short-hand 
writer had not been here to take down 
the good things that have been said at 
this supper!’ The next day he produced 
a paper called ‘ Noctes Ambrosiane,’ 
and that was the first. I continued them 
afterward.’” 


We here must protest at once that 
we do not believe that this conversation 
has been in any part fairly reported. 
We are perfectly ready to admit, that 
the hungry Yankee might have suffered 
the claims of his stomach on the teapot 
of the Professor so far to prevail as to 
forget, in the yearning after food phy- 
sical, all recollection of the food intel- 
lectual flung before him by his ‘en- 
thusiastic host. What was Wilson— 
energetic, glowing, vivid —what was 
he, with his earnest manner and his 
words of fire, compared, in the mind 
of Willis, to the undevoured breakfast? 
This, said within his hollow self the 
unsatisfied haberdasher, may be all 
very fine; but the muffins are getting 
cold, the tea bitter, the toast is dry, 
the eggs harden, the mutton-chops chill 
— good God! when will the Professor 
have done? All this we doubt not; 
neither do we doubt that he has most 
accurately depicted the awkwardness 
of the Professor in pouring out the tea, 
and doing the honours of the breakfast 
table. Wilson was not reared to be 
a lady or a lady’s maid. Sorry should 
we be that any such imputation was 
ever poured over his shoulders broad. 
But except in these minute facts, 
which, after all, affect not so much 
the Professor as his windy-gutted 
visitor, we take leave to say that we 
do not believe a single word of the 
Willisian report. We do not believe 
that Wilson would permit a fifty-fifth 
rate scribbler of gripe-visited sonnets to 
abuse a man who was knit to his very 
soul—a man with whom he had wea- 
thered many a storm—with whom he 
had been “ fou’ for nichts thegither””— 
and to whom he was in every way 
bound by the bonds of the strictest 
friendship. In the report which we 
have quoted, we find that the Professor 
is made to stand up for his friend, and 
no doubt he would do so if any antago- 
nist worthy of his steel had approached 
him ; but those who know him will not 
believe that he suffered himself to be 
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bowled down in such a cause by such 
a beggarly skittler as Willis, as if he 
had been a penny ninepin at the tail 
of a three-halfpenny change-house. 

Lockhart, we rather imagine, knows 
how to take care of himself, and we 
have already said enough about him ; 
but there is one act of justice due to 
him from us. It is here flatly said, 
that he is the author of some strictures 
which appeared in this Magazine, ona 
little book written by James Hogg. Of 
the character given to these strictures 
we say nothing. We felt at the time 
that Hogg had done what, to say the 
least of it, was an indiscreet thing, in 
publishing his anecdotes of Sir Walter 
Scott. A very different thing was looked 
for from the hand of the Shepherd, and 
we certainly did not mince the matter 
in giving our opinion on his work. 
Such, indeed, as Willis may perhaps 
have understood, is not our custom, 
either in afternoon or forenoon. But 
that there was any malice or ill nature 
towards the Shepherd, nobody better 
knew than Hogg himself. He was some- 
what mortified at first, but not with 
our critique. He was annoyed at the 
publication in this country of what he 
intended merely for America, and also 
at its being discovered that in some 
—_ connected with the domestic 
uistory of Sir Walter Scott, with which 
he thought himself perfectly familiar, 
and on which he had made himself in 
his own circles a sort of oracle, he was 
wholly ignorant and mistaken. But he 
acknowledged the general justice of the 
remarks in the article; and, after a little 
pouting, he wrote for Recina as before. 
We wish to offend Hogg! Heaven 
help the blockhead who imagined it! 
With such as he the soul of Wilson 
had no communion. 

Since Hogg’s death, it has not been 
our lot seriously to mention his name. 
We wish that chance or design had 
introduced it to us in a more suitable 
moment than when we are occupied in 
dissecting drivel. - But such as the op- 
portunity is, we must not let it pass. 
We must not let it pass without saying, 
that abundant as our time has been in 
remarkable men, few, all things consi- 
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dered, have been more remarkable than 
James Hogg. The cheap prodigy of 
unlettered youth, advancing by its own 
exertions to the feats of reading and 
writing, or to astonishing by rhyme- 
manufacturing powers the village circle 
in which it is pent, we pass by —not 
exactly with contempt, but certainly 
without admiration. We own, with 
Cobbett, that we think, in ninety-nine 
cases out ofa hundred, a good plough- 
man, or a decent shoemaker, or a pass- 
able milkwoman, is spoiled to make a 
puling porer upon books, the true spirit 
of which, if it be indeed heaven-de- 
scended, they can never appreciate. 
We care little or nothing for poor 
Stephen Duck, or Robert Bloomfield, 
or a Yearsley, or so forth. It was 
wrong to take these people from their 
spade, or cutting-knife, or pail. But 
when, as in the case of Burns, a genius 
turns up; or, as in the case of Hogg, 
one who, if not worthy of the first place 
in poetry, draws closely near it, then, 
indeed, we think the difficulties through 
which they have struggled justly form 
a portion of the panegyric to which 
they are entitled. The life of Hogg 
has been so often detailed, that it is 
unnecessary to repeat it here. It was 
one of the pardonable vanities of the 
Shepherd's character, that he was fond 
of writing about himself.* He felt what 
he had done, and its own great import- 
ance in that microcosm, which went by 
the title of James Hogg ; and no one 
was ever seriously angry at his giving 
his own sense of that importance ample 
vent. Equally needless would it be 
to point out to admiration what the 
Shepherd has written worthy of ap- 
plause—to speak of the fairy graces 
and the splendid imaginings of his 
Queen’s Wake—the true-heartedness 
of his ballads and songs, whether ama- 
tory, or national, or political—the soft 
and gentle tenderness of his occasional 
verses, such as the dedication to Lady 
Anne Scott—the sometimes coarse, 
but always hearty, fun of his sketches 
of such characters as he had the oppor- 
tunity of delineating from life. Of all 
these literary matters we could speak 
for ever, but it is needless. We must 


* See, for example, his memoir, prefixed to his Altrive Tales, which we reviewed 
when first published, in our May Number for 1832, Vol. V. p. 482; and from which 
we extracted at some length. We cannot refrain from here noticing, that a subscrip- 
tion for Hogg's family is getting up under favourable auspices, to which we hope all 
our friends will contribute :—but we must take a more serious occasion of adverting 


to this subject. 


We now can only wish it success.—O. Y, 
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speak, however, from long personal 
knowledge, of the kind-hearted nature 
of Hogg — of his blithe conviviality — 
his good-humoured wit — his unceasing 
charity of soul—his honest, unpur- 
chased, and, we are sorry to add, un- 
requited Toryism — his stubborn inde- 
pendence, and his unyielding honesty. 
Light lie the turf upon his bosom! 
A longer and deeper panegyric should 
we pay to the memory of thee, James 
Hogg, but that a tribute to it has been 
paid by a hand with which not only we, 
but no man living, must compete. Who 
dare speak after Wordsworth ? 
‘« No more of old romantic sorrows, 

For slaughtered youth and love-lorn 

maid — 

With sharper grief is Yarrow smitten, 

And Ettrick mourns with her their 

Shepherd dead !” 

After this it is a pitiable thing to go 
back to Willis — but our irksome task 
must be done. Here, then, we are called 
upon fora fact or two, Lockhart never 
wrote a single line of the article which 
is in this sham-conversation attributed 
to him so unceremoniously, on the 
authority of Professor Wilson. The 
Professor we believe, Hogg we are 
certain, knew, not only that Lockhart 


had nothing to do with the critique, 
but were perfectly well aware who the 
writer was. There never was any secret 
on the subject, except such as arose 


from 
public. 
The intrusion upon Wilson made 
him, perhaps, somewhat diplomatic 
towards Willis; and we think that, 
goose as the latter is, he might have 
understood the intelligible hint, that 
conversation reporters were bores. On 
no other hypothesis can we explain 
the anger expressed against “ attacking 
an old man with gray hairs, like the 
Shepherd,” as if that had never been 
done elsewhere; or the mystified ac- 
count of the origin and history of the 
Noctes Ambrosiana. These arcana of 
Blackwood were not to be intrusted to 
the ear of a wandering note-taker; but 
when Willis volunteers the anecdote 
of the distinguished foreigner and 
Lockhart, as if from his own know- 
ledge, he spoils a well-known story, 
the point of which lies exactly the op- 
posite way. The distinguished fo- 
reigner was no less a person than Baron 
Capelle, not one of the seven wise men 
of Greece, but one of the seven foolish 
ministers of Charles X., who can hardly 


its total insignificance to the 
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speak three words of English, and who 
has not established a carriage in Eng- 
land. There was nothing ill-bred or 
insulting in what occurred during his 
visit; the object of which we happen 
to know to have been, not to depre- 
cate severe criticism on the deplorable 
rubbish of his quondam colleague, 
D’Haussez, but to secure, if possible, 
a favourable notice of something of his 
own — we forget what — which he was 
then on the eve of publishing. Capelle 
very willingly threw his brother-minister 
overboard ; and the merit of the story, 
with which we shall not trouble our 
readers, consisted in his adroitly com- 
plimenting — or, at least, thinking he 
did so—the dreaded reviewer, by 
holding him up as a pattern of that 
politeness, the existence of which 
D’Haussez had denied in England, 
but which would, he was sure, be 
made manifest to all the world, by the 
friendly review in the Quarterly of the 
work which he, the aforesaid Baron 
Capelle, was launching. So far from 
being displeased with himself or his 
reception, the ancien ministre departed 
full of self-applause of his own clever- 
ness, and lost no time in waddling off 
to spread the tidings of his most gra- 
cious interview among all the coteries 
which he favours with his presence ; 
and in some of which, no doubt, Willis 
picked it up, and, as usual, botched 
the story. 

As to the Quarterly, in its present 
management, tending to keep alive 
the ill-feeling between England and 
America, that is simply untrue. In 
the management of Gifford, many se- 
vere articles against America appeared 
in the Quarterly ; some just, some 
unjust, some witty, some dull. When 
the part which the American govern- 
ment took against us in the great con- 
test in which we were engaged against 
Napoleon—a part of which all honour- 
able Americans are now ashamed —- 
this was not to be wondered at; but 
since the Review has passed into the 
hands that at present conduct it, there 
has been no trace whatever of a hostile 
feeling towards America: but, on the 
contrary, many opportunities have been 
taken of endeavouring to blot out a 
recollection of former asperities. Mr. 
Lockhart has been scarcely fen years 
editor of the Quarterly, and Willis, in 
accusing him ofhaving for twenty years 
directed his rancour against the Ame- 
ricans, speaks in every point of view 
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the thing that is not. Twenty years 
ago he had scarcely emerged from 
college, and for the last ten years he 
has been doing precisely the reverse 
of what is stated in the slimy preface 
of the haberdashering attaché. 

Much of the offensive matter which 
appeared in these poner as ori- 
ginally published in the New York 
Mirror, is struck out in the London 
edition; such as the sneers against 
Bulwer, Fonblanque, Marryat, &c. 
Bulwer was especially insulted in the 
original. The passages relating to 
Lady Blessington are considerably 
softened : it is quite plain that she was 
quizzing the unfortunate man from the 
beginning. Does Willis know the 
nickname her ladyship gave him? 
He tells us, that Count D’Orsay was 
much enraptured with the national air 
of “ Yankee Doodle”—a very pro- 
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to relate her ladyship’s joke, but it has 
a marked reference to that illustrious 
composition. His disgusting repetition 
of Moore’s conversation about O’Con- 
nell has been already sufficiently no- 
ticed. Poor Moore was obliged to 
cry peccavi before the man whom he 
had, while relying on the sacredness 
of private conversation, described as a 
beggarman and coward. Mr. Willis 
ought to be cautious in denouncing 
people to a tyranny, of which the flag 
is a death’s-head and cross-bones. 

But he is forgotten already ; and as 
he has done the good work of making 
peopie in decent society shy of ad- 
mitting “talented” young Americans 
among them, at least for some time, 
he has conferred on us such a com- 
pliment that we cannot part with him 
in anger. Thanks to him, we shall 
not be again speedily pestered with 


bable story. We do not wish exactly fresh Pencillings by the Way! 

*.* Since the above was written, we have seen a review of this twaddling 
book in the Edinburgh, which agrees in most particulars with our own opinions. 
We have a remark, however, to make on its concluding passage : 


*« One of Mr. Willis’s excuses for the appearance of these personalities on this 
side of the Atlantic is, that against his will they are dragged into notice by insertion 
in the pages of an English review. It may also be pleaded in palliation of his fault, 
that, with the exception of his remarks upon Mr. Lockhart, with whom he is in- 
dignant for imputed injustice, he seems to have erred without malice, and to have 
had no deliberate intention of wounding the feelings of any individual. He has 
sinned most (but, we think, not maliciously) against Mr. Moore and Professor 
Wilson. It was wrong to publish, unpermitted, the private table-talk of these 
gentlemen, however innocent might be the substance; doubly wrong to publish, as 
coming from their lips, comments upon the conduct and character of living persons 
—such as he ascribes to Mr. Moore upon Mr. O’Connell, and to Professor Wilson 
upon Mr. Lockhart. These are violations of confidence which we cannot deprecate 
too strongly. We shall not make ourselves accessories to the offence by quoting any 
of these reported conversations. ‘To ‘ provoke the caper which we seem to chide’ 
is not consistent with our plain notions of literary honesty ; and we should regard it 
as a mean and miserable affectation to condemn such reprehensible and mischievous 
passages, if we were, at the same time, aggravating the mischief, and pandering to 
the appetites ofa scandal-loving public, by giving them a more extended circulation.” 


It will not do to confound, as we find it done here, things so different as the 
reports of the conversations of Professor Wilson and Mr. Moore. The worst 
things put into the Professor’s mouth against his friend are accusations of writing 
what, to oblige his foolish guest, he pretended to consider a severe article against 
Hogg, and a tendency to sarcastic reviewing. These reproaches (if he uttered 
them, which we doubt) he tempers, by saying that the gentleman in question 
was one of the mildest and most unpretending of men, and the most ready to do 
a real kindness, even to those who might suffer from his critical severity. This 
is not much to complain of, after all ; but when Moore is made to say, as we are 
confident he did, that the character of O’Connell was stained by grovelling 
cowardice, ruftian bullying, and sordid beggary, Mr. Willis was doing, not 
Mr. O'Connell, but Mr. Moore, a severe injury. What was said among gentle- 
men, all friends of the poet, except the penciller himself, at the table of a lady 
where he had been long a distinguished ornament, was uttered in the full con- 
fidence that it was not to be carried to the ears of the demagogue of Derrynane. 
In the miserable position of the party to which Mr. Moore, most unhappily for 
himself, is linked, it is indispensably necessary that this man should be lauded 
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and incensed by all who have the vitality of the Whig gang at heart; and we are 
sure, that while Mr. Moore was speaking contemptuously behind his back, he 
was adulating him to his face. He was exhibiting, in fact, in his individual 
person, the respectable conduct which at this moment characterises Brookes’s, as 
a body. O’Connell will never heartily forgive Moore; and when, as will in- 
evitably be the case, he lets loose the bloodhounds of Irish faction against the 
bard, it will be but a poor excuse for Willis to say that he had no evil intention 
in repeating his conversations, being actuated by no other motives than those of 
earning an additional dollar, and explaining to his tuft-hunting countrymen that 
he had dined with a Countess. The Edinburgh Reviewer well knows, that the 
harm which may result to Moore from being exposed to the rancour of the Tail 
and its wearer, is a far different thing from any injury that could possibly accrue 
from literary strictures, were they of tenfold the severity of those put into the 
mouth of Professor Wilson. We take leave to observe, that the closing sentence 
of the review is sad twaddle. It is mere stuff to say that the Edinburgh Review, 
in its present somnolent state, can give “a more extended circulation,” calcu- 
lated to produce the slightest effect on the public mind, to “ reprehensible and 
mischievous passages,’”” which have been printed in every newspaper of the 
empire. ©. ¥. 


ANOTHER GLANCE AT THE “APPROPRIATION ” CLAUSE. 


WE are about to take a great liberty 
with our readers: — nothing less, in 
short, than to quote Mr. I. L. Bulwer’s 
France ! 

As to the honourable member him- 
self, he might perpetrate volumes 
enough before we should feel the least 
inclination to get ourselves into such a 
scrape on his account. But he has 
had the luck to bring more immedi- 
ately under our view a series of sta- 
tistical calculations, which might other- 
wise have passed away amidst the mass 
of similar things, without drawing forth 
a remark, much less giving support to 
a principle. We thank him for this 
service done, and shall not so ill re- 
quite his pains as to use his labours 
without frankly explaining to whom 
we owe an introduction to the inform- 
ation afforded by M. Guerry. 

This last-named gentleman has lately 
amused himself by dissecting and ana- 
lysing the statistics of crime in France; 
and his work, says Mr. Bulwer, is 
“more especially remarkable on this 
account, that it bowls down at once all 
the nine-pins with which late statists 
had been amusing themselves, and sets 
up again many of the old notions, 
which, from their very antiquity, were 
out of vogue.”—Vol. i. p. 172. 

In fact, this work of M. Guerry’s, 
by the aid of which Mr. Bulwer has 
well filled out the half of a volume, 
shews, as clearly as it is possible for 
any thing to be shewn, that mere in- 
struction in letters has had, in France, 
no influence whatever in the diminu- 


tion of crime; or, we might rather say, 
that the increase of crime has fully 
kept pace with the increase of instruc- 
tion. To use Mr. Bulwer’s own lan- 
guage, “ we see, that while the crimes 
against persons are most frequent in 
Corsica, the provinces of the south- 
east, and Alsace, where the people are 
well instructed, there are the fewest of 
those crimes in Berry, Limousin, and 
Brittany, where the people are most 
ignorant! As to crimes against pro- 
perty, it is almost invariably those de- 
partments which are the best informed 
which are also the most criminal.”— 
Vol. i. p. 182. 

Mr. Bulwer, after he recovers from 
his first amazement, thus endeavours 
to reconcile himself to this state of 
things : 


‘« No one ever yet pretended to say 
that in Italy, where there was the most 
civilization during the middle ages, there 
was the least crime; and | do not place 
much faith in the philosopher who pre- 
tends that the knowledge which deve- 
lopes the passions is an instrument for 
their suppression, or that where there 
are the most desires there is likely to be 
the most order, and the most abstinence 
in their gratification.” ‘‘ Should edu- 
cation add to human guilt more than it 
adds to human happiness, the fault is 
very much in ourselves ; and very much 
owing, let me add, to all education being 
insufficient——to the absurd belief that 
reading and writing is quite enough, 
and that there we may halt, and rest 
satisfied with the good work which we 
have performed.”—Vol. i. p. 186. 
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It is, then, now incontestably proved 
—or rather, we may say, it is admitted 
on all hands—that the mere impartation 
of knowledge to human beings is not, 
in itself and intrinsically, a good. It 
gives power ; of this there is no doubt : 
but power may be used, and often is 
used, to the hurt and detriment both 
of its owner and of all around him. 
You may take a juvenile pickpocket, 
or burglar, or swindler, and teach him 
something of letters and something of 
science; but if his former taste and 
predilections remain unchanged, the 
only result of your labours will be, 
that he will become a far more adroit 
and mischievous marauder on society 
than he had previously been. Or, 
without supposing his bent and habits 
to be decidedly immoral, before he is 
brought under the influence of this 
kind of education, still, if you improve 
his intellect and enlarge his knowledge, 
without at the same time influencing 
his heart, he is just as likely as before 
to yield to temptation and to plunge 
into vice, with far greater powers of 
receiving and imparting injury than 
in his state of ignorance he possessed. 
And the like of many other cases. 

In fact, the term ‘ education ”’ is, 
in a great measure, abused by being 
applied to this sort of procedure. 
Education, properly so called, aims at 
the heart, at the conduct, at the moral 
views and prospects of the individual, 
much more decidedly than at the mere 
cultivation of his mental powers. The 
result is kept in view; and the sort of 
result which is desired and sought 
after, in any education which is worth 
the name, is that which not only fits 
the individual for the duties of the 
present life, but prepares him also, as 
far as human efforts can prepare him, 
for the higher prospects and employ- 
ments of a life tocome. This is Edu- 
cation ; and to such an object as this 
the best energies of a nation may well 
be directed. But the mere impartation 
of a knowledge of the ordinary things 
of human life, a drilling into reading, 
and writing, and arithmetic, and a 
superficial view of science, together 
with a few commonplace moral max- 
ims ;—to such a system as this it is 
a mere deceit to give the name of 
Education; and it is worse than a 
deceit to hold it out to the nation as 
a worthy object of cultivation and of 
public support. Those who could 
combine cause and effect, had long 
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judged it all but certain that such a 
system as this would tend very little, 
in the long run, to the nation’s well- 
being or prosperity ; and we now have 
this result both proved by an accurate 
investigation of the facts, and admitted 
to exist by one who confesses his pre- 
vious anticipations to have been ofa 
very different character. 

What a cheat, then, has been played 
off upon us for the past nine months! 
How constantly have we been told, 
during the whole of that time, that all 
that it was proposed to do with the 
Irish Church was to apply a part of 
her “surplus revenues” to the pur- 
poses of a moral and religious edu- 
cation!” A pretence, than which there 
never was any thing more entirely and 
mischievously false. 

We shall not now enter into a mi- 
nute criticism of “ the government 
system of education” (as it is mis- 
called) in Ireland. There may be good 
features about it, as well as evil ones; 
but all that we now mean to contend 
is, that it is in no way whatever, nor 
in any just and genuine sense of the 
words, “a religious and moral edu- 
cation.” 

The things taught in these schools 
are mostly of the class and description 
which in France, as we have just 
seen, have augmented, not diminished, 
the amount of crime, and the number 
of criminals. Knowledge, which is 
power, is given to a certain extent; 
but a right direction, a correct bias, is 
not given, nor attempted to be given. 

We shall probably be met at once 
by an indignant denial, and shall be 
reminded that “moral lessons” in 
abundance, and “scriptural lessons” 
not a few, are in constant and general 
use in these schools. We are well 
aware of this, but we are not on that 
account disposed to abate one iota of 
our averment, that of “ moral and 
religious education” there is not a 
vestige in these establishments. 

It cannot be necessary for us to do 
more than merely to enunciate the 
truism, that there can be no real mo- 
rals where there is no true religion. And 
surely it is just as clear, that where no 
religion is taught, there no morals can 
be, to any effect, inculcated. Now, 
that no religion is taught in the go- 
vernment-schools in Ireland, is, in 
fact, the great boast of their advocates. 
Protestantism is not taught, that the 
Papists may not be offended ; Chris- 
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tianity is not insisted upon, that the 
Socinian may have no room for com- 
plaint. 

But are not copious selections from 
the Scriptures used in these schools ? 
We suppose that they are; at least, 
such selections have been prepared, 
and it is probable that they are exten- 
sively used. But what is that to the 
purpose? Where would be the diffi- 
culty of making large selections from 
any book, without including a single 
distinguishing point of the author’s 
system? A volume of tolerable theo- 
logy, doubtless, might be culled from 
the atrocious tomes of Peter Dens; a 
volume of good and not indecent verses 
from Don Juan ; and a tolerable col- 
lection of moral precepts from the 
Koran ; but who does not see, that in 
thus omitting all that is objected to in 
each, you strip all of them of their 
distinctive characteristics? So, if you 
take the New Testament, and cut out 
all the passages which offend the Pa- 
pist, the Quaker, or the Socinian, you 
leave a volume, necessarily, indeed, 
from its divine origin, far superior to 
Plato’s maxims, or the Economy of 
Human Life, but scarcely more Chris- 
tian than these, after the curtailment 
it has undergone. 

That this plan of “education,” then, 
has any thing either “ religious or mo- 
ral”’ about it, we utterly deny. And 
as for the vacant days, in which the 
priests or the clergy may, if they please, 
instruct the children in their separate 
creeds, it is abundantly clear, that this 
permission no more gives the system 
that religious character which it wants, 
than a like “ permission” to attend a 
drill-sergeant every Saturday would 
make a school a military seminary. 

But why need we insist on these 
points?’ The simple truth is, that the 
main object of the whole contrivance 
was to put down, if possible, the 
schools of scriptural instruction which 
already existed, and to place something 
in their room which the priests might 
be able to turn to their own purposes. 
That this has been done, is sufficiently 
explained by Mr. Inglis, in his Journey 
through Ireland ; a work as thoroughly 
liberal as Mr. Bulwer’s France. In 
that work he thus explains to us the 
actual working of “ the government 
= of education in Ireland,” as 
ollows : 

‘In the town of Galway are several 
extensive schools, two of them receiving 
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aid from the new Education Board. One 
of them belongs to the monk-schools, 
the other is under the care of the sisters 
of the Presentation Nunnery; and in 
each of them about five hundred children 
are educated. In many respects, I found 
reason to be pleased with these schools : 
there appeared to be no want of attention 
on the part of the instructors ; the pupils 
seemed to have profited by their instruc- 
tions in reading and writing ; and one 
humane regulation particularly pleased 
me :—a plentiful breakfast of stirabout 
and treacle is provided for the poor 
children, before they enter upon their 
daily tasks. At the same time, I cannot 
think the funds of the Education Board 
are legitimately applied in supporting the 
nunnery and monk-schools. I under- 
stand the principle of the board to be, 
that there was to be no preference of 
one religion over another; and that the 
schools were to be so constituted, that 
Protestant and Catholic might be able to 
join conscientiously in their support. 
But here, in this nunnery-school at Gal- 
way, are allthe paraphernalia of Popery : 
the building is a convent; the teachers 
are nuns, with beads and rosaries; the 
chapel has all the accompaniments and 
distinguishing marks of Catholic chapels 
of the most Catholic countries; and it 
does appear to me utterly impossible 
that Protestants should countenance 
schools of this description.”-—Vol. i. 
p. 28. 


Such is the actual working of the 
system,—which turns out, as all com- 
promises of principle are invariably 
found to do—altogether to the ad- 
vantage of one of the contending par- 
ties: the result of the whole being, 
that the pure morality of Protestantism, 
that is, of Bible Christianity, is exclud- 
ed, while the immorality of Popery 
thrives and abounds. 

The cant, then, of an “ appropria- 
tion” of a “ surplus,” which every one 
knows does not exist, to the purposes 
of “ a religious and moral education,” 
is seen, the moment any one chooses to 
bestow the least attention on the sub- 
ject, to be based on falsehood. The 
“ appropriation,” if it ever could take 
place, would be an appropriation of the 
funds which at present are sacred to 
the inculcation of Christianity, to the 
purpose of increasing that “ knowledge 
which developes the passions, but is 
no instrument for their suppression.” 
Away, then, with this miserable de- 
ceit, and confess, at once, that all your 
fondness for the “ ee clause” 
was founded, not on what it gave, but 
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on what it took away,—-not on the pro- 
vision it professed to make for what was 
falsely called education, but on the de- 
duction it did most truly and efficiently 
ensure in the revenues of the Protest- 
ant church. 

II. But here we touch upon another 
branch of the subject, and one which 
detects another of the multiplied de- 
ceits with which this question has been 
surrounded. 

Lord John Russell makes out his 
case against the Irish Church, by fasten- 
ing upon some half-dozen cases in 
which the Protestant clergy receive 
considerable incomes from tithes, while 
there are scarcely any Protestant pa- 
rishioners to receive their instructions. 

Sir Robert Peel meets this by a ge- 
neral view of the whole establishment, 
shewing that, if the revenues are equit- 
ably distributed, there would be no 
“ surplus,” but rather a deficiency. 
And he calls on Lord John Russell, 
admitting that some of the incumbents 
might be overpaid, first to distribute 
the excess among those who were in- 
sufficiently endowed, before he as- 
sumed a surplus as available for non- 
ecclesiastical purposes. 

To this Lord John gives a positive 
denial, because, forsooth, he cannot 
see the justice of taxing a parish in Ar- 
magh for the spiritual instruction of a 
parish in Galway! The objection in- 
volves a falsehood, because no man is 
taved in being called upon to pay 
tithes. Ifhe is a tenant, he took the 
land knowing it to be subject to tithes, 
and paid so much less rent for it than 
he would have done had it been tithe- 
free. If he be a landlord, he bought 
or inherited the estate subject to tithes, 
and knowing that for centuries past 
the tithe of the produce was by law 
another’s. To call tithe a tax, there- 
fore, is a misnomer, which can hardly 
be used by a statesman without a just 
imputation of deceit. 

A tenth of the produce is devoted to 
the purposes of religious instruction ; 
and that tenth has never. from time im- 
memorial, belonged to either landlord 
or tenant. But Lord John thinks it 
unjust to deal with it as with a general 
fund, and to augment an insufficient 
living in one county by a portion of 
that which may be spared from a more 
than sufficient living in another. He 
thinks it unjust to make the land in 
Leinster pay for the religious instruc- 
tion of the people of Connaught. 
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Upon this point, and upon this point 
only, are the two parties contending at 
the present moment. The ministerial 
press may continue to labour in their 
honest vocation, of falsely representing 
the Conservative party as determined 
to keep up large livings where there 
are few or no Protestants; but any one 
who chooses to acquaint himself with 
the facts may satisfy himself by a very 
short reference to the parliamentary dis- 
cussions, as to this fact,— that the party 
which opposed Lord John Russell's 
*‘ appropriation clause” were not op- 
posed to the principle of a betier distri- 
bution of Church property. Had the 
Lichfield-house plan consisted in a re- 
duction of the overpaid livings, and an 
improved provision for the underpaid 
ones, the question would have been 
decided long ago. The proposition 
would have been willingly acceded to 
by Sir Robert Peel’s administration, 
and the right hon. baronet would have 
been at this moment in office. But 
this was just the very thing that Lord 
John and his conspirators least desired. 
Their object was, not to settle the tithe- 
question, or to pacify Ireland, but to 
push for something which Sir Robert 
Peel, as a Conservative minister, could 
not grant; and then to use his refusal 
as a lever wherewith to dislodge him 
from Downing Street. The scheme 
succeeded ; and it next devolved on 
Lord John himself to bring forward a 
tithe-bill of his own. 

In doing this, it might be naturally 
expected that, for appearances’ sake, 
that appropriation clause which had al- 
ready done such good service (to Lord 
John and his colleagues, if not to the 
country,) should be preserved. It was 
so preserved, and again the peace of 
Ireland was sacrificed to party intrigue. 
The bill was remitted to the Lords in 
such a form as to ensure its condemna- 
tion: this was knowingly and delibe- 
rately done by the Whig-Radical party 
in the Commons; and, by so doing, 
all the miseries and bloodshed of ano- 
ther year’s tithe-agitation was rendered 
inevitable ;—and all for what? 

Fifty thousand pounds per annum, it 
was said, might be taken from the Irish 
Church property, for the purposes of 
education. This sum, if it had been 
asked ofthe house as a mere grant, un- 
connected with thetithe-question, might 
have been obtained without the least 
difficulty. But no,—the bargain made 
with O'Connell and his tail, in the 
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Lichfield-house conclave, was that, on 
the pretext of wanting funds for edu- 
cation, a seizure should be effected of 
a certain portion of the Church pro- 
perty in Ireland, which, by the prin- 
ciple involved in it, would render the 
confiscation of the rest only a question 
of time. The whole atrocity, there- 
fore, of the “ appropriation clause” 
was maintained, and the bill was sent 
up to the Lords in such form as to 
render it impossible for them to pass it. 

Be it remembered, then, that the 
two main reasons on which this pre- 
cious appropriation clause would fain 
rest, are fairly cut from under it. If 
funds be needed for the purposes of 
education in Ireland, those funds, as 
far as the Conservatives are concerned, 
will be readily provided. And if the 
grievance of a few livings with good 
incomes and scarcely any Protestants 
is alleged, we are equally ready to 
concur in any plan by which the sur- 
plus, in those particular cases, shall be 
applied to the increase of the many in- 
sufficient benefices which unquestion- 
ably exist. 

Lord John Russell takes his stand 
here. He will not agree to the idea 
of a re-distribution, but he insists upon 
it, that where a revenue exists without 
a good number of Protestants, it shall 
be taken away; while the overworked 
and underpaid labourer in another part 
of the vineyard may continue to be 
underpaid ; for that no part of this 
surplus shall be “appropriated” to 
him. 

Lord John Russell’s “ most exqui- 
site reason” for this is, that it is not 
reasonable to take the funds raised in 
Leinster and to apply them to church 
purposes in Connaught or Ulster. 
Now, as it is perfectly undeniable, that 
neither landlord nor tenant are wronged 
by having to pay tithes—-as it is 
quite clear that the funds thus raised 
are a perfectly distinct property, and 
are in no respect a tar levied on cer- 
tain persons, it is not easy to see who 
would be injured, or what would be 
the ground of complaint, even sup- 
posing the tithes of the most southerly 
parish in Ireland to be applied in sup- 
porting a clergyman in the extremity 
of the north. »5ut what we wish to 
ask is, Whether Lord John Russell, 
in his further progress, has the honesty 
to adhere to his own principle? Since 
he holds the Church property of each 
particular district to be, in some man- 
VOL. XIII, NO. LXXIV. 
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ner or other, tied to that district, so 
that it may not justly be bestowed out 
of it, does he maintain the same opi- 
nion when he proceeds to develope 
and to work out his own plan? 

Nothing of the kind | His own 
scheme is merely this: that where the 
number of Protestants is but small, 
there the benefice shall be suppressed, 
and the revenues of it, not appropri- 
ated to schools in that district, but 
brought into a general fund, out of 
which grants for schools are to issue. 
Thus, the notion of any peculiar pro- 
perty in the tithes of a district be- 
longing to that district, is at once 
given up, and a general fund receives 
the whole. Hence there is no security 
whatever, that the money which is 
raised in Connaught may not be ex- 
pended in Ulster, or vice versé. But 
if a general fund may thus be esta- 
blished for the purposes of education, 
what reason is there that just such a 
fund should not be set up, for the better 
distribution of Church revenues? Not 
the injustice of taking from Munster to 
give to Leinster, assuredly; for that 
fault belongs quite as much to Lord 
John’s plan as to any other that has 
been suggested. He refuses to throw 
the expected “surplus” into a general 


fund for church purposes; but when 


he comes to his own “ education” 
scheme, there he has recourse to a 
general fund without the least hesita- 
tion! Admirable, consistent legisla- 
tion ! honest, candid, subterfuge-hating 
Lord John! 

III. But there is another point of 
mighty importance, which we have yet 
to bring under notice. 

No one can imagine, that eventually 
and permanently any different prin- 
ciples can or will be applied to the 
English and Irish Churches. Circum- 
stances differ, and will probably con- 
tinue to differ; but, making every 
allowance for these, it will be impos- 
sible to establish any settled basis of 
action with respect to Church property 
in Ireland, which will not very speedily 
be quoted and argued from in England 
also. 

Now, Lord John Russell told his 
Devonshire constituents, not very long 
since, that the Church property of 
England was not too large; it only 
required a better distribution. With 
equal truth has it been pressed upon 
him, and he has not denied the fact, 
that the Church property of Ireland, 
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in the aggregate, was not too large, 
and that all its assumed excess would 
vanish on a better distribution. 

But, to suit his present purpose — 
which was nothing more or less than 
just to satisfy his Irish allies -—his 
lordship now tells us, that each bene- 
fice must stand on its own merits; or, 
in other words, that those which have 
too much must be diminished, while 
those which have foo little must not be 
increased : the reciprocity, as it is an 
Irish question, being “all on one side.” 

Consider for a moment, then, whe- 
ther this principle can be established 
in Ireland without being instantly ad- 
duced, and with powerful effect, in 
England also. We have in England 
many anomalies, which every true 
friend of the church would rejoice to 
see removed. We have some bene- 
fices with but trifling duties, and re- 
venues of 1000/. or 2000/. a-year ; and 
we have many others, with great and 
overwhelming demands on the time 
and exertions of the incumbent, while 
their incomes are miserably scanty and 
insufficient. On the whole, to use 
Lord John’s own argument, the re- 
venues of the Church, in the aggregate, 
are certainly not more than sufficient ; 
and all that is needed is a better 
distribution. 

But once establish the principle of 
the “appropriation clause” in Ireland, 
and how long will it be before its 
application to England also is found 
out? Decide that the large livings 
with small duty in Ireland are to be 
diminished in emolument, while the 
small livings with large duty are not to 
be increased, and can any one imagine 
that an equally beautiful scheme will 
not be concocted, before three years 
are over, for England also? 

There are, doubtless, in England, as 
well as in Ireland, benefices which, 
taken by themselves, would shew an 
unquestionable “surplus.” Often the 
most populous parish is, for that very 
reason, the least lucrative. Nay, we 
have known it actually to occur, that 
in a parish which was formerly of com- 
fortable income and small labour, the 
rapid spread of buildings and vast in- 
crease of population has operated, by 
driving agriculture away, to reduce 
the income of the rector to a mere 
trifle, while it augmented his labours 
at least twenty-fold. And we doubt 
not that the converse would be found 
to be often true —that a living is a 
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good one, because the population is 
small, and the land wholly employed 
in agriculture. 

Adopt, then, Lord John Russell's 
principle, and we shall immediately be 
told that there are parishes here and 
parishes there, with large revenues and 
scarcely any parishioners. And when 
we meet this with the common-sense 
reply that there are many more which 
have large duties and scarcely any in- 
comes, and that we are ready to go 
into the question ofa better distribu- 
tion, we shall be reminded of the case 
of Ireland, and told that it would be 
absurd to apply the income of an agri- 
cultural parish in Cumberland to aug- 
ment the too narrow revenues of a ma- 
nufacturing curacy in Yorkshire; but 
that “ each tub must stand on its own 
bottom ;”—Zin other words, that those 
who lacked might continue to lack; 
but that those which had a “ surplus” 
must give up that surplus to a fund for 
* education,” or some other stalking- 
horse invented for the occasion. 

But we need not pursue the subject 
any further. There is no doubt that, 
could the scheme succeed in Ireland, it 
would quickly succeed in England also, 
But it can never be tolerated in either. 
The whole is a system of cheating and 
knavery ; and the more it is scrutinized 
the more gross and intolerable will its 
attempted delusions appear. Mean- 
while, be it thoroughly understood, that 
to a sober consideration of the question 
of distribution, we, as Conservatives, are 
not at all opposed ; that, without advo- 
cating any theoretic scheme of equaliza- 
tion, we should be glad to see, both in 
Ireland and England, the poorer bene- 
fices enlarged, and, where practicable, 
by means derived from the richer ones. 
But to any such one-sided and hypo- 
critical proposal as the “ appropriation 
clause,” by which the pauper curacies 
were to be left as they were, and the 
wealthy rectories confiscated to a non- 
ecclesiastical use, we deciare, in the 
name of the honest and clear-sighted 
people of England, unrelenting and 
unchangeable warfare. 

“Well,” said a Whig, one day, 
“ but some of you go further, and tell 
us that there will be no surplus at all: 
now, if you are perfectly convinced that 
this will be the case, I cannot undet- 
stand why you should make such a fuss 
about the matter. Upon this hypothe- 
sis, the bill will do you no harm ; why, 
then, not let it pass quietly ?” 
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«“ Because,” said his Conservative 
friend, ‘it involves a principle fraught 
with every possible evil. If you find 
your neighbour's hand in your breeches’ 
pocket, you do not stop to think whe- 
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ther or not he is likely to find any 
thing there; but you tell him, without 
an instant’s hesitation, ‘Take your 
hand out, sir! take it out, sir! this 
instant, sir! or oe 
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In the days of our ancestors, super- 
annuated spinsters, effete matrons, and 
wives at last hopeless of offspring, were 
wont to subside into tolerably harm- 
less, and, not unfrequently, useful 
members of society. The maidens 
might be, peradventure, soured by 
their disappointment—addicted gener- 
ally to envy and uncharitableness — 
too little indulgent to the passionate 
devotion of the young girl for her lover 
—unjust in their appreciation of the 
finer and nobler qualities of the other 
sex — but let us honestly declare (and 
the experience of every man will fur- 
nish him with an example from the 
precincts of the paternal hearth), this 
lay only as an incrustation, which 
Time had wrought upon the surface ; 
beneath, there was an infinite fund of 
loving-kindness, which was ever and 
ever drawn upon for the benefit of 
those who needed care, or solace, or 
support — the young, the afflicted, the 
poor. But the utility of the elderly 
matron was alloyed by no shew of 
repining at her lot. Her duties in one 
capacity having been discharged, other 
duties befitting her time of life, and 
equally honourable, claimed her care ; 
she became naturally the instructor 
and guardian of her children, or grand- 
children, or nearest of kin — of the re- 
presentatives in the world, now and 
long after she may have sunk to her 
peaceful grave, of those upon whom 
the dearest and most fervent affections 
of her heart had been bestowed. Con- 
trariwise, however, in these days of 
spurious ambition, kind maiden-aunts 
and good grandmammas are quite out 
of fashion ; the quiet of a home, the 
unostentatious performance of kindly 
works, the deep regret of the family 
circle over the gentle and beloved 
dame seasonably gathered to her rest, 
are rarely regarded as adequate re- 


wards for the toils of Life’s evening 
and night, and too often are despised 
altogether. We have of late many in- 
stances in whicli the spinster, desper- 
ate of matrimony, and the matron or 
widow, whose day of fruitfulness is 
gone by, would seem to consider her- 
self unsexed, and thereby qualified to 
enter upon a new and peculiar career. 
Safe against the blandishments of wo- 
man, the violence of man}; secure 
against 
“‘ the heartach, 
And all the natural shocks the flesh is 
heir to ;” 

so far as passion is concerned, they 
would seem to think, in defiance of 
the allegory, that albeit having of old 
made choice of the favours of Venus, 
they have now attained the protection 
and inspiration of the goddess of Wis- 
dom, and that the gifts of Juno must 
naturally follow :* they accordingly 
assume forthwith all the oracular im- 
portance of a Tiresias. In common 
with all forms of intellectual inquiet- 
ude, this is displayed afier many fash- 
ions; but, certainly, its most offensive 
form is in book-making and travel- 
mongering. The trunk of the effete 
fig-tree that will not condescend to be 
a bench, can hardly, if it be capable of 
taking another form, escape that of an 
obscene deity. 

Certainly it is abundantly ludicrous 
to see an old woman denying to her 
age its needful rest, and trotting about 
the world with a note-book in her 
hand, and presuming to treat of mat- 
ters wherewith sex, habits, education, 
power, and grasp of intellect, alike for- 
bid the possibility of her being well- 
acquainted. But, in my mind, the 
very worst specimen of this class of 
old women-errant is she who rejoices 
in the appropriate name of Frances 
Trollope. We used to think Lady 


ihe As for the other losses, the poet's relation doth well figure them — ‘ That he 
that preferred Helena quitted the gifts of Juno and Pallas ;’ for whosoever esteemeth 
too much of amorous affection, quitteth both riches and wisdom.”’— Bacon’s Essay 
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Morgan bad enough, but she is really 
quite charming in comparison with Mrs. 
Trollope. Her ladyship’s faults were 
those of ignorance and vulgarity; but 
then, decidedly, she was clever, smart, 
and quick-sighted to a degree, with an 
exquisite sense of the ridiculous, and 
a relish and love for fun. The hu- 
morous spirit of the old play-actor, 
Owenson, was strong within her; and 
her books of travels were always amus- 
ing: for when you could not laugh 
with her, you were sure to laugh at 
her. We think, however, she mistook 
her path in literature. We know no- 
body who ought to be able to write so 
good an Irish farce: we wish (if she 
have not played out her part in this 
phantasmal scene) that she would try 
her hand at one— perhaps it is not yet 
toolate. With respect to Mrs. Trollope, 
however, she is as vulgar — we should 
say, more vulgar, than miladi, but that 
we hold that in vulgarity there are no 
degrees; and she is more ignorant; 
she is quite as vain, quite as presump- 
tuous, quite as affected ; she determines 
every thing, from a political consti- 
tution to the cut of a petticoat, from 
the character of a warrior and a states- 
man to that of some play-acting buf- 
foon, from the genius of a poet down 
to the talent of some doctrinaire scrib- 
bler, with the same desperate hardi- 
hood born of vanity and ignorance. 
But of Lady Morgan’s better qualities 
she has few, and these in a low degree. 
She flounders sadly in her attempts at 
smartness and wit; her gaiety is not 
natural ; it appears the result of pain- 
ful and unseemly effort; it reminds 
you always ofa Dutch-built old wo- 
man, with her wrinkles caulked with 
carmine, trying to skip about and 
giggle like a girlk Her humour is 
cumbrous, and not of a right breed. 
She is grossly partial, and very un- 
precise in her statements of facts. Her 
estimate of character, whether in refer- 
ence to multitudes or individuals, is 
invariably absurd, unjust, or wilfully 
unfair. She evidently writes always 
not from a love of truth, nor even a 
love of writing, but to answer some 
purpose of her own —to gratify malice 
or promote her private interest. She 
was first brought into notice by a book 
about America, at which the British 
public, in despite of their better feel- 
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ings, were something amused, because 
it pandered to some unworthy. preju- 
dices which we cannot as yet quite 
help entertaining towards our trans- 
atlantic brethren. It was overmuch 
belauded by some people, yet surely 
nothing could be more manifestly un- 
just than her strictures upon the Ame- 
ricans generally —nothing more au- 
dacious than her pretending to draw 
general conclusions from the experience 
she enjoyed, and the opportunities that 
were afforded to her. Although she 
travelled in company with an indi- 
vidual, whose opinions and conduct 
ought to have excluded her from all 
decent society—although she travelled 
in the least civilised parts of a newly 
populated country, she pronounced 
opinions upon American society, and 
America generally, with astounding 
confidence. An American traveller 
who landed in the Hebrides, and jour- 
neyed as far forth as Aberdeen, might 
just as honestly have written about 
England and English society. It was 
impossible, however, not to laugh at 
some of the scenes she described ; not 
that she shewed any ability in depicting 
them, but because they were new, and 
in themselves intrinsically amusing, as 
exhibiting traits of semicivilisation. 
But stories touching them lay all about 
her; and no man can dine in company 
with a good-humoured and pleasant 
Yankee, without hearing ten times 
better stories than any she has told. 
Materials, too, of pleasantry, such as she 
has imported from over-sea, lie here at 
home, ready to the hand of the writer 
of ability. Witness the several inter- 
esting tales that Galt has founded upon 
the peculiarities of disposition and 
manners of certain of our own fellow- 
subjects, that dwell within a couple of 
days’ journey of the metropolis. 

Mrs. Trollope, we believe, has done 
other things besides travels “ to order,” 
as the tradesman’s phrase runs, for the 
booksellers ; but if these had their hour, 
it was very noiselessly : and they now 
repose, as an Homeric pleonast might 
say, “ mute in silence” on the shelves 
of the circulating library. Her last 
work, however, like unto the first with 
which we are acquainted, is a Book 
concerning Men and Manners: it is 
entitled Paris and the Parisians in 
1835.* That it was written ‘to order,” 
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and for an especial purpose, we have 
little doubt; that it was represented 
by herself, and expected by certain 
others, to produce “a sensation” in 
England, and to operate upon public 
opinion, we have just as little doubt. 
That this might be well suspected, she 
is evidently aware ; that people must 
be astonished at the statements she 
makes, the opinions she professes, the 
conclusions at which she arrives, she 
knew right well: but she was prepared 
for it—most probably provided, before- 
hand, with satisfactory consolation for 
it—and so she is determined to put a 
brazen face on the matter. Here is 
her explanation in her preface ; we shall 
quote it entire, and give her the full 
benefit of it : 


“ From the very beginning of reading 
and writing——nay, doubtless from the 
very beginning of speaking—Truth, im- 
mortal Truth, has been the object of 
ostensible worship to all who read and 
to all who listen ; and, in the abstract, 
it is unquestionably held in high vene- 
ration by all yet in the detail of every- 
day practice: the majority of mankind 
often hate it, and are seen to bear pain, 
disappointment, and sorrow, more pa- 
tiently than its honoured voice, when it 
echoes not their own opinion. 

“ Preconceived notions generally take 
a much firmer hold of the mind than can 
be obtained by any statement, however 
clesr and plain, which tends to overthrow 
them; and if it happen that these are 
connected with an honest intention of 
being right, they are often mistaken for 
principles: in which case, the attempt 
to shake them is considered not merely 
as a folly, but a sin. 

“ With this conviction strongly im- 
pressed upon my mind, it requires some 
moral courage to publish these volumes ; 
for they are written in conformity to the 
opinions of perhaps none; and, worse 
still, there is that in them which may be 
considered as contradictory to my own. 
Had I, before my late visit to Paris, 
written a book for the purpose of advo- 
cating the opinions I entertained on the 
state of the country, it certainly would 
have been composed in a spirit by no 
means according in al] points with that 
manifested in the following pages ; but 
while profiting by every occasion which 
permitted me, to mix with distinguished 
people of all parties, I learned much of 
which I was (in common, I suspect, 
with many others) very profoundly ig- 
norant. I found good where I looked 


for mischief, strength where 1 antici- 
pated weakness, and the watchful wis- 
dom of cautious legislators most use- 
fully at work for the welfare of their 
country, instead of the crude vagaries of 
a revolutionary government, acting only 
in leading blindfold the deluded popu- 
lace who trusted to them. 

“‘ The result of this was, first, a wa- 
vering, and then a change of opinion, 
not as to the immutable laws which 
should regulate hereditary succession, 
or the regret that it should ever have 
been deemed expedient to violate them, 
but as to the wisest way in which the 
French nation, situated as it actually is, 
can be governed; so as best to repair 
the grievous injuries left by former con- 
vulsions, and most effectually to guard 
against a recurrence of them in future. 

“‘ That the present policy of France 
keeps these objects steadily in view, and 
that much wisdom and courage are at 
work to advance them, cannot be doubted ; 
and those most anxious to advocate the 
sacred cause of well-ordered authority 
amongst all the nations of the earth, 
should be the first to bear testimony to 
this truth.” 


Now, in the first instance, to ap- 
preciate Mrs. Trollope’s sincerity, wé 
should, after reading this, like to know 
how many months, weeks, or days, 
she lived in Paris; and this deter- 
mined, be the time long or short, cer- 
tainly in perusing her volumes we are 
warned by her own statement to re- 
mark, and consider curiously, by what 
process it was her old convictions be- 
came first disturbed, and finally over- 
thrown ; and upon what materials, as 
a foundation, she has erected the su- 
perstructure of her new opinions. Un- 
less we can see good reason for the 
change, we shall be compelled to con- 
clude that an intellectual miracle has 
been performed upon her, through 
the agency of that respectable Saint, 
Louis Philippe; who, notwithstanding 
her magniloquent kindness, in our poor 
opinion stands a most excellent chance 
of being converted into a martyr. 
"AxaAby 3° ad ror aa 6Pbadpay trov n wely- 

santy, 
"Ope ei ymonns tty Crov, Hdn xa) avdea,* 


And she has seen, accordingly, that 
the son and grandchildren of Citizen 
Egalité are Gods — that the Doctrin- 
aires are Men—and that none other 
deserve the name, albeit wearing the 


* But the mist, in sooth, for thee, from thine eyes have I taken, which erstwhile 
lay there, that well you may distinguish both Divinity, and, in likewise, mortal. 
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form of breathing human flesh. There 
are, we fancy, just a sufficient number 
of exceptions, in the persons of anti- 
quated Carlists, to approve the general 
tule. Mrs. Trollope has chosen to 
put her work into the form of letters, 
as did Miss Helen Maria Williams in 
the bygone days of the great revolution. 
We suppose it must have been in de- 
ference to this patroness of Colonel 
Eyalité that the choice was made, be- 
cause otherwise a form less inviting 
or expedient could not have been 
taken: the fact of writing to publish 
destroys the very essence of a letter. 
Farewell, then, to the freedom, the 
ease, the unreservédness, which cha- 
racterise the communication of the 
friend abroad to the one, or to the few, 
he loves at home! The style is sure 
to be slip-shod, at one time, from an 
affectation of ease; bombastic, at an- 
other, from an affectation of earnest- 
ness, excitement, enthusiasm. It can 
never be natural. Besides, now-a-days, 
public letter-writing from Paris is a 
very common-place occupation ; it 
brings one into comparison, if it re- 
duce you not to the category of, the 
ordinary newspaper correspondent : 
and, sooth to say, Mrs. Trollope’s ef- 
fusions, though poured forth at a burst, 
can claim no superiority over the drib- 
blings of O. P.Q., or any other lettered 
contributor to the journals. The choice 
of topics is pretty much the same, and 
these are the things that excite “ the 
sensation ” of the hour: abuse of some, 
puffing of others, scandal of people 
whom the world happens to know, 
reviews of soldiers and of books, 
theatres, exhibitions, public places, 
pageants, &c.;—all such matters 
as continuously set, or rather keep 
the Parisian multitude of systematic 
idlers agape. With the exception of 
certain speculations, moral, political, 
literary, and philosophical, the waifs 
and strays of Parisian society, to be 
picked up by every sojourner, and 
which are too old and musty to suit 
the purposes of the diurnal scribbler, 
there is no difference between him and 
Mrs. Trollope, save that he or she 
may peradverture be of a sex, and 
breathes forth unostentatiously each 
day that which Mrs. Trollope, after 
the labour of months, pencil in hand, 
obliges the town withal in one grand 
report. We have accordingly done 
Miss Williams injustice, albeit she did 
write letters for the public, in com- 
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paring her work with the volumes be- 
fore us. She wrote at a time of great 
events, when the throes of Paris shook 
all Europe. She wrote concerning 
matters still involved in doubt, and 
still invested with a terrific interest. 
Her opinions were erroneous, but 
they were perfectly sincere; she had 
means of acquainting herself with the 
facts of which she wrote; she was on 
terms of familiar intercourse with the 
leaders of that party whose principles 
she shared and whose cause she advo- 
cated. Mrs.Trollope does not venture 
even to insinuate that she is intimate 
either with the son of Egalité or the 
chiefs of the party that support him; 
nor, it is clear, had she any other of 
the advantages above enumerated. She 
came to Paris simply and solely to 
make a book, and to make the most 
of it; and, as we have already hinted, 
doubtless she had good reasons for the 
way in which she made it. No! but 
there are a couple of volumes of Let- 
ters on Paris, to which hers bear a 
strong resemblance. They were pub- 
lished some thirty years ago, and were 
the work of a hack /ittérateur, an es- 
sayist, playwright, political spy, &c., 
called Kotzebue. It appears, that 
whenever he buried a wife (there are 
two cases recorded against him) he 
betook himself to the French capital 
and made a book, which he published 
in the form of letters addressed to a 
fair friend. We have now before us 
a translation of his work of 1803, which 
is adorned by a singularly amusing 
gloss. Poverty suggesting a labour 
which might be productive, although 
ungenial, or the despotism of an 
imperious bibliopole, compelled some 
patriotic Parisian to translate the Ger- 
man’s letters into choice French: but 
mark his vengeance! Whenever he 
discovered Kotzebue in any statement 
which he conceived to be erroneous or 
untrue — whenever, in short, he dif- 
fered in opinion with his author, he 
took the opportunity of writing a note 
upon the subject; and in this he never 
failed to attribute to him some base 
motive, and to inveigh against him in 
terms of personal abuse at once gro- 
tesque and gross. Would it not, in 
these days of literary industry, be a 
speculation worthy the enterprise of 
some Knight of the Pen in la Jeune 
France, to get up a translation of Mrs. 
Trollope’s work with such like ap- 
pendages? We commend the matter 
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to consideration ; meanwhile we shall 
take a seasonable opportunity of quot- 
ing a passage or two from Kotzebue’s 
Souvenirs de Paris.* 

Kotzebue was in Paris for two 
months: Mrs. Trollope’s first letter is 
dated about the middle of April, her 
last informs us of the break-up of the 
Parisian season. This does not very 
definitely declare the length of her 
stay ; but in another place she talks * of 
running about Paris for eight or nine 
weeks, with a note-book in her hands.” 
Like the German, too, she has visited 
Paris twice; and, in common with 
him, she commences her work by ad- 
dressing to her dear friend a chapter of 
“ Reflections,” which relate chiefly to 
things in general, and are nevertheless 
bald. For the particular she says: 


“Tt is just seven years and seven 
months since | last visited the capital of 
the Great Nation. The interval is a 
long one, as a portion of human life ; 
but how short does it appear when the 
events it has brought forth are contem- 
plated! I left the white banner of 
France floating gaily over her palaces, 
and J find it torn down and trampled in 
the dust! The renowned lilies, for so 
many ages the symbol of chivalric bra- 
very, are every where erased ; and it 
should seem, that the once proud shield 
of St. Louis is soiled, broken, and re- 
versed for ever ! 

‘* But all this was old.” 


Ay, and observe the philosophic 
manner in which she incontinently re- 
ceives and obeys an advice to sanction 
and applaud the change : 


‘** France is grown young again; andl 
am assured that, according to the present 
condition of human judgment, every thing 
is exactly as it should be. Knighthood, 
glory, shields, banners, faith, loyalty, 
and the like, are gone out of fashion ; 
and they say it is only necessary to look 
about me a little, to perceive how re- 
markably well the present race of French- 
men can do without them: an occupa- 
tion, it is added, which I shall find much 
more profitable and amusing than la- 
menting over the mouldering” records of 
their ancient greatness.” 


After her assent to this speculative 
optimism so easily, we can well anti- 
cipate what is to come; we can per- 
ceive from afar that the condition of 
France is most happy, at and that with- 


* Souvenirs de Paris en 1804. 
aur la deuxiéme édition, avec des Notes. 
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out even the guerdon of the bow that 
won Madame Sevigné’s heart, she is 
prepared to declare with her, on the 
part of the French people, “ Our king 
is the greatest king in the world.” We 
cannot be surprised, then, at finding, 
in the next epistle, the trial of the 
Lyons prisoners announced as the most 
astounding of the Parisian novelties. 
But we shall hear more on this subject 
hereafter. The next novelties in order 
which won her admiration were the 
Church of the Madeline, lately com- 
pleted, on which she lavishes extra- 
ordinary and most fulsome praise, 
and the column of the Place Venddme. 
As a specimen of Trolloppian taste, 
let us quote her rémarks upon the ill 
proportioned and absurd statue which 
has been erected upon the latter. 


‘* This statue of Napoleon offers the 
only instance I remember in which that 
most grotesque of European habiliments, 
‘a cocked hat,’ has been immortalised 
in marble or in bronze with good effect. 
The original, with its flowing outline 
of Roman drapery, was erected by a 
feeling of pride; but this portrait of him 
has the every-day familiar look that could 
best satisfy affection. Instead of causing 
the eye to turn away, as it does from 
some faithful portraitures of modern cos. 
tume, with positive disgust, this chapeau 
@ trois cornés, and the well-known loose 
redingote, have that air of picturesque 
truth in them which is sure to please the 
taste, even where it does not touch the 
heart. 

‘To the French themselves, this statue 
is little short of an idol. Fresh votive 
wreaths are perpetually hung about its 
pedestal, and little draperies of black 
crape constantly renewed, shew plainly 
how fondly bis memory is ‘still cherished. 
While Napoleon was still among them, 
the halo of his military glory, bright 
as it was, could not so dazzle the eyes 
of the nation, but that some portentous 
spots were discerned even in the very 
nucleus of that glory itself; but now 
that it shines upon them across his tomb, 
it is gazed at with an enthusiasm of de- 
voted affection, which mixes no memory 
of error with its regrets. 

“It would, 1 think, be very difficult 
to find a Frenchman, let his party be 
what it might, who would speak of Na- 
poleon with disrespect. I one day passed, 
the foot of his gorgeous pedestal, in 
company with a legitimate sans reproche, 
bd ho, raising his eyes to the statue, said, 

‘ Notre position, Madame Trollope, est 


Re hanna Kotzebue. Traduits de l’Allemand, 
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bien dure; nous avons perdu le droit 
d’étre fidéles sans avoir plus celui d’étre 
fiers.’” 


Bah! as Napoleon himself would 
exclaim. How sweet, dear Mrs. Trol- 
lope! this must sound in the ears of the 
Citizen-king—the monarch of Peace 
—of the Charter—of the Law—the 
nursling of the Press—the fondling of 
the men of July —the crowning mercy 
of the Barricades— Lafayette’s “ best 
of Republics”—the very Saturn of 
sovereigns, who, in his unfeigned ad- 
miration of the metal, has restored the 
Golden Age! But is not this anecdote 
about the legitimate suns reproche all 
fulsomely French, and evidently suspi- 
cious, as related to have happened in 
the narrator’s presence —is it not rather 
awkward? What! have not the French 
le droit @étre fiers of the conquest of 
Algiers —of the wound of the eldest 
hope—the young Iulus of La Jeune 
France—of the campaigns of Paris 
and of Lyons—and the umbrella of 
the Citizen-king—the fair ideal of 
les gens a parapluie —the very cynosure 
of the gens de casquette! Oh, Trollope, 
Trollope! how could you make such a 
slip? The lance of Charlemagne, the 
sword of Napoleon, you are well aware, 
never did such services of glory upon 
earth as the umbrella of Louis-Philippe. 
Besides, it may be remembered by 
others, as well as ourselves, that this 
sentiment of the legitimist sans reproche 
is but an off-shoot from a grand mot in 
one of Chauteaubriand’s harangues, in 
which, speaking of the condition of the 
French under Napoleon, as contrasted 
with their present, he said, “ C’étoit 
Vesclavage moins la honte !” 

Let us pass on to the third epistle ; 
it relates to regenerated France and 
“ slang phrases”—a very proper, 
though not very complimentary, asso- 
ciation of subjects. It appears that 
there are two especial new mots d’argot, 
rococo and décousu. 


** The first,” she observes, “ appears 
to me to be applied by the young and 
innovating to every thing which bears 
the stamp of the taste, principles, or feel- 
ings of time past. That part of the 
French population, to which the epithet 
‘ rococo’ is thus applied, may be under- 
stood to combine all varieties of old fa- 
shionism, from the gentle advocate for 
laced coats and diamond sword-knots, 
up to the high-minded, venerable loyalist, 
who only loves his rightful king the bet- 
ter because he has no means left to re- 
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quite hislove. Such is the interpretation 
of rococo in the mouth of a doctrinaire. 
But if a republican speaks it, he means 
that it should include also every grada- 
‘ion of orderly obedience, even to the 
powers that be, and, in, fact, whatever 
else may be considered as essentially 
connected either with law or gospel, 
There is another adjective, which ap- 
pears also to recur so frequently as fully 
to merit, in the same manner, the distinc- 
tion of being considered as fashionable. 
It is, however, a good old legitimate 
word, admirably expressive too, and at 
present of more than ordinary utility, 
This is ‘ décousu ;’ and it seems to be the 
epithet given by the sober-minded to all 
that smacks of the rambling nonsense of 
the new school of literature, and of all 
those fragments of opinions which hang 
so loosely about the minds of the young 
men who discourse fashionably of philo- 
sophy in Paris.” 


She goes on to remark : 


‘* Were the whole population to be 
classed under two great divisions, I doubt 
if they would be more expressively de- 
signated than by these two appellations, 
the décousu and the rococo. I have al- 
ready stated who it is form the rococo 
class ; the décousu division, as embracing 
the whole of the ultra romantic school of 
authors, be they novellists, dramatists, 
or poets — all shades of republicans, from 
the avowed eulogists of the ‘ spirited 
Robespierre,’ to the gentler disciples of 
Lamenais—most of the schoolboys, and 
all the poissardes of Paris.” 


The next letter is for the most part 
devoted to the theatres, and to Mdlle 
Mars. That strange person, who, al- 
though old enough to be a grandmo- 
ther, and not denied that blessing in 
her proper person, does yet enchant the 
Parisians in Elmire, Celimene, Hor- 
tense, and the other exquisite heroines 
of French comedy. Kotzebue, after 
witnessing the representation of one of 
his own pieces, thus speaks of her, in 
the year 1803. We are compelled to 
quote entire the passage in which his 
remarks on the “ young grace” occur. 


‘“* Les Deux Fréres furent représentés 
mieux que je ne les ai jamais vus et 
comme je ne les reverral certainement 
jamais. Baptiste dans le Capitaine, 
Michot dans Jean Buller (unique ini- 
mitable), Mademoiselle Mars dans Char- 
lotte(aimable au-dela de tout expression : 
une naiveté, une modestie, une finesse, 
une innocence! il est vraiment impos- 
sible de résister 4 l’attrait enchanteur de 
cette jeune grace): Damas dans le 
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Docteur Bluhm, Larochelle dans celui 
d’Eysterborn,” &c. &c. 


Mrs. Trollope went to see her in 
1835, that is, thirty-two years after- 
ward, and exhausts all her superlatives 
in applause. Listen ! 


“ T perceived with great pleasure, on 
reaching the theatre, that the Parisians, 
fickle in all else, were still faithful in 
their adoration of Mademoiselle Mars ; 
for now, for perhaps the five hundredth 
representation of her Elmire, the barri- 
cades were as necessary, the queue as 
long and as full, as when, fifteen years 
ago, I was told to remark the wonderful 
power of attraction possessed by an 
actress already greatly past the first 
bloom of youth and beauty. Were the 
Parisians as defensible in their ordinary 
love of change, as they are in this sin- 
gular proof of fidelity, it would be well. 
It is, however, strange witchery. That 
the ear should be gratified and the feel- 
ings awakened by the skilful intonations 
of a voice, the sweetest, perhaps, that 
ever blest a mortal, is quite intelligible ; 
but that the eye should follow with such 
unwearied delight every look and move- 
ment of a woman—not very old, for that 
does sometimes happen at Paris—but 
one known to be so from one end of 
Europe to the other, is certainly a sin- 
gular phenomenon. Yet so it is; and, 
could you see her, you would understand 
why, not how, it is so. There is still 
acharm, a grace in every movement of 
Mademoiselle Mars, however trifling and 
however slight, which instantly capti- 
vates the eye, and forbids it to wander 
to any other object, even though that 
object be young and lovely. Why is it 
that none of the young heads can learn 
to turn like hers? why can no arms move 
with the same beautifuland easy elegance? 
Her very fingers, even when gloved, seem 
to aid her expression ; and the quietest 
and least posture-studying of actresses 
contrives to make the most trifling and 
ordinary movement assist in giving effect 
to her part. 

“I would willingly consent to be dead 
for a few hours, if I could meanwhile 
bring Moliére to life, and let him see 
Mars play one of his best-loved cha- 
tacters. How delicious would be his 
pleasure in beholding the creature of his 
own fancy thus exquisitely alive before 
him, and of marking, moreover, the thrill 
that makes itself heard along the closely- 
packed rows of the parterre, when his wit, 
conveyed by this charming conductor, 
Tuns round the house like a touch of 
electricity. Do you think the best smile 
of Louis le Grand could be worth this?” 


The tone of extreme and vulgar ex- 
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aggeration in which the latter part of 
this is written may cast an air of ridi- 
cule upon the whole; but, in truth, it 
is impossible sufficiently to praise or 
admire the Mars even of 1836 as a 
comedian. The charm of eye—the posi- 
tive witchery in a woman who never 
could have been more than pretty—yet 
remains to the stage-spectator in full 
force,—so does the indefinable, the 
exquisite grace of manner, of motion, 
and of mise. Her form is one of 
those 
‘¢ That Time forbears to touch, 
And turns away his scythe to meaner 
things.” 


The magic of her delicious accents— 
the soul-subduing spell of her voice 
—does likewise remain ; it is still 


** So soft, so sweet, so delicately clear, 
That finer, simpler music, ne’er was 
heard.” 


As a proof of that delicate clearness 
and purity of intonation which is its 
characteristic,— or, to speak with the 
logicians, its essential difference,— it 
may be remarked that, no man know- 
ing the language can fail, however un- 
familiar with the French accent, to fol- 
low her in every syllable that she ut- 
ters. She is in all respects the very 
fair ideal of a play-actress, with all the 
good and amiable qualities in the high- 
est degree of which such a person is 
capable, and with all those defects 
which are incidental to her calling. 
Time will work her wilfully no wrong ; 
and she, as far forth as she can manage 
it, is, in gratitude, determined never to 
admit age. She still insists .upon 
enacting les jeunes personnes, whilst wo- 
men who might be her grandchildren 
are obliged to disguise themselves as 
crones. To borrowa phrase from Miss 
Edgeworth’s French Clay,—‘* When 
we were in Paris,” there was an amus- 
ing story current about a quarrel with a 
brother societaire of the Theatre Fran- 
¢ais, which he adroitly brought to a 
close by an insinuation deadly to her 
ear. It is notorious that she has “a 
devil of a spirit ;” and she was consi- 
dered a mauvaise camarade. She was 
very abusive to Cartigny; and, after 
suffering her to exhaust her eloquence 
and her rage, he very calmly addressed 
himself to the company to the follow- 
ing effect: ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
you have seen that Mdlle Mars has 
done all she possibly could to provoke 
me; but I have not said one word in 
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reply. I have too much respect for 
her talent [the lady made a haughty 
and contemptuous inclination of her 
eg for her sex [the lady’s lips re- 
laxed into a smile, for Cartigny was a 
stalwart clean-built fellow, and had 
been a bold dragoon in his day], and 
for her age!’ [The lady flounced out 
of the room in an agony of rage. |” 

Turn we again to Mrs. Trollope, 
with whom we have been happy to 
agree for once. We pass over her cri- 
ticisms upon painting, of which she 
writes in profound ignorance,--— but it 
was necessary to treat upon the subject 
—it was necessary to furnish forth ma- 
terials for a letter. And yet, unfortu- 
nately for her, she has suffered to re~ 
main unnoticed one of the finest col- 
lections in Europe,—the Spanish pic- 
tures of Marshal Soult, among which 
are to be found many of the noblest 
works of Murillo and Velasquez. By 
this omission she has lost at least two 
chapters, and an opportunity of prais- 
ing or abusing the marshal, as it might 
best like Louis Philippe. We will 
follow her, however, from pictures to 
politics. In her next letter we learn that 
she has been enlightened on the subject 
of the monster-process, by a republican 
and a doctrinaire, whom we find to be 
respectively embodiments of the evil 
and good principles. Arimanes, the 
tempter, of course comes first, in order 
that he may be punctually defeated by 
his antagonist. It may be curious, 
however, to note the subtle process of 
this overthrow. 


**« My good lady,’ he (the Doctrinaire) 
began with great kindness, ‘ soyes tran- 
quille. There is no more danger of re- 
volution at this time in France than there 
is in Russia. Louis-Philippe is adored, 
the laws are respected, order is univer- 
sally established ; and if there be a sen- 
timent of discontent, or a feeling ap- 
proaching to irritation among any de- 
serving the name of Frenchmen, it is 
against these miserable vauriens who still 
cherish the wild hope of disturbing our 
peace and our prosperity. But fear no- 
thing. Trust me, the number of these 
is too small to make it worth while to 
count them.’ You will believe | heard 
this with sincere satisfaction; and I 
really felt very grateful, both for the 
information and the friendly manner in 
which it was given.’ 

*«*T rejoice to hear this,’ said I ; ‘ but 
may I, as a matter of curiosity, ask you 
what you think about this famous trial : 
how do you think it willend?’ ‘ As all 
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trials ought to end,’ he replied, ‘ by bring. 
ing all such as are found guilty to punish. 
ment.” ‘ Heaven grant it!’ said I, ‘ for 
the sake of mankind in general, and for 
that portion of it in particular which 
happen in the present moment to inhabit 
Pans.’” 


Of her remarks upon literature we 
shall speak hereafter; now we advert 
to some of her proofs of the popularity 
and adoration of Louis Philippe by 
the people. In describing that very 
novel matter, a fete at the Tuileries, 
she states,—— 


** During this time, the king, queen, 
and royal family, appeared on the bal- 
cony ; and here the only fault which I 
had perceived in this pretty féte through- 
out the day, so strongly as to produce a 
very disagreeable effect: from first to 
last, it seemed that the cause of the 
jubilee was forgotten: not a sound of 
any kind greeted the appearance of the 
royal party. That so gay and demon. 
strative a people, assembled in such 
numbers and on such an occasion, should 
remain with uplifted heads gazing on the 
sovereign, without a sound being uttered 
by any single voice, appeared perfectly 
astonishing. However, if there were no 
bravoes, there was decidedly no hissing.” 


Whi, they managed these matters 
better in France during the most odious 
days of the banished Bourbons. We 
were never yet present at a fete in the 
Tuileries in which, at a reasonable 
rate, a shout could not be got up for 
the king de facto. But the citizen king 
hates expense and noise; and then the 
gendarmes are gone. But let us observe 
him at a review. 


“« The king looks well on horseback— 
so do his sons ; the whole staff, indeed, 
was gay and gallant looking, and in style 
as decidedly aristocrat as any prince need 
desire. Shouts of ‘ Vive le Roi!’ ran 
cheerfully and lustily along the lines; 
and if these may be trusted as indications 
of the feelings of the soldiery towards 
King Philippe, he may, I think, feel quite 
indifferent as to whatever other vows may 
be uttered concerning him in the distance. 

‘“* But, in this city of contradictions, 
one can never sit down safely to ruminate 
upon any one inference or conclusion 
whatever, for five minutes afterwards 
you are assured by somebody or other 
that you are quite wrong, utterly mis- 
taken, and that the exact contrary of 
what you suppose is the real facts. 
Thus, on mentioning in the evening the 
cordial reception given by the soldiers 
to the king in the morning, I received 
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for answer, ‘ Je le crois bien, madame; 
les officiers leur commandent de le 
faire.’” 


Very apocryphal adoration all this, 
Mrs. Trollope! But perhaps a tri- 
umph awaits the citizen king amongst 
the muscadins of the Boulevards! 
Even so; but it is still dashed with 
bitterness. 


“ Happily, however, we reached the 
Boulevardes Italiens in time to see 
King Louis-Philippe, en simple bourgeois, 
passing on foot just before les bains Chinois, 
but on the opposite side of the way. 
Excepting a small tri-coloured cockade 
in his hat, he had nothing whatever in 
his dress to distinguish him from any 
other gentleman. He is a well-looking, 
portly, middle-aged man, with something 
of dignity in his step, which, notwith- 
standing the unpretending citizen-like 
style of his promenade, would have 
drawn attention, and betrayed as ‘some- 
body out of the common way, even 
without the plain speaking ‘ cocarde tri- 
colore.’ There were two gentlemen a few 
paces behind him, as he passed us, who, 
think, stepped up nearer to him after- 
wards; but there were no other indivi- 
duals near who could have been in 
attendance upon him. I observed that 
he was recognised by many, and some 
few hats were taken off, particularly by 
two or three Englishmen who met him ; 
but his appearance excited little emotion. 
I was amused, however, at the noncha- 
lance air with which a young man at some 
distance, in full Robespierrian costume, 
used his lorgnon to peruse the person of 


the monarch as long as he remained in 
sight.” 


We will not waste a comment upon 
these lame statements, which fall so mi- 
serably short of her general assertions, 
or on the bitterness with which the 
doctrinaires regard their political op- 


ponents. Perhaps, even independent 
of suggestions from those she has been 
good enough to patronise, spleen against 
a sister authoress may have inspired 
the following just and lady-like criti- 


cism upon an individual, and upon a 
a caste :— 


“ It was a duchess, and no less, who 
decidedly gave me the most perfect idea 
of an imperial parvenu that | have ever 
seen off the stage. When a lady of this 
class attains so very elevated a rank, the 
perils of her false position multiply 
around her. A quiet bourgeoise, turned 
mto a noble lady of the third or fourth 
degree, is likely enough to look a little 
awkward ; but if she has the least tact 
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in the world, she may remain tranquil 
and sans ridicule under the honourable 
shelter of those above her. But when 
she becomes a duchess, the chances are 
terribly against her. ‘ Madame la Du. 
chesse* must be conspicuous; and if, 
in addition to mauvais ton, she should, 
par malheur, be a bel esprit, adding the 
pretension of literature to that of station, 
it is likely that she will be very remark. 
able indeed. 

‘* My parvenu duchess is very remark- 
able—indeed, she steps out like a cor- 
poral carrying a message. Her voice is 
the first, the last, and almost the only 
thing heard in the salon that she honours 
with her presence,—except it chance, 
indeed, that she lower her tone occa- 
sionally to favour with a whisper some 
gallant ‘ décore,’ military, scientific, or 
artistic, of the same standing as herself; 
and, moreover, she promenades her eyes 
over the company, as if she had a right 
to bring them all to roll-call. 

‘* Notwithstanding all this, the lady is 
certainly a person of talent; and had she 
happily remained in the station in which 
both herself and her husband were born, 
she might, perhaps, have thought it un- 
necessary to speak quite so loud, and her 
bon mots would have produced infinitely 
greater effects. But she is so thoroughly 
out of place in the grade to which she 
has been unkindly elevated, that it seems 
as if Napoleon had decided on her fate in 
a humour as spiteful as that of Monsieur 
Jourdain, when he said, * Votre fille 
sera marquise en dépit de tout le monde: 
et si vous me mettez en colére, je la 
ferai duchesse.”’ 


Now, assuredly, it must be on all 
hands admitted that this is a grand 
piece of Trollopian eloquence. She 
talks right feelingly, as though she had 
the most delicate organs of Madame la 
Marechale, speaking with a loud voice, 
and we admit it is most unladylike; 
but pray, gentle reader, in what sort of 
voice think you the passages you have 
just perused must be of necessity de- 
livered by a Mrs. Trollope? For the 
purposes of her book, like Desrosiers 
in Les Trois Quartiers, she finds her- 
self admitted to the several classes of 
Parisian society. The doctrinaires are, 
of course, every thing that might be 
wished to promote the welfare, and 
guide to their fulfilment the destinies of 
a great and refined nation. Of the 
salons, in which gentilesses about re- 
publicanism are whispered, she speaks 
mildly,—reserving all her wrath and 
powers of ridicule for the vulgar people, 
that wear, or did wear, a peculiar cos- 
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tume in the streets—hats like our Puri- 
tans, waistcoats with large lappels, and 
other such like enormities. We sus- 
t much, however, that almost all 
er horse-play — the subject, and 
on some others, has been yot up “ to 
match” Hervieu’s Sketches,— to belay 
them to the letters, wherewith they 
have properly no relation: manifestly 
they were not made for the Trollopian 
volumes, and they bear upon them the 
proofs of having been done at an earlier 
time than the year gone by. Let us 
observe they are very clever. To the 
relics of the society of the Fauxbourg 
of St. Germain she endeavours to be 
very complimentary ; but the donkey 
who jumped into his master’s lap, to 
favour him, like the lap-dog, with a 
caress, could have scarcely been more 
mischievous, or more mistaken in his 
politeness. Speaking of the company 
in the aristocratic salons, she says,— 


“« Many, indeed, were quite of the old 
régime, and many others their noble, 
high-minded descendants. But whether 
they were old or young —whether re- 
markable for having played a distin. 
guished part in the scenes that have 
been, or for sustaining the chivalric prin- 
ciples of their race by quietly withdrawing 
from the scenes that are—in either case 
they had that air of inveterate superiority 
which I believe nothing on earth but 
gentle blood can give.” 


All the extravagant laudation and 
superstitious reverence for gentle blood 
we might have expected from a Mrs. 
Trollope ; but a clever Mrs. Trollope 
would never dream of complimenting 
gentlemen on sustaining the chivalric 
principles of their race by quietly with- 
drawing from the scenes that are. She 
might just as well compliment a man 
on sustaining the chivalric principles of 
his race by quietly withdrawing from a 
foughten field. Why, notwithstanding 
Sterne’s declaration, that a Frenchman 
invariably extracts the sweet from an 
observation, flinging aside the bitter al- 
together, yet we defy the most beggarly 
and cowardly scion of the ancienne no- 
blesse—and there are and were cow- 
ards as well as beggars among them— 
to overcome the nausea of such an 
address tohim. But Mrs. Trollope is 
diffuse upon the subject of gentility. 
For the purpose of disporting upon this 
subject, she introduces the men and 
women of the empire, although she 
confesses they exist not as a distinct 
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or separate class, or caste of society, 
Quoth she,— 


“ T have heard that it requires three 
generations to make a gentleman ; those 
created by Napoleon have not yet fairly 
reached a second: and with all respect 
for talent, industry, and valour be it 
spoken, the necessity of this slow process 
very frequently forces itself upon one’s 
conviction at Paris. 

‘It is probable that the great refine. 
ment of the past imperial aristocracy of 
France, may be one reason why the defi- 
ciencies of those now often found mixed 
up with them is so remarkable. It would 
be difficult to imagine a contrast in man- 
ner more striking than that of a lady who 
would be a fair specimen of the old Bour- 
bon noblesse, and a bouncing maréchale of 
imperial creation. It seems as if every 
particle of the whole material of which 
each is formed gave evidence of the dif- 
ferent birth of the spirit that dwells 
within. The sound of the voice is a 
contrast, the glance of the eye is a con- 
trast, the smile is a contrast, the step 
is a contrast. Were every feature ofa 
dame de l’empire and a femme noble formed 
precisely in the same mould, I am quite 
sure that the two would look no more 
alike than Queen Constance and Nell 
Gwynne. 

‘Nor is there less difference in the 
two races of gentlemen.” 


Now, upon these positions and as- 
sertions we propose to say a few words, 
to put to shame the vulgar reader (if 
such, indeed, Recina could have), 
who might peradventure concur with 
Mrs. Trollope. First for the general! 
What is it that constitutes, and what 
is it that we should understand by that 
familiar, yet mystic term, gentleman? 
Does the mere accident of birth make 
a gentleman? Most assuredly not! 
The qualities that form the gentleman 
cannot be transmitted. Does the acci- 
dent of birth even confer upon a man 
the outward show and seeming—the 
external signs of a gentleman? Every 
body's experience must answer, No! 
Is it not, therefore, nonsense, or an 
abuse of terms, to talk of people hav- 
ing “that inveterate air of superiority 
which nothing on earth but gentle 
blood can give?” Let us examine. 
It was once true — figuratively, not 
literally ; but in the present state of 
civilisation and society in France and 
England — indeed, in the greater pait 
of Europe — it is quite absurd to sup- 
pose it can be true any longer. To 
say that blood is, in itself, gentle or 
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ungentle, or that the blood of him the 
son of the churl differs from that of 
him who is presumed to be the son of 
the king, would be an insult to the 
Creator, who made all men alike, and 
in his own image. No! “gentle blood” 
in the olden time was but another, 
and, from circumstances, an equivalent 
mode, of expressing gentle nurture, 
gentle breeding, gentle education. 
These, in a society which admitted of 
slavery, or in which there were castes, 
the many of which were held base, 
could only be the fortune of those ad- 
mitted to be of gentle blood. The 
oppression of Pride and Power, the 
gripe of Law, which circumscribed the 
man’s whole life, inveterate Habit, and 
the prejudices of Education, all alike 
forbade the individual not born of the 
privileged orders to become, in the 
full and pure sense of the word, a 
gentleman. We can easily understand, 
then, and concur in the proposition, 
that formerly it might take three ge- 
nerations to make a gentleman; just 
as in Rome it took three generations 
to make (so to speak) a positive Ro- 
man citizen—a citizen, to whose ser- 
vile origin all allusion should have, in 
styling or describing his family, ceased 
tobe made. The reason is obvious: 
Time alone can release man from the 
sense of servitude—can remove him 
from the deadly shadow of one held 
superior to him, not conventionally, as 
in society, but as a human being — 
can afford him that perfect self-com- 
placency—can free him from the taint 
of those sordid thoughts and feelings 
caught in the slough, and which must 
ever cling to him who struggles forth 
from it, no matter how energetic may 
have been the Will, no matter how 
marvellous the success that may have 
been achieved by it. Time, too, could 
alone remove the hectic flush of the 
contest from the cheek, and neutralise 
the acerbity of feeling engendered in 
the soul-consuming struggle. But in 
England and in France, since the 
purification consequent upon the re- 
Volutionary tornado, there are no pri- 
vileged, no degraded castes of human 
beings; and no need, therefore, is 
there for a long course of years to 
remove the scars of servitude, to amal- 
gamate the oppressed of old with the 
ancient oppressor. In countries of 
commercial and free military enter- 
prise, as amongst all the followers of 
wise Mohammed, there is no barrier 
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to the elevation of merit; there is not 
the shadow of pretence for saying, that 
those circumstances which rear and 
form the gentleman are confined to 
individuals of gentle blood. No! gentle 
nurture, gentle breeding, gentle edu- 
cation, are, in common with all honours 
and dignities, open to the children of 
ail men. They can acquire not alone 
the inward grace of gentlemanliness, 
but the outward and visible signs of 
it—the unembarrassed brow, on which 
“gentleman” stands emblazoned — the 
perfect self-possession of manner and 
of tone—the obvious kindliness of 
disposition —the calm considerateness 
for the feelings, the prejudices, the 
wishes, of all persons of all classes 
around you——the freedom from all do- 
minant emotions in the ordinary course 
of life, all passions and feelings being 
harmonised and controlled by a habit 
which has grown to be essential to 
your nature —and, lastly, utter un- 
selfishness. These, and the perfect 
quietude of bearing and demeanour 
which they shed, can be acquired only 
in childhood and in good society ; but 
these, after all, are the ornaments and 
the results upon the surface: the es- 
sential characteristics of a gentleman 
may be possessed without them, and 
are confined to no country, no clime, 
no age. And what be these? First 
(for without them there can be no true 
gentleman), there must be goodness, 
and goodness of nature—the habit and 
the inclination. Well does Bacon say, 
*¢ This, of all virtues and dignities of 
the mind, is the greatest, being the 
character of the Deity; and without it 
man is a busy, mischievous, wretched 
thing, and no better than a kind of 
vermin.” For the rest, it would be 
indeed impossible better to enumerate 
the essential qualities and character- 
istics of a gentleman, than by drawing 
from the pages of Rabelais and Sterne, 
or, to give a more perfect exemplar of 
a gentleman, than in the person of 
Hamlet’s beloved friend. In the con- 
versation touching the requisites of a 
fit tutor for youth, Mr. Shandy says: 


‘‘ IT will have him cheerful, facéte, 
jovial, at the same time prudent, atten- 
tive to business, vigilant, acute, argute, 
inventive, quick in resolving doubts and 
speculative questions ; he shall be wise, 
and judicious, and learned.” 

“«* And why not humble, and moder- 
ate, and gentle-tempered, and good?’ 
said Yorick. 
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«© And not,’ cried my uncle 
Toby, ‘ free, and gemerous, and bounti- 
ful, and brave ?” 

“« He shall, my dear Toby,’ replied 
my father, getting up, and shaking him 
by the hand.” 


These be the materials of which a 
gentleman is composed ; and the soul 
by which all are tempered and go- 
verned is Honour. Hear glorious old 
Rabelais upon this subject! Hear 
with what refined and fervent truth 
and most exquisite poetry he speaks! 
In his convent of the Thelemites there 
was to be but one rule— Fay CE QUE 
voutpras! And wherefore this ? 

“ Parceque gents libéres, bien nays, 
bien instruicts, conversants en com- 
paignies honnestes, ont par nature ung 
instinct, et Aguillon, qui toujours les 
poulse a faicts vertueux, et retire de 
vice ; lequel ils nommoient honneur. 
Iceulx, quand par vile subjection et con- 
strainct, sont dépriméz et asservis, de- 
stournent la noble affection par laquelle 
a vertas franchement tendoient, a déposer 
et enfraindre ce joug de servitude. Car 
nous entreprenons tousjours choses def- 
fendués et convoitons ce que nous est 
denié.” 

Thus much of gentlemen in the ab- 
stract, about which, it is pretty clear, 
Mrs. Trollope was profoundly ignor- 
ant. Now as to her attack upon the 
men of the empire. We are no great 
admirers of the manners of modern 
military men generally, but assuredly 
it is not the camp and the battle-field 
which destroy the manners. They will 
not make a gentleman; nor will they 
mar him, on the other hand, who enters 
them a gentleman. The first and finest 
gentleman the world ever saw was 
Alexander the Great—the man, indeed, 
who approaches nearest to Divinity, 
for his mind was never once soiled by 
a sordid thought. No time, no altera- 
tion of the world’s aspect and of the 
social system, can disturb that con- 
viction on a gentleman’s mind, so long 
as the story of the godlike conqueror 
continues to be told. Czsar, born 
and reared under less happy auspices, 
must be regarded as next to him in 
this praise likewise. Cesar was a sol- 
dier. But it were idle to multiply 
instances. The followers of Napoleon 
are not, and there is no reason why 
they should be, less gentlemen than 
the doctrinaires, or even the old no- 
blesse, who, either in their own persons 
or in the persons of their fathers, se- 
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ceded from the kingdom upon the re- 
volution. An error, which we trust one 
day to dissipate, prevails with respect 
to the character and conduct of that 
noblesse. Individuals of them were 
no doubt chivalrously brave, and most 
estimable; but, as a body, they were in 
the last degree craven and despicable ; 
perhaps, speaking generally, the best 
of the caste either remained in France, 
or resumed their country under the 
auspices of Napoleon. These, with 
all the gentle blood that Mrs. Trollope 
could desire, became men of the em- 
pire; and we know not, that either 
their own habits or their sons’ educa- 
tion were worse respectively than those 
of the emigrants. The camp was surely 
as good a school as a London garret 
-— fighting the battles of one’s country 
throughout civilised Europe as genteel 
an occupation as dressing hair, or 
teaching dancing, in this metropolis, 
Of late years, the habits and educa- 
tions of all the respectable classes have 
been the same; Mrs. Trollope’s ob- 
servations, therefore, are no better than 
impertinent gossip, the absurdity of 
which is visible at a single glance. 

We shall now pass to the ladies; 
first observing, that neither in man nor 
woman can there be real vulgarity 
without affectation and pretension, 
provided only there be any thing like 
goodness of heart. Mrs. Trollope has 
drawn a distinction between the femme 
noble and the lady of the empire which 
never could exist. In Paris, of all 
places in the world, the superiority in 
the manners of la comtesse over la 
couturiére is the least discernible : as 
the song says — 


** C’est la robe ou la cotte 
Qui fait la différence des filles.” 


From childhood upwards, women, 
in all classes, are of necessity, to a 
certain extent, dissemblers. Their dis- 
positions are more plastic ; their de- 
meanour and manners are far more 
easily assumed and altered than those 
of men ; their objects and position in 
the world render them nicer observers, 
and, one and all, they possess infallible 
tact. They are dependants: their 
study is to please. They are, accord- 
ingly, most quick in perceiving what 
pleases, most ready in adopting or ac- 
quiring it when at all prompted by 
their affections. Love is the most 
subtle and powerful of teachers. A 
lover may mould the woman that truly 
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loves him in return, after whatsoever 
fashion he may please: in fact, from 
the power of Love she will, insensibly 
to both parties, become every thing he 
could desire or dream for his helpmate. 
Besides, there are in all classes, down 
to the most humble, creatures so har- 
moniously formed, of a disposition so 
excellent, as to possess that most ex- 
quisite of all womanly qualities which 
Coleridge so happily styles a ladyhood 
of nature. The manners of the girl, 
whether noble or lowly born, are at 
the best those that spring from the 
impulses of the pure and innocent 
heart. 

These are the manners enchanting 
beyond compare — manners which 
cannot be taught at schools, which do 
not wait upon the judgment, which 
are afiected by no motive, and which 
convey at once to the observer the as- 
surance that she who possesses them is 
most worthy to be loved. Why the 
ladies of the empire should be in a 
different condition from all other wo- 
men in the world, one cannot well 
imagine: they are French women ; 
and, certainly, some of the persons 
most celebrated for their grace, and 
elegance, and charm of manner, were 
from the very dregs of the populace. 
Mrs. Trollope, moreover, has an in- 
stance in the person of her friend the 
playactress : no more exquisitely lady- 
like person ever graced a salon than 
Mademoiselle Mars. We shall only 
add, that the allusion to Nell Gwynne 
is peculiarly infelicitous. The em- 
peror’s court was remarkable for being 
the most decorous and most chaste 
court that was ever known in France. 

Thus much upon the subject. We 
will not follow the lady in her visits to 
see the various ‘sights of Paris, which 
are common to the ear, if not familiar 
to the eye, of every second person you 
encounter in the streets, and of which 
places Mrs. Trollope has not given us 
one new fact, or one new idea: we will 
not dwell upon her criticism of ser- 
mons; but we shall at once proceed to 
notice certain of her criticisms of living 
authors. All we can really learn from 
them interesting with regard to the 
condition and prospects, moral and 
political, of France, is simply that, to 
the present government, free literature 
in every form is odious. Song and the 
drama, fettered though they be, are 
still feared. Béranger and Victor 
Hugo are more appalling to Louis- 
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Philippe and the doctrinaires than they 
erstwhile were to Charles X. and the 
Jesuits. But Mrs. Trollope altogether 
defeats the objects of her own patrons, 
by her utter disregard to common 
sense, to say nothing of common de- 
cency, in her vituperations. She has 
convinced us that the ruling party hate 
and fear the great writers we have 
named ; but, notwithstanding her own 
astounding assurance, and the atrocious 
impudence of the opinions alleged to 
have been uttered by Frenchmen in her 
presence, she never will succeed in 
convincing a single rational being in 
England, who is in the least capable of 
judging upon the matter, that Béranger 
is not the most popular writer that 
France ever knew, and that his poems 
will not last as long as the tongue in 
which they are composed ; or that the 
genius of Victor Hugo is not appre- 
ciated and reverenced by his fellow 
countrymen. 

Hear the language in which Béran- 
ger is mentioned,— Béranger, whose 
patriotism has ever been so pure— 
whose conduct has always been so ge- 
nerous, so brave, so unselfish, so sub- 
lime—whose genius has been so kindly, 
so searching, so resplendent. Every 
thing, of course, in it but the evil dis- 
position is contemptible. Observe the 
paltry art used in praising a little that 
you may blame the more — in drawing 
back, as it were, a step from your victim, 
that the blow may fall the more hea- 
vily, and the more sure. She is talk- 
ing of revolutionary writers, and goes 
on thus:— 


“To me, I confess, it is perfectly asto- 
nishing that any can be found to class 
the writers of this restless ‘ clique’ 
as ‘ the literary men of France.’ Yet it 
has been done; and it is not till the 
effects of the popular commotion which 
brought them into existence has full 
subsided that the actual state of Frenc 
literature can be fully ascertained. Bé- 
ranger was not the produetion of that 
whirlwind; but, in truth, let him sing 
what or when he will, the fire of genuine 
poetic inspiration must perforce flash 
across the thickest mist that false princi- 
ples can raise around him. He is buta 
meteor, perhaps, but a very bright one ; 
and he must shine, though his path lie 
amongst unwholesome exhalations, and 
most dangerous pitfalls. But he cannot 
in any way be quoted as one of the new- 
born race, whose claim to genuine fame 
I have presumed to doubt. 

‘* That flashes of talent, sparkles of 
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wit, and bursts of florid eloquence, are 
occasionally heard, seen, and felt, even 
from these, is, however, certain,— it 
could hardly be otherwise. But the 
blaze, and go out. The oil which fee 
the lamp of revolutionary genius is foul, 
and such noxious vapours rise with the 
flame as must needs deck its brightness. 
Do not, however, believe me guilty of 
such presumption as to give you my own 
unsupported judgment as to the position 
which this ‘ new school’ (as the décousu 
folks always call themselves) hold in the 
public esteem,—such ajudgment could be 
little worth, if unsupported ; but my opi- 
nion on this subject is, on the contrary, 
the result of careful inquiry amongst those 
who are most competent to give informa- 
tion respecting it. 

«« When the names of such as are best 
known amongst this class of authors are 
mentioned in society, let the politics of 
the circle be what they may, they are 
constantly spoken of as a Paria caste, 
that must be kept apart. 

*““*Do you know ? has been a 
question I have repeatedly asked respect- 
ing a person whose name is cited in Eng- 
land as the most esteemed French writer 
of the age; and so cited, moreover, to 
prove the low standard of French taste 
and principle. 

*«* No, madam,’ has been invariably 
the cold reply. ‘ Or Y” *No; he 
is not in society.’ ‘ Or Y 6 *@, 
no ; his works live an hour (too long), 
and are forgotten.’ ” 


As to what is here said of Victor 
Hugo, we will not offend the common 
sense of the commonest reader by pre- 
suming to imagine he could take such 
“bald unjointed trash” as evidence 
against the poet. Béranger has de- 
clared his retirement from public life ; 
but perhaps he may yet return for a 
little hour. Perhaps, citizen king, he 
may! Victor Hugo, however, is still 
struggling in the busy scene; he is 
opposed to your government; the arm 
of your authority has been raised 
against him. You have not crushed 
him. You suppressed one of his plays 
by the power of the bayonet; in six 
weeks he produced another upon the 
same theme in the essence, the outer 
clothing of the drama being alone 
changed ; it was represented—it suc- 
ceeded ; you dared not suppress it! 
The fight was between despotism and 
genius. The natural instinct of our 
hearts is to resist despotism ; every 
finer emotion of our soul inspires us 
to sympathise with genius! You felt 
then, you feel now, and so will you 
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feel ever, that his praise is your con- 
demnation. You detest him! and so, 
of course, does Mrs. Trollope ; and, 
accordingly, some half-dozen chapters 
of her book are most dutifully devoted 
to abusing him as a man, as an author, 
as a human being. So blind is her 
rage, that she cannot even perceive the 
loathing which her attack on Notre 
Dame de Paris must excite in every 
generous mind. We will refer merely 
to a single passage. Every body who 
has enjoyed the delight of reading the 
romance will at once feel the spirit in 
which she criticises. 


“ Victor Hugo’s picture of the scene 
he has fancied beneath the towers of 
Notre Dame, in the days of his Esme- 
ralda, is sketched with amazing spirit ; 
though probably Paris was no more like 
the pretty panorama he makes of it than 
Timbuctoo. I heartily wish, however, 
that he would confine himself to the re- 
presentation of still-life, and let his cha. 
racters be all of innocent bricks and mor- 
tar,— for even, though they do look sha- 
dowy, and somewhat doubtful, in the 
distance, they have infinitely more na- 
ture and truth than can be found among 
all his horrible imaginings concerning 
his fellow-creatures.” 


In other letters certain of his dramas 
are reviewed with all the malignity and 
none of the spirit with which Voltaire 
assailed Shakespeare. Comparisons 
are made with the elder French drama- 
tists where none could be properly in- 
stituted. Vile calumnies, stupid ri- 
bald epigrams, are detailed against 
him. We will quote, as a specimen, 
some remarks about Angelo, his last 
dramatic work. 


** But must I write to you in sober 
earnest about this comic tragedy? I sup- 
pose I must,—for, except the Procés 
Monstre, nothing has been more talked of 
in Paris than this new birth of M. Hugo. 
The cause for this excitement was not 
that a new play from this sufficiently 
well known hand was about to be put 
upon the scene, but a circumstance which 
has made me angry, and all Paris curious. 
This tragedy, as you shall see presently, 
has two heroines, who run neck-and- 
neck through every act ; leaving it quite 
in doubt which ought to come prima 
donna, Mdlle Mars was to play the 
part of one; but who could venture to 
stand thas close beside her in the other 
part! Nobody at the Frangais, as it 
should seem ; and so, wonderful to tell, 
and almost impossible to believe, a lady, 
a certain Madame Dorval, well known as 
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a heroine at the Porte St. Martin, I be- 
lieve, was enlisted into the corps of the 
Francais, to run a-tilt with Mars. 

«« This extraordinary arrangement was 
talked of, and asserted, and contradicted, 
and believed, and disbelieved, till the 
noise of it filled all Paris. You will 
hardly wonder, then, that the appearance 
of this drama has created much sensa- 
tion, or that the desire to see it should 
extend beyond the circle of M. Hugo’s 
young admirers, I have been told that, 
as soon as this arrangement was made 
publicly known, the application for boxes 
became very numerous. The author was 
permitted to examine the list of all those 
who had applied, and no boxes were po- 
sitively promised until he had done so. 
Before the night that the first represent- 
ation was fixed, a large party of friends 
and admirers assembled at the poet's 
house, and, amongst them, expunged 
from this list the names of all such per- 
sons as were either known or suspected 
to be hostile to him or his school. What- 
ever deficiencies this exclusive system 
produced in the box-book were supplied 
by his particular partisans. The result 
on this first night was a brilliant suc- 
cess,” 


And such was the result on many 
and many a night after. it should be 
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known, that it is the custom in France 
to allow the author a very large num- 
ber of admissions for his friends on 
the first representation of his piece, 
and they are always admitted into the 
pit before the profane multitude. Victor 
Tiugo is at the head ofa school, says 
Mrs. Trollope, and he must have many 
followers. That he did more than 
avail himself of the privilege always 
accorded, it will require more than 
Mrs. Trollope’s flippant assertion to 
induce us to believe That he inter- 
fered with bor lists is manifestly ab- 
surd. As to Madame Dorval, she is 
an admirable actress in her own pe- 
culiar walk — domestic tragedy and 
comedy ; the walk of Mrs. Yates upon 
our stage. Angelo is a domestic tra- 
gedy: Madame Dorval’s acting in it 
is excellent. As a proof of her quality, 
we need only say to the London play- 
goer, that, in the performances at the 
Porte St. Martin, she has been wont 
to divide the applauses with M. Fre- 
deric Lemaitre. But neither time nor 
space permit us to write of V. Hugo’s 
works as they would deserve at present. 
We have done, too, with Mrs.Trollope’s 
criticisms, and with herself. 
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MICHAEL FARADAY, F.R.S., HON. D.C.L. OXON, ETC. ETC. 


Here you have him in his glory—not that his position was in-glorious when 
he stood uncovered before Melbourne —then decorated with a blue velvet tra- 
velling-cap, and lounging with one leg over an arm of the chair of Cawnino !— 
and distinctly gave that illustrious despiser of “ humbug” to understand that he 
had mistaken his lad: no! but here you have him, as he first flashed upon the 
intelligence of mankind the condensation of the gases, or the identity of the 
five electricities. Here stands—anno etatis 42—at the head of one of the 
noblest of the sciences—honoured as the compeer of Cuvier, Laplace, and 
Buckland—the son of a poor blacksmith, who was apprenticed at nine years 
of age to an obscure bookbinder in Blandford Street, and earned his bread b 
that humble calling until he was twenty-two! These are the spectacles on which, 
of all that history presents, we dwell with the highest exultation. And yet such 
are occasionally furnished in the renown of men whose labours do not bring in 
what Cupid pays to the unfasting Monsieur that trims his hoary whiskers, 
Faraday’s revenue, when he stood before the recumbent premier, amounted, 
perhaps, to one-tenth of what the national treasury bestows on Tom Young, 
whose “ chemical manipulation” has been exclusively, we believe, developed in 
the composition of a salad; for which art he is extolled, with just enthusiasm, 
by Ais brother savant, Beak Walker, author of The Original. 

Well, although Young got Broderip to write a sort of defence of his master, 
and * Justice B ,” mirabile dictu! got Hook to print it in the John Bull, 
the current of public feeling could not be stopped: Recrna spoke out— 
Witiiam Rex, as in duty bound, followed — Melbourne apologised — and 
“ Michael’s pension, Michael’s veg pl is all right. 

The only two persons, besides Us and himself, to whom he is after all under 
any solid obligations, are not to be looked for in the records of Downing Street 
or the Pavilion. Ned Magrath, now secretary to the Atheneum, happening 
five-and-twenty years ago to enter the shop of Ribeau, observed one of the bucks 
of the paper-bonnet zealously studying a book he ought to have been binding. 
He approached —it was a volume of the old Britannica, open at “ Electricity.” 
He entered into talk with the greasy journeyman, and was astonished to find in 
him a self-taught chemist of no slender dimensions. He presented him with a 
set of tickets for Davy’s lectures at the Royal Institution; and daily thereafter 
might the nondescript be seen perched, pen in hand, and his eyes starting out of 
his head, just over the clock, opposite the chair. At last the course terminated; 
but Faraday’s spirit had received a new impulse, which nothing but dire necessity 
could have restrained: and from that he was saved by the promptitude with 
which, on his forwarding a modest outline of his history, with the notes he had 
made of these lectures, to Davy, that great and good man (so abominably cari- 
catured by the ass Paris) rushed to the rescue of kindred genius. Sir Humphry 
immediately appointed him an assistant in the laboratory ; and, after two or three 
years had passed, he found Faraday qualified to act as his secretary. The steps 
of his subsequent progress are well-known : he travelled over the Continent with 
Sir H. and Lady Davy—and he is now what Davy was when he first saw 
Davy —in all but money. And money, too, now that he has a nest-egg, will 
accumulate. We should be sorry to bet a dozen of champagne that, ere ten 
years more elapse, he will not be Sir Michael. 

“ Aye, aye,” quoth Hill, alias Hull, alias Hobbleday—playing for once 
Paul Pry—* aye, aye,” quoth the sage, peeping over our shoulders, “ Far-a- Day, 
I suppose, means, being interpreted, Near-a-Knight. Ho! ho!”’— Peace, you 
old bore ! 

The future Baronet is a very good little fellow—-a Christian, though, we 
regret to add, a Sandemanian (whatever that may signify)—-a Tory (as might 
have been inferred from Rat Lamb’s hostility)-—and, albeit not such a dab in 
cookery as the purser—or, Sandemanian though he be, so valuable a sand-bag 
to his wine-merchant as St. Grant — playing a fair fork over a leg of mutton, 
and devoid of any reluctance to partake an old friend’s third bottle. We know 
few things more agreeable than a cigar and a bowl of punch (which he mixes 
admirably) in the society of the unpretending ex-bookbinder. 
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RESULTS OF WINE-BIBBING. 


Dear Yorxe,—“ There is only one 
sort of epic,” said Lord Byron, in his 
conversation with an American, “ that 
suits the taste of the present day,—the 
epic of common life, half sober, half 
burlesque.”” At all events, it appears 
that the palates of some of your readers 
were tickled by that sort of epic-urean 
miscellany I sent you for your No- 
vember Number, which emboldens me 
to continue the subject. And why 
not? There is chaff and cockle in the 
best of grain; and not merely to in- 
vestigate the sense, but to study the 
absurdities of human nature, may be 
productive of good, even from a pen 
so humble as mine. To plunge at 
once, then, in medias res. 

I ended my last paper with saying 
that, with your permission, I should 
offer your readers the result of the 
effects of wine on the body and on the 


mind, and partly from my own expe- 
rience; but here 1 promised rather more 


than I am able to perform. From my 
own personal experience—that is to say, 
from the experience of the effects of wine 
on my own body, or “ constitution,” as 
it is called—I am at a loss to conjecture 
whether, had there been no such thing 
in the world as wine, or any other 
spirituous liquor, I should have been, 
physically speaking, better or worse in 
health than I now am; and for the 
following reasons,— first, I consider 
the good and the bad effects of wine 
to be so nearly equal, that it would be 
a difficult matter to strike the balance, 
taking occasional abuses of it into the 
account; secondly, I have not drunk 
enough wine to feel any impression 
from that cause—with the exception 
of the fever I brought upon myself in 
Ireland, and to which I alluded in my 
last—beyond the temporary inconve- 
nience arising from an over-charged 
system, and, consequently, over-heated 
blood, the natural consequences of ac- 
cidental excess. The tremulous hand 
or the blotched face was never mine. 
But perhaps few men, who have had 
wine to drink — although, perhaps, few 
may have swallowed more, now and 


then, at one sitting —have drunk less 
than I have drunk for the last thirty 
years of my life, seldom exceeding Sir 
William Temple’s allowance, namely, 
a fourth glass of our strong wines, 
when alone by myself, or double that 
quantity of light Bourdeaux, and no- 
thing else. At the period I am al- 
luding to, finding I was getting fond 
of wine, I stopped short ; applying the 
physical advice of the Roman poet to 
my own case: 


“« Principiis obsta ; sero medicina paratur, 
Cum mala per longas invaluére moras.” 


Nevertheless, IT can speak from expe- 
rience of its temporary effects, which 
I have often felt—and particularly in 
riding after hounds, have often been 
reminded of the after-night cup, when 
its stimulus was flown. Time has been 
when I could have said in the morning, 
as I threw my leg over my horse, 
“ What man dare, I dare ;” but with 
a two o'clock fox, after too jovial a 
night, there would arise a something — 
circa precordia, as Paley has it — 
about that hour, which appeared to 
add a bar in height to every gate or 
stile that came in my way, and mag- 
nified ditches into brooks, and brooks 
into rivers. I believe this to be a very 
general case with sportsmen — indeed, 
I know but two exceptions —- particu- 
larly after a certain age; and hence is 
one of the advantages of the noble 
pastime of fox-hunting. He who wishes 
to enjoy it to perfection, and which he 
cannot do unless he rides near to the 
hounds, must not drink much wine ; 
and it is very well known that the 
most signal of our sportsmen have been, 
and now are, very temperate at the 
table. At the long-established Old Club 
at Melton Mowbray, for example, coffee 
in the drawing-room is announced in 
two hours after dinner is concluded, 
and no man is asked to drink a glass 
more of wine than he likes to drink. 
All celebrated practical sportsmen, 
hunters, and shooters, are shy of wine. 
I never saw Mr. Osbaldiston drunk, 
nor Sir Bellingham Graham, nor Mr. 
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Musters, in whose house I have so- 
journed for six successive weeks, in 
the hunting season, when full to an 
overflow ; and it is well known that 
Mr. Thomas Assheton Smith, during 
his nine years’ residence at Quorndon 
Hall, Leicestershire, hunting his own 
hounds four or five days in the week, 
restricted himself generally, at his own 
table, to one pint of wine. So great, 
indeed, is the value of abstinence con- 
sidered by people who wish to enjoy 
hounds in the field, but who are defi- 
cient in self-command at other times, 
that I remember comparing the state 
ofa party, of which I myself made one, 
in the house of a master of hounds, 
unfortunately too fond of his wine, and 
of inducing his friends to drink it also, 
to that of men in an ague. The inter- 
mitting fits were strictly periodical. 
On the morning the hounds hunted 
we awoke in perfect health—at all 
events, at a low bodily temperament ; 
on the morning after, with a burning 
skin, a quickened pulse, a heated frame, 
and a parched mouth. But I have 
been now speaking of twenty years 
back, and a reform has taken place in 
my friend. The mention of these facts, 
however, leads me to the following 
remark: No one who has read the 
Rambler —and who has not ?—can 
forget the celebrated paper on Health, 
the motto to which is a well-known line 
from the poet Martial, implying that, 
to all men, life is not worth having 
unless accompanied by health. “ In 
thy presence,” says the author, quoting 
a fragment of a Greek hymn, “ blooms 
the spring of pleasures, and without 
thee no man is happy.” He might 
have added, “ Without thee, no man 
ean be a sportsman ;” for of all active 
pursuits, those of the field most require 
a sound body, if not a sound mind. 
I speak, then, from the practical ex- 
perience of many years, when I assert 
that such pursuits are in themselves 
highly conducive to health, by being 
highly conducive to temperance, not 
only in drinking, but in eating; also 
to an observance of early hours of rest, 
and, as such, inimical to the pernicious 
vice of gaming, and sundry other pec- 
cadilloes. In short, despite what the 
cynic may say of them, they are an 
inducement to a moral life; and if 
length of days be desirable, it is by 
such means that it can very generally 
be attained. Ten men out of twenty, 
of those not obliged to work, and not 
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given to field-sports, may be said to 
dig their grave with their teeth, if they 
do not, like the King of Navarre, perish 
in strong waters; but the exercise of 
the sportsman throws off superfluities, 
and his temperance prevents them, 
It is, perhaps, in every man’s power, 
barring accidents, to add ten years to 
his life, although the fact itself may be 
difficult of proof. History, however, 
informs us that such doctrine was held 
good many hundred years back, which 
the following well-authenticated anec- 
dote shews. The physician Asclepiades, 
in great practice at Rome, but no con- 
demner of wine, laid a wager that he 
would never be sick. Nor was he ever 
sick ; but died from the effects of a fall 
at a very advanced age. 

It is found, however, that very severe 
exercise will not admit of excess in 
wine, or any other stimulating liquor, 
for a length of time, without producing, 
if not disease, lassitude, and conse- 
quently disinclination, as well as in- 
ability, to endure it; and here I can 
draw upon my own experience. Few 
persons have worked much harder than 
I have done at various periods of my 
life, and particularly so during the 
several years in which I had _ horses 
with three different packs of fox- 
hounds at the same time, to enable 
me to avail myself of the best fixtures 
with each. My road work alone, from 
pack to pack, could not have been 
less than two hundred miles per week, 
in addition to crossing the countries, 
and on horses of various descriptions. 
When by myself, in the evening, at inns, 
which, from the sort of ignis fatuus life 
I then led, were six days out of eight 
my home during the hunting season, 
my maximum allowance of wine was 
a pint of sherry, of which I very sel- 
dom drank the whole— never, indeed, 
unless made into negus—and nothing 
else during the evening, excepting a cup 
of tea. The well-known Mr. Lockley 
—whose extraordinary feats in the 
saddle are well known to all sportsmen, 
and continuing topast his eightieth year, 
when, like the Bithynian doctor, he was 
accidentally killed by a fall, whilst rid- 
ing well after hounds — performed his 
hard work chiefly on weak liquids, tea 
and negus being the prevailing ones. 
Of wine his allowance seldom ex- 
ceeded the second glass, when not in 
the company of his friends, when he 
would indulge to a certain extent ; but 
I never saw him tipsy. At those times 
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he was also shy ofanimal food. Indeed 
I have heard him say, he could ride 
more miles without feeling fatigue on 
bread and butter, and strong green tea, 
than upon any other diet. 

But what did I once hear a medical 
man, and a first-rate one, say of this 
said pint of wine, which we appear to 
fix as the standard of moderation and 
temperance? Why, thata pint of either 
of the strong wines, such as port, sherry, 
or madeira, taken daily for the space of 
thirty years, would either disable by 
disease, or cause the premature death 
of, twenty men, of average constitution, 
out of thirty who drank it—— qualifying 
the anathema, however, by adding the 
words, “ unless they took regularly 
strong exercise in the open air, and 
perspired from its effects.” Never- 
theless, having tried all extremes, as I 
shall presently shew, [am of St. Paul’s 
opinion, that a little wine is good for 
the stomach ; and that it is good for 
most men who work hard, is ascer- 
tained by the fact of those in training 
to fight or to run being allowed two or 
three glasses of good sherry per day. 
In short, had I been a worshipper of 
Meditrina, said to have presided over 
medicaments, I should have had good 
faith in her doctrine, and wetted each 
eye at her altar, ** one with new, and 
the other with old wine, as a remedy 
against new and old diseases ;” and I 
shall soon shew that water-drinkers do 
not always escape the evils commonly 
attributed to wine. There is no devil 
in the quality, only in the quantity ; 
and we may, I believe, join chorus 
with Armstrong— 


“ We curse not wine ; the vile excess we 
blame.” 


In the catalogue of personal endow- 
ments, perhaps the least enviable one 
is what is called a “ strong head ;” 
in other words, the being able to drink 
a great deal of wine over night, with- 
out suffering from it the next morning. 
So far, then, as the mere animal body 
is concerned, such has through life 
been my case: moreover, I am like- 
wise naturally fond of wine —that is, 
of the flavour of it, when good. Then 
from what motive have I abstained from 
it to excess, even in society generally, 
since my twenty-third year; when by 
myself, always; and for nearly two 
years, totally? Why, from this mo- 
tive: I looked into books. They told 
me what pleasure was—at least, they 
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told me what pleasure was not, namely, 
all the goods of this world, without health 
to enjoy them! What says Epicurus ? 
‘“¢ Pleasure,” he tells us, “ is the gift 
of nature, which we cherish because it 
banishes pain. The one preserves us, 
the other destroys us.” Pleasure, then, 
is the cause of all—the chief mover of 
all human actions ; and Seneca’s com- 
ment upon it just suited my book. 
“ All pleasures,” says he, “ are to be 
guarded against that are to be followed 
by repentance at the heel.” Now, had 
I indulged in wine, I should certainly 
have been caught by the ¢oe, for I[ 
shonld have had the gout, and long 
before this been on crutches. But [ 
had other motives for a prudent use of 
wine,— the first, perhaps, an ignoble 
one. It is the abstemiwus man alone 
who enjoys wine. To the drunkard, 
it is as pearls before swine. Now, then, 
for the nobler one. I thought upon 
what Gibbon says of wine. He calls it 
“a salutary, but dangerous liquor ;” 
and I was afraid to trust it too far— 


“Yes! in the flowers that wreathe the 
circling bowl, 

Fell adders hiss, and poisonous serpents 
roll.” 


I should have hated myself had I be- 
come a drunkard. Independently of 
all other considerations, | should have 
felt that the law of nature had con- 
demned me—that I had debased my- 
self to the condition of the brutes— 
that I had profaned all the donations 
of the Divinity. The world would have 
been to mea world without a sun. I 
fear I should have rebelled against 
nature, and ————!_ Nor is this all. 
A celebrated Leicestershire sportsman, 
some twenty years back, used to amuse 
his friends by the relation of an extra- 
ordinary dream that occurred to him 
one night, in which he went through, 
in his vision, the whole of that awful 
ordeal which we must all hereafter go 
through. Now I never had such a dream, 
but the reality is often in my thoughts ; 
and had I been a drunkard, with what 
shame and confusion my reason sug- 
gests to me would such questions as 
these give birth to: What brought you 
to an untimely grave? By what means 
did you destroy a sound mind and vi- 
gorous constitution which you inherited 
from your parents, and long before your 
time arrive at a cacochymical old age ? 
Was it gluttony? Was it intemperance 
in drinking? Had you no moderation 
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in partaking of those things that were 
ordained for your enjoyment and pre- 
servation? Amidst the profusion of 
bounty perpetually before your eyes, 
was it in sensual gratification that you 
alone found pleasure? Was reason, 
which was meant to be the glory of 
human nature, and the means by which 
you might have raised yourself even 
above your fellow-creatures upon the 
earth, not sufficient to prevent your 
falling to nearly a level with the brutes ? 
Where is “ the talent” committed to your 
keeping ?—But avast, friend Yorke! 
there may be more unanswerable ques- 
tions than these; therefore I drop the 
subject with saying, that, in my opinion, 
he is a bold man who appeals to the 
justice of his God : for my own part, 
1 have no hope but in his mercy. And 
yet who can deny one fact, that the 
bounty of the Almighty reaches not 
merely to our life, but to our enjoy- 
ments ; not to the bread of sufficiency, 
but to a participation of numerous 
gratifications, those of the table in- 
cluded, limited only by moderation. 
We have the Book of Truth, indeed, 
for our authority, the marriage-feast in 
Cana of Galilee standing foremost: 
** The mother of Jesus saith unto him, 
They have no wine.” What follows 
I need not add: the miracle is upon 
record, and speaks for itself in the 
language of eternal truth. 

In Persia (to which country, by the 
by, the vine is indigenous), wine is 
called “ delightful poison” to this day ; 
and the following is the origin of the 
joke. Jemsheed, the founder of Per- 
sepolis, is said to have been the first 
inventor of the precious juice in his 
part of the world, and by the follow- 
ing accidental occurrence. Being very 
partial to grapes, he ordered a quantity 
of them to be preserved in a large 
vessel, and placed securely in a vault. 
When the vessel was opened, the fruit 
was found to have fermented ; but the 
liquor from it was so sour, that the king 
“ASE Be it to be poison, and to be 
abelled as such. One of his favourite 
ladies, however, having the toothach, 
and wishing for death, drank a quan- 
tity of this “poison ;” which, instead 
of putting an end to her life, made 
her comfortably drunk, and entirely 
cured her toothach. But, setting aside 
joking, nothing more clearly proves 
the injury of excess in wine, or any 
other strong liquors, to the human 
constitution, than the fact of even a 
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moderate use of them being forbidden 
when any acute disease attacks us. 
What does this prove, but that it re- 
quires all the powers and vigour of the 
human frame to contend against their 
inflammatory influence? If wine feeds 
disease, there is every reason to be- 
lieve it is, in too many instances, the 
origin of it. But what is the quantity 
that may be drunk with impunity by a 
man in full health, and, as we may 
suppose, in the vigour of life? A 
philosopher and a sportsman shall an- 
swer this question. Turn to page 103 
of Salmonia, that beautiful little work 
upon fishing, and Sir Humphry Davy 
thus writes: —“ A half-pint of wine 
for young men in perfect health is 
enough, and [Sir Humphry is addres- 
sing himself to his brother-fishermen] 
you will be able to take your exercise 
better, and feel better, for this absti- 
nence. How few people calculate 
upon the effects of constantly renewed 
fever, in our luxurious system of living 
in England! The heart is made to 
act too powerfully, the blood is thrown 
upon the nobler parts, and, with the 
system of wading adopted by some 
sportsmen, whether in shooting or fish- 
ing, is delivered either to the hemor- 
rhoidal veins, or, what is worse, to tlie 
head.” I think—but, what is more to 
the purpose, Professor Wilson thinks, 
and he has been somewhat severe in 
his remarks on this all but prohibition 
— our modern philosopher goes rather 
too near to the wind to be followed in 
his course here, especially by young 
men; but that his doctrine is sound in 
the main I do not in the least doubt, 
although there are hundreds of men 
who drink and wade, and do many 
things besides, to a good old age, 
which he (Sir Humphry) humorously 
calls the “ devil’s decoys.” My own 
experience, however, so far confirms 
his assertion, that exercise, or what may 
be called work, does not require the 
stimulus of wine, or any other fermented 
liquor, with men in the prime of life. 
More than twenty years back, from a 
false alarm of gout, which, if it laid 
hold of me, I was aware would disable 
me from pursuing my favourite sports, 
I debarred myself of wine, and all 
other beverage whatever, save water 
slightly tinged with sherry, and tea; 
and this for nearly two years, without 
the slightest apparent diminution of 
strength. It may be, or it may not 
be, to this circumstance, that | have 
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since enjoyed nearly totally uninter- 
rupted health; that during the last 
winter, although nearer the age of 
sixty than fifty, I was enabled to hunt 
four, or five, and even six days, in the 
week, without feeling fatigue: often 
riding twenty, and on one instance 
thirty miles, to the place of meeting in 
the morning. The point may be dif- 
ficult to decide upon; but I think I 
am justified in expressing great doubts 
whether, had I been one of your pint- 
of-wine-per-day-men all my life, and 
still considered a sober one, I should 
have been able to have done what I 
have spoken of, even if above ground 
atall? As for spirits, I have carefully 
avoided them, unless under particular 
circumstances, when the use of them 
is really beneficial. 

I can produce another instance of 
total abstinence from wine, in my own 
person, and at a period of great bodily 
exertion. About ten years ago I went 
to Germany, to ride my friend Baron 
Biel’s horses, at Dobberan, for the two 
royal Alexandrine prizes — gentlemen 
riders, of course ; and when I arrived 
there, found I had to reduce my weight 
full thirteen pounds, in little more 
than as many days. From a frame so 
spare as mine, this could not be done 
by exercise, causing perspiration, and 
medicine ; but abstinence was also 
necessary. With the exception of a 
breakfast, then— the temptation to 
which, after a two hours’ walk on the 
shore of the Baltic, was irresistible — 
I was, beyond a few mouthfuls, only 
a spectator at meals. It astonished 
me, however, to find how soon I be- 
came reconciled to this stinted allow- 
ance of food and total deprivation of 
wine, with the exception now and then 
of a glass of very weak, hot negus, to 
increase perspiration in bed. Now 
what was the effect of all this on my 
health and spirits ; in other words, on 
body and soul? On the former, in- 
creased strength and greatly increased 
freedom of respiration; so much so, 
that at the expiration of a fortnight I 
walked four miles in one hour, at 
mid-day, in August, without having 
even a damp brow. Prince Frede- 
rick, of Holstein-Augustenburgh, can 
vouch for the truth ofthis statement, as 
his Highness accompanied me in my 
walk. On the latter, my spirits were re- 
markably good by day ; and I knew not 
what it was to dream, or even to wake, 
by night. In fact, I began to think 
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that the well-known maxim, “ Non 
miseré vivit qui parcé vivit” (which, 
after all, is truly Epicurean) was a 
leading truth; but the following phy- 
siological, or, rather, pathological, fact, 
somewhat altered my opinion. From 
the effects of a’ fall with hounds the 
preceding winter, I had a weakness, 
attended by inflammation, in one of 
my eyes, which was so considerably 
increased by this sudden change of 
diet, &c., that I felt great inconven- 
ience from it on my road home over- 
land. This led me to believe that, in 
my case, it was too late in life to take 
such liberties with the constitution ; and 
that the “ est modus in rebus” might be 
the true principle after all,—namely, 
rather a generous diet, with strong 
work. Take a horse, for example, 
which has been long used to good 
feed, and half starve him; the conse- 
quence will be, a fallen crest, a dis- 
tended belly, and greasy heels; and 
had I pursued this meagre system 
much longer, I should very probably 
have been favoured with a red nose and 
a sore leg. However, I soon recovered 
my usual stamina; and was rewarded 
for my exertions by riding the winners 
of the two royal prizes, and making the 
acquaintance of many eminent persons 
in my line. 

There is, we may be assured, much 
similarity between men and horses in 
the effects of diet and work. I confess 
I have experienced somewhat of a 
saucy feeling about myself after three 
or four days’ high living, and but little 
exercise; and my horse kicks up his 
heels and snorts from the same cause, 
although he may be by nature a slug. 
But the kick is soon taken out of each 
of us. With the one, the saucy fit is 
sure to be succeeded by depression of 
spirits bordering upon hy pochondriacal ; 
a languor and disposition to exercise 
which would soon produce disease. 
The other becomes pursive, and, if not 
diseased, is only fit to be looked at. 
But here the relation ceases—at least to 
a great degree. The horse is made 
half as good again as he is in his natu- 
ral state, by high feeding and strong 
work ; the man undoubtedly stands his 
work better on rather a low diet. At 
all events, of the two extremes the low 
one would generally win. 

But don’t let it be supposed that I, 
who have so many thousand times en- 
joyed it, am an enemy to, or afraid of, 
what is called a “ cheerful glass,” or 
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that I deny that both the body and 
mind of man may be more or less bene- 
fitted by a daily moderate portion of 
good wine, at any period of life; or 
that even now and then—as the gene- 
rality of physicians admit— by a little 
excess, in devotion to the jolly god, 
which they affirm gives a fillip to the 
functions of life, and all the energies of 
our naturé! That wine was intended 
for our use and enjoyment, and for our 
benefit as well, 1 have already satisfac- 
torily shewn ; but circumstances must 
be consulted here, as on most other 
occasions,—for what cured Augustus 
killed Marcellus. Rigid abstinence, 
grand preservative as it is supposed to 
be, will not ensure a security from dis- 
eases chiefly attributed to wine. Epi- 
curus lived on bread and water, and 
yet died of the stone. Two of my 
most intimate friends were water- 
drinkers, and yet one became paralytic, 
and the other dropped dead from apo- 
plexy! A third, finding wine acted as 
a poison on him, abandoned its use al- 
together, and has already attained his 
full age, with entire freedom from dis- 
ease. 

I have now, however, been speaking 
of persons much my seniors in years ; 
and, therefore, am unable to say how 
they lived in their youth, although, from 
their rank and sitvation in life, I may 
fairly conclude they never drank spi- 
rituous liquors, or “ spirits,” as they 
are called for short. But I lived in 
close intimacy with a celebrated sports- 
man within a year of my own age, 
who, instead of his having dropped into 
his grave twelve years back, would, I 
think, have been now alive and well, 
had he taken daily rather a liberal 
portion of wine. Needlessly alarmed 
at its consequences, and partly with a 
view of keeping down his weight, he 
abstained from it almost entirely when 
alone, when he was never well; but 
when invited to it by society he was 
quite a new man, as, indeed, he him- 
self admitted. 

Some curious speculations have been 
indulged in as to the various effects of 
wine on the various constitutions of 
men. A celebrated Shropshire MD., 
whose name it may be unnecessary to 
mention, it being one which has re- 
flected an honour on Great Britain, as 
his own practice has reflected honour 
on himself, is so decided an enemy to 
wine, or, indeed, to’ any fermented 
liquors, that he himself never touches 
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either. But it is his singular estimate 
of the probable effect of wine that 
chiefly attracts my attention. In his 
opinion, the issue of parents who have 
not drunk wine themselves would en- 
joy better health, and attain a greater 
age, if their beverage was like his own, 
nothing but simple water, or tea; but 
he thinks that of parents who have 
drunk wine might drink a small quan- 
tity daily with a good effect. With 
respect to himself, indeed, he admits 
that he should prefer taking his two or 
three glasses of good wine after his din- 
ner to a total disuse of it, provided he 
could dine on vegetables and pud- 
dings ; but he considers the excitement 
produced by wine and meat too great 
for health, and has, therefore, always 
abstained from the former. This emi- 
nent man, it should be observed, has 
already arrived at an advanced age, with 
the enjoyment of excellent health ; 
and his argument is strengthened by 
the fact of his never having been able 
to take much exercise, from the great 
weight of his person, and an evident 
unwieldiness of it to boot. In fact, 
the doctor is a “ bad goer on his pins,” 
as we say in the stable; but he has 
always been a capital trencher man: 
and I have heard it said that he consi- 
ders excess in eating a trifle to excess 
in drinking wine. 

No man drinks wine merely to allay 
his thirst,—it was designed for a lof- 
tier indulgence of nature; and such 
will it ever be considered, despite 
all the doctors of these days, and all 
the philosophers of old ones. As Pitt 
said of it, to justify the high tax he put 
upon it, “ young men will have it, and 
old men must have it;” and so it will 
be till time shall be no more. Never- 
theless, like all other good things, there 
is greater enjoyment of it when taken 
moderately ; and I received an excel- 
lent lesson on this head when 1 was a 
young man, which I never afterwards 
lost sight of. I was for many years in 
the habit of spending several weeks of 
the hunting season at the house of a 
certain sporting baronet, who has not 
drunk wine for the last forty years of 
his life, and by such means got entirely 
rid of gout, which threatened to take 
very strong hold of his constitution. 
He would smile when he saw me on 
the evenings of hunting days, when 
thirst is more or less excited, quafting 
large glasses of wine during dinner; 
and perhaps a large goblet of ale to top 
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up with after my cheese ; and then set 
to work again with the bottle, whilst he 
was sipping his coffee, which was 
brought to him immediately as dinner 
was ended. ‘“ You will know better 
than to do as you are doing some time 
hence,” he would say. “I scarcely 
ever know what thirst is; but if I do, it 
is by drinking a small quantity of li- 
quid very slowly that I most effectually 
allay it.” Don’t let it be imagined 
that my friend said this to save his 
wine; no man is more liberal of it, or 
bas better. It was said purely out of 
regard to my pursuits,—in short, it was 
the advice of an older sportsman toa 
younger one; and it was very shortly 
put into practice by the receiver of it. 

I have known several, and heard of 
many, instances of the bad effects of 
wine being very greatly diminished by 
its votaries not having taken to it in ex- 
cess till after a certain period of life. One 
was in the case of a celebrated charac- 
ter in the late Lord Derby’s stay-hunt, 
whom (dulce periculum est) I described 
~—pretty much to the life, I believe—— 
in one of my sporting tours. Until the 
age of forty, he drank little else than 
water. In fact, he could not drink 
wine, Or any strong liquor, being all 
but an imbecile. His constitution, 
however, rallied; and it would border 
on the marvellous were I to relate the 
quantity of all sorts of liquors which, 
at all hours of the day and night, found 
their road into this old Irishman’s sto- 
mach for the dast forty years of his life; 
and, still more strange the fact, without 
appearing to have any injurious effect 
on either his body or mind. He was 
always cheerful——always the same man ; 
and his nerves were steeled to an extra- 
ordinary degree to the last year of his 
hunting, which was nearly the last of 
his life. Now there is matter for spe- 
culation here. I yesterday spoke with 
a woman, my next neighbour, who had 
just completed her 101st year, and 
found her of sound body and of sound 
mind! Might not this stout Irishman 
have also done so, had he been more 
careful of his constitution? Might he 
not, like Anacreon, be said to have 
been choked, or, rather, to have choked 
himself, with a grape-stone? He had 
a frame apparently formed to resist 
even Time itself. 

It is a trite remark, that talking of 
one’s self, and making an ass of one’s 
self, are synonymous terms. It is alone 
excusable when any practical good is 
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the result; and such may be the case 
here. I have always endeavoured to 
keep myself in what may be called 
working condition; that is to say, I 
scarcely pass a day without such exer- 
cise as promotes perspiration, and 
thereby keeps the body light and tight. 
Before I went to Scotland, the autumn 
before last, I worked at digging for 
two hours twice or thrice a-week, so 
as to render it necessary to change all 
my clothes when I had done. The 
consequence was, I felt no fatigue 
when [ took the field, after five years’ 
absence from it. But the general re- 
sult? Why, that is best answered 
(although it is dangerous to boast of 
some things —a sure-footed horse, for 
example) by the fact, that it is thirty- 
five years since I had any thing like 
an illness, beyond a common cold 
and a sore-throat, the effect of a 
damp bed. And hereon hangs, per- 
haps, not an unamusing tale. Ten 
years ago, I insured my life at the 
London Life Assurance Office for 
2000/.; when, as may be expected 
from the amount, a strict scrutiny was 
made into my habits of living, &e. 
The usual questions as to ‘* No gout-— 
no this —and no that !” as set forth in 
the printed form, were answered satis- 
factorily ; but where was the medical 
man’s certificate? I had none: the 
medical man who atteuded me in my 
last illness must have been in his grave 
many years back, and I never saw him 
since. Well, the physician to the com- 
pany set to work with me, in his private 
room ; and after looking minutely into 
my eyes and at my tongue, feeling 
my pulse, and punching me under the 
ribs, as the farmers punch a cow to 
find out if she has a calf in her, [ was 
ushered in to the board, who were 
then sitting in conclave. 

“ You have answered all these ques- 
tions very boldly, sir,” said the pre- 
sident, so soon as [ had taken my seat 
in a handsome crimson arm-chair. 

“T have answered them truly, sir,” 
was my reply. 

“ Pray, sir,” said a spruce-looking 
gentleman, who was helping himself 
to some cold turkey at a side-table— 
(nothing, I suppose, can be done with- 
out eating in the city)—“‘do you mean 
to say you have not been attended by 
a medical man since the year 1800 ?” 

«I do not, sir; I have been attended 
by several, in consequence of falls, or 
other accidents, in hunting; and by 
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one, a short time back, in consequence 
of a fall in riding a race: but not for 
any acute or chronic disease.” 

Here the conversation dropped, and 
the insurance was of course effected. 

Now to what do I consider myself 
indebted for so long an enjoyment of 
what may be called the first of all 
earthly possessions, inasmuch as it is 
one which no money can purchase ! 
Is it to not drinking wine? No; | 
have drunk wine nearly all my life, 
and at times, no doubt, to a very 
blamable excess; but it is to the fre- 
quent use of the muzzle, to general 
temperance and exercise, that I chiefly 
attribute it. Then, again, I have al- 
ways lived a country life, and kept 
early hours, and am the issue of pa- 
rents of sound constitutions, each of 
whom attained extreme old age. I 
never was a gamester ——a life-destroy- 
ing pursuit; whereas the pursuits to 
which I have been partial have been 
those of health and life. But do I 
stop here? Assuredly not! If in- 
gratitude be “treason to mankind,” 
what must it be to God? I am truly 
thankful, then, for the first of all fa- 
vours bestowed upon human nature— 
a sound constitution and good health. 

I am not able to state the largest 
quantity of wine ever drunk by any 
one man; but I was informed by the 
before- mentioned extraordinary cha- 
racter, the Surrey Stag-Hunter, that 
there is, or was, at an inn in Bishops- 
gate Street, a portrait of a person who 
had been in the habit of frequenting 
the house daily, for a great many years, 
and was known by the name of the 
five-bottle man. It was computed 
that, during the last twenty years, he 
had drunk, in that house alone, thirty- 
five thousand six hundred and nine 
bottles, or about fifty-seven pipes of 
wine, and still lived to the age of 
ninety-two !! 

One great inducement to a daily 
excess in wine is the late hour of din- 
ner, now so generally adopted in the 
upper orders of British society, and 
at all periods of the year. In the 
months of autumn and winter, a late 
hour is indispensable in the present 
refined state of society; but during 
those of summer, in the country, it 
approaches to an act of ingratitude to 
the Giver of all good things to shut 
out the light of the sun, as well as the 
fragrance of the summer’s evening air, 
and to breathe in its stead the impuri- 
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ties arising from lamp-oil or gas. The 
British aristocracy are, I believe, the 
only people upon earth that do this 
generally. At the various noblemen’s 
houses which I visited when on my 
German tour, a very different system 
was pursued; and, certainly, a more 
rational one. There were in them, 
really, a morning and an evening to 
each day; and not, as with our fash- 
ionables, only a noon and night. In 
fact, each day appeared to be multi- 
plied into two days. At all events, it 
was divided into two equal halves; 
and the evenings, when the weather 
was fine, were spent in the pleasing 
and health-giving amusement of riding 
or driving about the country till the 
sun had set, when a light supper con- 
cluded the scene. Then, please to 
observe, the wine-drinking was here 
also divided; thus rendering it less 
prejudicial, inasmuch as the effect of 
the first dose would be evaporated 
before the second, a still lighter one, 
was added to it. 

Now I can only call to mind one 
solitary instance of this rational mode 
of passing the summer months in my 
own country, by a person of high rank ; 
and that was at the house of an inti- 
mate friend of mine in South Wales, 
with whom I spent some part of at 
least half-a-score summers. The hour 
of dinner (unless during wet weather) 
was four. At six, there would be at the 
door either saddle-horses or a slap-up 
team of greys for the gentlemen, and a 
phaeton, with a pair of beautiful Welsh 
ponies in it, and two more to follow it, 
for the ladies ; when we rode or drove 
about the country till Night drew her 
curtains, although we did not draw 
ours till we had had another slight 
taste of the best French cookery, to 
which our exercise gave a gout. But 
the good effects of this system were 
felt elsewhere. Under it, house-servants 
—and London servants in particular, 
which these all were— had some ra- 
tional enjoyment of their lives. First, 
you would see Monsieur le Cuisinier, 
with his gold-headed stick, and Ma- 
dame on his arm, toddling across the 
park to take their evening walk, and 
breathe a purer air than that ofa kitchen 
full of hot hearths, sending forth their 
mephitic vapours, any thing but con- 
ducive to health. Then would oue 
footman be seen accompanying the 
keeper, on the look-out for a leveret; 
another throwing a fly for a trout, or, 
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if he should have a fancy for either, 
enjoying the cool of the evening in a 
stroll with a nursery-maid or a laundry- 
maid. At all events, there was some- 
thing natural in all these proceedings, 
forming a powerful contrast to the un- 
patural routine of a London life, as 
well as shewing some consideration for 
the situation of those whose fate has 
“chained them to the oar.” 

There may be objected to this sys- 
tem the twice-told experience of the 
man-cook; but, in my opinion, the 
hot luncheon, the necessary forerunner 
of the late dinner, quite balances this 
account: By reason of the early din- 
ner, also (at least, the sit after it), being 
so soon concluded, the quantity of 
wine drunk cannot be much; and as 
few persons are inclined to a set-to 
again after supper, the balance on the 
wine account is decidedly in our favour. 

On second thoughts, and looking 
further back, I can mention one more 
British nobleman’s country-house in 
which these rational hours of meals 
were observed in the summer-months ; 
viz. Blythefield, Staffordshire, where I 
occasionally spent two or three days in 
my road to or from Rugby School, in 
the late Lord Bagot’s time. The drum 
—perhaps the best use ever yet made 
of it—beat for dinner in the fine old 
quadrangular court-yard, precisely as 
the clock struck four ; and after the pas- 
toral amusements of the evening, sup- 
per was laid in two rooms — one with- 
out a fire, the other with. But the old 
lord may be said to have kept a warm 
house, in the most extended accepta- 
tion of that very comfortable epithet. 
In the winter, a double-shafted, broad - 
wheel waggon, laden with the finest 
coals, was placed, every evening, at 
the steps of the back-door, and by the 
same hour of the following evening 
not a box-full would be found in it! 

But to return for a moment to the 
gallant old Irishman. There are cer- 
tain critical periods in every man’s 
life; at least, such is my opinion: but 
whether ordained by fate, or occurring 
in what may be called an eternal cal- 
culation of chances, it is not for me to 
say. That the celebrated old Surrey 
Stag-Hunter experienced one, is be- 
yond all doubt; and a strange one, 
too: but a question arises, not un- 
worthy of consideration, namely, whe- 
ther, had he drunk hard in his youth, 
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and then pulled up short, he would 
have been the extraordinary man he 
was in his wane, possessing the vigour 
of a Hercules and the playfulness of 
a child to almost the last year of his 
very long life? I am inclined to think 
he would not.* No man was better 
acquainted with the yéigoxduin, or the 
best means by which the evils of old 
age may be staved off, than Homer 
was ; and he makes Ulysses prescribe 
generous wine to his father Laertes, 
amongst several other good things. 
And there is much reason in this. Old 
age may be compared to a heavy bur- 
den at the end of a long journey; and 
it is then that both the body and mind, 
like a jaded horse, requires support 
from within. The vigour of the spirit 
is wanted as that of the body declines, 
and an extraglass of wine is never thrown 
away upon an old man. Old age is 
not only plena malis, as Juvenal says, 
in his rather appalling view of it, but, 
unless powerfully counteracted by some 
opposite agency, is a miserable blighter 
and corrupter of the human heart. 

I can illustrate what I have now 
advanced of the good effect of wine 
on very old men, who have been pru- 
dent in their youth, by two memorable 
examples, each within my own know- 
ledge. The first is the case of a late 
most excellent prelate, whose family 
and my own are connected. Anxious 
to prolong life—less, I believe, on his 
ov'n account, than on that of those whe 
were dependent upon him —his lord- 
ship adopted what he conceived to be 
the most efficient means of doing so. 
But what means? what regimen did 
he adopt? Was it a slipslop or a 
vegetable diet, and less wine than his 
former temperate habits had suggested ? 
Oh ng! for the last twenty or thirty 
years of a life, which nearly reached 
the ninetieth year, the worthy old 
bishop might be said to have regularly 
Nimrodded, as the term for a well 
summered hunter now is. At all events, 
he adhered to the chief principle of it, 
the hard meat system, eating nothing 
but solid lean meat and bread, and 
drinking nothing but a small quantity 
of tea, and a bottle of good port-wine 
in the course of the day, part at his 
dinner, and part at his supper. He 
died, I have said, at ninety, or within 
a trifle of it. 

The second is likewise of the cloth, 


* «« Intemperans adolesceutia, feetum corpus tradit senectute,” says Cicero. 
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but not of the purple—an old-fashioned 
country clergyman, uncle to my father, 
and a sort of “ man of Ross,” whose 
good name will live in Warwickshire 
for a century tocome. The temperate 
habits of this worthy man’s youth and 
manhood also produced a vigorous old 
age ; and, like the bishop of whom I 
have been speaking, he cherished its 
vigour by a more generous diet as his 
years advanced. But his old and faith- 
ful servant, John Canning, who was 
upwards of fifty years in his service, 
and we may fairly presume found him- 
self very comfortable at the vicarage, 
contributed much to this change of 
system. ‘‘ Give me a glass of water, 
John,” said the old gentleman, at din- 
ner, in my hearing, when past his 
eightieth year (he died at ninety-four !) 
John, as usual, brought him a glass of 
wine. “It was water that I asked for,” 
said he, in his usual placid tone. 
“ Water!” replied John, with evident 
marks of surprise: * Drink this, sir; 
’twill do you more good than water.” 
John saw his master out, and, with his 
two female fellow-servants, was well 
provided for by his will; and had he 
not un‘ortunately seen me throw a cat 
out of a garret-window, I have reason 
to think I might also have been remem- 
bered by him. But he never looked fa- 
vourably upon me after this xararrgob, 
as I called it (I was a Rugby schoolboy 
at the time) ; but which he —although 
a sportsman, a very humane man— 
considered a more than wanton act of 
cruelty. 

But there were doings at this vicar- 
age that are not to be heard of in these 
times. John was, if not master of the 
house, master of the purse. The old 
parson’s income (he had been for many 
years a widower, without any family) 
was about 500/. per annum, which John 
received and disbursed —his master only 
now and then reminding him to “keep 
a good house, to remember the poor, 
but not to get into debt.” His house- 
keeper had also been in his service 
more than half a century when he died, 
having entered it at twelve years old. 
And the sequel was this: John and 
herself joined hands and purses, and 
at a neat little house just outside the 
village, in which their old master had 
resided three quarters of a century, 
gave me many a good breakfast on my 
road to cover on hunting mornings. 
Pardon this digression, friend Yorke : 
these pleasing reminiscences absolutely 
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importune one at times; but a stroke 
of the pen will efface them from your 
presence, although nothing can ob- 
literate them from mine. 

Then, at all hazards, one word more. 
I have said my great-uncle was a sports- 
man, but here, I believe, I belied him; 
for although himself and his man John 
would often be in the field, it must 
have been more for the purpose of air, 
exercise, and society, than any thing 
else, inasmuch as the parson always 
appeared in his cauliflower wig, which 
must have been ill calculated for “ the 
ultra pace.” The good old bishop, 
who preceded him in my story, was 
certainly no sportsman ; for I heard 
him assert that he never had a pair of 
boots on his legs in his life. ‘ Yet,” 
said he to me one evening, in the inno- 
cent gaiety of his heart, ** from the very 
animating account you have given me 
of a fox-chase, I should much like to 
see one, sub umbra. 

But the mischief from wine-drinking 
is, that when it does appear to produce 
bad effects, and by symptoms which 
cannot be mistaken, few people have 
the courage to leave it off; and, doubt- 
less, it is destruction to persons of 
certain constitutions and temperaments, 
Judging from my own feelings, how- 
ever, and from those of others described 
to me, I think wine would be less in- 
jurious to us all if we confined our- 
selves, as I have reason to believe the 
ancients did, to one sort; at all events, 
to not more than two. But the diffi- 
culty is not only to refuse the various 
sorts presented to us at table, but to 
tear ourselves away from boon com- 
panions — perhaps the hardest task of 
the two. The philosopher says, “‘ Tem- 
perance is nothing but prudence in 
regard to our pleasures;” but the phi- 
losopher and his temperance are weak 
arguments against a good bottle of 
wine and a pleasant party. ‘“ You 
are not going?” says one. “ Don't 
be in a hurry!” cries another. ‘“ What 
says Tommy Moore ?” sings a third: 


** Fly not yet, ’tis just the hour 
When pleasure, like the midnight flower, 
That scorns the eye of vulgar light, 
Begins to bloom for sons of night, 

And maids that love the moon.” 


And thus will it be, till the “ last syl- 
lable of recorded time.” 

On the state of the stomach greatly 
depends the quantity of wine that can 
be taken without inebriating; but all 
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men with whom I have conversed on 
the subject have admitted, that, after 
great bodily exertion, a less quantity 
does the business. Surely a hint is 
given us here, and from the best moni- 
tor in the world ; and I can vouch for 
the value of it. On such occasions, I 
have generally contrived to save myself 
by what is called shirking, or now and 
then passing the bottle without helping 
myself; for a very few glasses extra 
produce the usual bad effects on a 
body exhausted by fatigue. I remem- 
ber when the late Lord Middleton 
hunted Warwickshire, and had a din- 
ner-party after a good day’s sport, he 
himself made use of what is called a 
deceptive glass; in which a_ small 
quantity of wine has all the appearance 
of a bumper. 

Iam of opinion that there is much 
in the.enjoyment of wine—I mean the 
temperate enjoyment of it, which is 
overlooked by the world. When alone, 
I rarely drink any thing during dinner. 
This was one of the habits | found 
most difficult to break myself of, for 
there is nothing so difficult as to un- 
learn. But depend upon it, Mr. 
Yorke, as my old Hampshire bailiff 
used to tell the maid-servants, to per- 
suade them to go to bed without their 
supper, “ "tis nothing but a bad habit.” 
And it is an injurious one as well. 
All fluids taken with meals are inju- 
rious to the process of digestion, by 
diluting the gastric juice, the grand 
agent in digestion; and the use of 
wine during dinner necessarily in- 
creases the daily quantity drunk, it 
being difficult to keep the hand from 
the bottle afterward. Besides, when 
I have drunk much wine at dinner, 
what follows afterwards may be com- 
pared to the flower without its frag- 
rance, compared with the got imparted 
to it if delayed till dinner is over, and 
the palate cleansed by a bit of good 
cheese or an anchovy. The first glass 
then, with the first pinch ofsnuff, isa treat 
which, a friend of mine says, is “ worth 
two hundred a-year to any man.” 

A good wine-glass, large in the body 
but very thin in the stem, scarcely to 
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be seen any.where but in England, gives 
a great gotit to almost every sort of 
wine ; and of this I had too convincing 
a proof the summer before the last. I 
tasted a light French white wine in a 
merchant's cellar, out of a glass which 
looked as if it had been manufactured 
in a fairy land; and so delicate was 
the combination, that I was seduced 
into an order. The liquor, however, 
proved fit only for a fairy to drink; in 
fact—pardon the expression—it came 
under the denomination of “ whistle- 
belly-vengeance— he that gets the 
most, gets the worst share.” 


Now stop, friend Otrver! or, rather, 
let me stop, for I am becoming vulgar 
in my cups, and shall get a dressing 
from some one of those pretty creatures 
whose portraits (with Mungo as a foil 
to them) you favoured us with in your 
last most amusing Number. Bless their 
dear hearts! we shall now soon be able 
to see women in something like their 
natural form—to give some kind of 
guess as to what they are made of; 
for I perceive, by the last Paris fash- 
ions, it is nearly all over with big 
sleeves and bustles: and high time it 
should be, for every scullion-wench in 
Europe has got them. No doubt, dear 
Yorkee, all your ladies read Ovid ; 
and how well has he described a highly 
togged-out young lady of the last half- 
a-dozen years, in just half-a-dozen 
words : 


‘* Pars minima est ipsa puella sui.” ® 


But I am raving; so let me con- 
clude with telling you, that if this dose 
goes down, and sits comfortably on 
the stomachs of your hundred thousand 
readers, I will proceed with my sub- 
ject. Having done with the body, I 
will proceed to the mind, and give 
the result of my experience of the 
effects of wine on my own mind and 
faculties, on the mind and faculties of 
others, on temper, on talent, on poets, 
on grief, on love, on women, on society 
in general, &c. &c. But “ sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof.” 

NimRop. 


* Should there be one amongst your celebrated female coterie innocent of the 
old Roman lingo, the following is about the meaning of this line of Ovid, supposed 
to be spoken in a full-dress assembly : 


“* I say, Tom, that girl’s an out-and-outer !” 
*« Is she?” quoth Tom ; ‘ I rather doubt her: 
I fear herself ’s the smallest part about her.” 
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A DELIGHT, equal to that with which 
we saw these volumes advertised, could 
not have been excited by the promise 
of a new production from the pen of 
any other living author whatever. The 
announcement opened to us the ex- 
pectation of a pleasure which we had 
for many years despaired of enjoying 
again. It was as the intimation of a 
visit from a long silent, but dearly 
valued, friend. Had we heard that a 
MS. play of Shakespeare’s, or an early, 
but missing, novel of Scott’s, had been 
discovered, and was already in the 
press, the information could not have 
been more welcome. The intelligence 
that some more plays of Joanna Baillie 
were forthcoming seemed to relieve our 
shoulders of the weight which the cares 
of many years have cast upon them. 
It brought along with it a resuscitation 
of the poetic ardour of our youth ; it 
awakened that long dormant eagerness 
of curiosity with which we used to look 
forward to the publication of her vo- 
lumes, in those remote days when 
Wordsworth was yet unknown, and 
the first faint beams of the genius of 
Walter Scott had only shewn them- 
selves in a few and scattered miscel- 
laneous poems, and Southey’s name 
was not yet glorified by the production 
of Madoc, or Kehama, or Roderic— 
and Milman was a sap at Eton, and 
Byron a rebel at Harrow. The adver- 
tisement in the Times, which told us 
that these three new volumes of dramas 
were in the press, was magical in its 
influence, and recalled with a vividness 
and distinctness which was quite unpa- 
ralleled the recollection of some of the 
happiest moments and keenest feelings 
of our early youth. Again we were 
brought back to the time when we used, 
in the midday heat of some summer 
holiday, to mount half way up to the 
forked branches of a tall and favourite 
elm, and there sit for hours together 
in our aerial arbour, forgetting all the 
sober realities of our then existence, 
masters, lessons, and exercises, and 
wholly absorbed by the love of Basil, 
the ambition of Ethwald, or the fearful 
passion of De Montfort. Again we were 
reminded of those crude, but sincere, 
and often felicitous criticisms, of our 


schoolboy days, when, of a long winter 
evening, we discussed about the play- 
room fire the position which ought to 
be assigned to Joanna Baillie in the 
ranks of dramatic literature ; while we 
seemed again to hear the observations, 
and to have before us the looks, man- 
ner, and even voices, of those who 
sided with us, or against us, in the 
high appreciation of her genius, at an 
age when we estimated the excellence 
of a tragedy by the emotions it excited, 
by the tears it drew from us, and by 
the thrill of terror which chilled us as 
we read. Again we seemed to feel the 
exultation with which, on the first pub- 
lication of Marmion, we burst into the 
study ofa dull, plodding, cold-blooded, 
unimaginative elf, who presumed to 
question the transcendant merits of our 
authoress, and, at once putting all his 
petty cavils to silence, and justifying 
our own enthusiasm by an appeal to 
the irresistible authority of Scott, re- 
cited, with wondrous emphasis, but 
not, perhaps, with a like discretion, 
that beautiful testimony to her genius, 
which Erskine is supposed to utter 
when admonishing the minstrel : 


“* To emulate the notes that rung 
From the wild harp, which silent hung 
By silver Avon’s holy shore, 
Till twice a hundred years roll’d o'er ; 
When she, the bold enchantress, came 
With fearless hand and heart on flame! 
From the pale willow snatch’d the treasure, 
And swept it with a kindred measure ; 
Till Avon’s swans, while rung the grove 
With Montfort’s hate and Basil’s love, 
Awakening at the inspired strain, 
Deem’d their own Shakespeare sang 
again.” + 


But delighted as we were at the an- 
nouncement of the volumes before us 
—eagerly impatient as we were for 
their publication— cross as we made 
our bookseller by our importunate in- 
quiries after them, and our unjust re- 
proaches at their not being sent us 
before they were ready—and cross as 
we were ourselves with one and all the 
members of that many-headed firm in 
Paternoster Row, who for nearly three 
weeks had held the word of promise 
to our ear and broken it to our hopes ; 
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when the delay was at last over, and 
the work lay, in its glossy green calico 
dress, fairly before us, we could hardly 
summon the resolution to open it. We 
lingered in cutting the leaves — our 
hearts misgave us; and it was only 
after much idling and procrastination 
that we turned with fear and trembling 
to examine its contents. We dreaded 
lest our expectations should be disap- 
pointed —lest these later plays should 
prove unworthy the high celebrity of 
their author —and lest, on rising from 
the perusal of them, we should find that 
the early-implanted and long-cherished 
admiration, which had been inspired by 
the wonderful creations of the summer 
of her days and the vigour of her genius, 
had in any degree suffered check or 
diminution from the perusal of the 
feebler efforts of her age. Our alarm 
was quite superfluous. We might have 
spared ourselves the pain of these petty, 
jealous, and mistrustful feelings. The 
new work has surpassed all that we 
had expected, or could have ventured 
to hope for; and we have not the 
slightest hesitation in asserting—and 
we are prepared to maintain our opi- 
nion against all gainsayers whosoever 
—that to meet with any thing in dra- 
matic literature equal to “ Henriquez,” 
“ The Separation,” “ The Phantom,” 
parts of “ The Homicide,” and some 
scenes of “ The Bride,” we must pass 
over all that has been written, except 
by Joanna Baillie herself, during the 
space of the last two hundred years, 
and revert to the golden days of Eliza- 
beth and James I. So said Scott, in 
verse, some thirty years ago; and we, 
from the very bottom of our hearts, 
and in plain prose, coincide in his 
judgment,— not only with regard to 
those earlier dramas to which he al- 
luded, but to these, their younger 
brethren, which are now before us. 
The first work of our authoress com- 
menced a series of plays on the stronger 
passions of the human heart. It was 
opened by an introduction which was 
universally admired, and, as a piece 
of prose composition, ranks with Dry- 
den’s preface to bis Religio Laici as a 
masterpiece of the kind. We most 
particularly recommend this essay to 
the attention of our readers. In it she 
stated the outline of her plan, and 
entered upon a minute philosophical 
inquiry into the source of the pleasure 
which we derive from the higher order 
of dramatic representations. Her de- 
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sign was to exhibit each passion in its 
serious and ridiculous points of view, 
as the subject of a separate tragedy and 
comedy; and thus exalt the stage, by 
directing its efforts to an important 
moral end, and rendering it more im- 
mediately the means, than it hitherto 
had ever been, of making man better 
acquainted with himself, of revealing 
to him the secret workings of his 
nature, and of disclosing to him the 
subtlety, strength, and operation of 
those great enemies of his happiness, 
which, from the very slightest begin- 
nings, will often rapidly grow up and 
swell into the most terrible and over- 
whelming consequences, and never fail 
of becoming the tyrants of the breast 
in which they have once been permitted 
to make good their footing. The plan 
of such a work was grand in its con- 
ception, and evinced the extensive 
range and capacity of the mind from 
which it emanated. Its value could 
not be questioned by any one who was 
willing to admit the almost axiomatic 
truth, that example is more effectively 
instructive than precept. On the first 
blush of the design, two objections 
might indeed have suggested them- 
selves ; first, that from the time and 
labour necessary for its accomplish- 
ment, there was a probability of the 
genius of the author becoming wearied 
with the task to which it had devoted 
itself—as perhaps has been the case 
with Joanna Baillie, and may account 
for our having plays on Love, Hatred, 
Ambition, Fear, Hope, Jealousy, Re- 
morse, but none on Envy or Revenge ; 
and, in the second place, that there was 
danger lest, in the prosecution of such 
a plan, the essential requisites of dra- 
matic effect should be sacrificed to the 
moral object contemplated ; and the 
reader, or spectator, instead of being 
carried on by a rapidly progressing 
action, should have his interest checked 
and his curiosity tantalised, and find 
the business of the scene retarded, 
while the characters were engaged in 
reciprocating the clauses of a meta- 
physical discussion, or, to borrow a 
phrase from the conventicle, improving 
the events as they arose by practical 
reflections. In meaner hands, there 
can be no doubt but objections of this 
latter description would have been con- 
tinually recurring ; but the first three 
plays of the series completely shewed 
that no such blunders, in the accom- 
plishment of her scheme, were to be 
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apprehended from our authoress. She 
was far too well skilled in the restive 
and perverse nature of the animal whom 
it was her object to improve, while she 
entertained him, to lose sight of that 
impatience and revulsion with which, 
from infancy to old age, he never ceases 
to start aside from the importunate in- 
culcation of sage precepts at any time, 
and most particularly when they are 
obtruded on his moments of relaxation 
or amusement. She was well aware of 
the jealousy and suspicion which all 
mankind cast upon the person who 
arrogates to himself the superiority of 
a teacher ; and, content with disclosing 
to her reader the dark workings of the 
passion she treated in a course of strik- 
ing scenes, she then, with the exception 
of a few brief and impressive passages 
that were naturally called forth by the 
situations, left him to draw his own 
moral conclusions from them for him- 
self. As long as the plays were pub- 
lished anonymously, and were consi- 
dered as the productions of a man, 
there was but one opinion entertained 
with regard either to the grandeur of 
the general plan, or the exquisite skill 
displayed in that portion of the work 
which was submitted to the judgment 
of the public. But, strange as it may 
appear, no sooner was it known that 
the first volume of Plays on the Passions 
was written by a female and a gentle- 
woman, than it became exposed to bear 
the full brunt of that strangely mingled 
stream of epigram and rhodomontade, 
sneer and paradox, which was allowed 
at that time to circulate among the 
reading world as the pure and unmixed 
waters of criticism, in the early num- 
bers of the Edinburgh Review. This 
attack, which, as far as the plays them- 
selves were concerned, attempted to do 
no more than trifle with, and set forth 
for malicious observation, a few such 
careless lines and inconsiderate passages 
as may be found in any production, 
however rare its excellence, and as any 
fair and generous critic would have 
scorned to notice, was principally le- 
velled against the plan on which the 
work was composed: and it main- 
tained, among other things equally 
absurd, a proposition, which we cite 
as a specimen of the sort of trash that 
passed current under the authority of 
the leading Review of those days, that 
‘* plays had no moral influence at all.” 
And why? Because, forsooth, “ they 
are only read for amusement.” What 
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a glorious non sequitur! What incom- 
parable twaddle! As if the character 
did not imbibe as deep a dye from the 
colour of its amusements, as it does 
from its most serious occupations. 
Only carry on this maxim to its legi- 
timate and immediate consequences, 
and what is the result? Why, simply 
this, that as long as a man only reads 
for his amusement, it is perfectly im- 
material what may he the nature of his 
lecture ; that, provided he has no pur- 
pose in perusing the volume beyond 
the entertainment of a leisure hour, 
it is the same thing whether he turn 
to the pages of the Paradise Lost or 
La Pucelle—whether he dwell upon 
the sound, manly, health-inspiring 
scenes of the Waverley novels, or 
bathe his soul in the abominations of 
those licentious French romances, which 
we understand abound among us, but 
of which we are, thank God! even 
ignorant of the names. But worse than 
nonsensical as this, and other articles 
ensuing, against Joanna Baillie’s earlier 
productions were in their real matter, 
there was a sharp, brisk, animated air 
about the style of these compositions, 
which took hold of the attention. They 
were trash, it is true; but they read so 
like good sense, that the judgment was 
bewildered and confused. The dogmas 
they contained were delivered with an 
air so authoritative, and were recom- 
mended by so many sparkling jests, 
that the unwary reader was at once 
awed and tickled, and led to receive 
them without suspicion as the lucu- 
brations of some original, but sound 
and laughing philosopher. These pa- 
pers for a time availed in checking the 
popularity of the works against which 
their animadversions were directed. 
The same engine was subsequently 
brought into play, and with the same 
pernicious success, against the poetical 
reputation of Wordsworth and Southey ; 
but they, like our authoress, have hap- 
pily outlived the effect of its discharge. 
The critic’s petard was only loaded 
with powder ; and though at the time 
it made a noise and a smoke, and blew 
a world of dust into men’s eyes; the 
noise has passed away, the dust and 
smoke have dispersed, and the public, 
recovered from the blinding and stun 
ning effects of the explosion, have come 
to despise the silly and mischievous 
boys who occasioned it; while the fair 
talents, which it had momentarily ob- 
scured, are 
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‘¢ Now more wondered at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly 
mists 
Of vapours that did seem to strangle 
them.” 


We have referred to these early pro- 
ductions of our authoress, because the 
first volume of the present collection 
contains the continuation and con- 
clusion of that series of plays on the 
passions, with the commencement of 
which her literary labours opened, and 
which was made the object of the most 
unjustifiable and persevering course of 
attack that ever disgraced the pages of 
any respectable periodical publication. 
But we proceed to our notice of the 
dramas now before us. It is our in- 
tention to pass cursorily over the 
greater number of them, and select one 
or two for long and continuous ex- 
tracts,—a plan which we conceive will 
not only prove most fair to the au- 
thoress, but also most agreeable to the 
reader. 

The first drama is “ Romiero, a tra- 
gedy on Jealousy.” After Othello, 
any attempt to treat this passion was 
venturing on perilous ground. But in 
Othello we are presented with the pro- 
spect of a noble soul subdued and suf- 
fering under the sudden visitation of a 
passion which was foreign to its na- 
ture, and only there engendered by bad 
arts. In Romiero, on the contrary, we 
are shewn a man who is of an essen- 
tially jealous disposition. Othello, 
without Iago, would have gone to his 
grave generously confident of the love 
and purity of Desdemona. Romiero’s 
tempter is his own dark spi.it ; and no 
depth of affection or austerity of virtue 
in his wife could have guaranteed her 
against the morbid and restless action 
of his ruling passion. Though its fires 
are stifled for a time, they are never 
thoroughly extinguished ; though he is 
compelled by unquestionable proof to 
confess that his jealousy had been con- 
ceived upon false grounds, and was 
most wickedly injurious to its object 
in one instance, he is found imme- 
diately after entering on another track 
of suspicion with as full and implicit a 
reliance on the certainty of his own 
dark imaginings. We have often 
heard it stated that Othello was not 
jealous, and we had hitherto thought 
that there was a great deal more of pa- 
radox than truth in the assertion. We 
have now come round to that opinion. 
The hero of Joanna Baillie’s play 
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affords by his conduct a perfect vin- 
dication of the hero of Shakespeare’s. 
But how chances it that we have lit 
upon this subject? The fact is, that 
there is no possibility of reading Ro- 
miero without finding our thoughts 
continually reverting to Othello. This 
is an evil. It would be so under any 
circumstances ; but is more particu- 
larly so in the present instance, as it 
forces the very weakest and least agree- 
able play of the present collection into 
constant comparison with, perhaps, the 
most exquisite and affecting of the 
works of Shakespeare. Great skill has 
been exhibited in the management of 
the plot of this tragedy. The disa- 
busing Romiero of his first fit of jea- 
lousy, and the subsequent re-excite- 
ment of the passion on new grounds 
would have cleft the play in two, and 
left it most miserably broken-backed, 
but for the continuous interest in the 
fate of Sebastian, out of which the 
other incidents grow, and with which 
they have immediate connexion. 

The next play, the “‘ Alienated Ma- 
nor,” a comedy on jealousy, is particu- 
larly lively and well imagined. The 
passion of the husband is painted with 
great truth and ingenuity, and placed 
in situations which expose its folly to 
the most ridiculous advantage. The 
comic characters, like those of Ben 
Jonson, are, perhaps, rather too much 
copies of the fleeting humours of the 
age, which must cease to excite laugh- 
ter after the recollection of them has 
passed away, than portraits of those 
permanent follies of human nature 
which must prove effective as long as 
man continues to be the vain, and fri- 
volous, and inconsequent creature he 
now is. The character of Sir Level 
Clump, for instance, a gentleman much 
consulted on account of his taste in 
landscape gardening, is liable to this 
objection; as is also that of the Ger- 
man philosopher; though both are ad- 
mirably drawn. This remark does not, 
of course, apply generally to the whole 
body of the dramatis persone, but only 
to those of an eccentric cast. We are, 
by the by, most especially pleased with 
the sound good sense, the lively tem- 
per, and the reasonable love for her 
husband, displayed by Mrs. Charville. 
We have known the counterpart, per- 
haps the antitype, of this lady: she is 
just the very person to make the hap- 
piness of a sensible man, and the in- 
voluntary torment of such a senti- 
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mental, exacting, sensitive, jealous, 
coxcomb as Charville. 

“ Henriquez,” a tragedy on remorse, 
is perfect. We shall not quote from 
it, as-the play must of necessity be- 
come generally known to the public. 
Its merits will force it into representa- 
tion on the stage. With the single 
exception of the scene between Henri- 
quez and the Confessor, of which the 
beauty, though very great, is epic, and 
not dramatic, there is not a single line 
but would prove effective in the hands 
of a skilful actor. The part seems 
made for Charles Kemble, and Charles 
Kemble born to play the part. He is, 
we have heard, most anxious to under- 
take it; and, with Miss Faucit to sup- 
port him in Leonora, surely such a 
tragedy, so acted, could not fail of 
drawing houses, and proving profitable 
to the manager. ‘ Henriquez” is the 
last of the series of Plays on the Pas- 
sions. 

The “ Martyr,” a dramatic poem of 
great merit, concludes the first volume. 

The “ Separation,” a tragedy, opens 
the second volume of the collection ; 
and from this piece we shall proceed to 
lay such extracts before our readers as 
will, we are sure, convince them that 
Joanna Baillie is not only by far the 
greatest dramatist of modern times, 
but that she has, without the suspicion 
of any intentional imitation,— indeed, 
from her never imitating them at all, 
we presume she has read them very 
little, —but that she has, by instinct, by 
the natural bent of her genius, or by 
some means or other, become possessed 
of the real spirit, and all the most emi- 
nent and valuable characteristics which 
distinguished those great men who 
wrote for the theatre in the age of 
Elizabeth. She has their easy and 
simple flow of dramatic blank-verse, 
of which the tone and style are as 
various as the tone and style of the 
ordinary intercourse of society ~ on 
common occasions scarcely raised above 
the level of common conversation, 
but rising into eloquence and poetry 
with the deepening interest and the 
swelling emotions of the scene; she 
has their apparently unprepared and 
spontaneous course of dialogue ; she 
has their apt propriety of sentiment and 
expression, so true to the situation and 
temper of the character, that, however 
extraordinary thecircumstances in which 
he may be placed, they never strike the 
reader as otherwise than natural; be- 
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cause he is always represented as act- 
ing and speaking naturally under them ; 
she has, above all, their just and cor- 
rect knowledge of man as he really is, 
and their sound good sense and taste to 
paint him as he really is, without hav- 
ing recourse, for the sake of effect, to 
any of those stilted, strutting, ranting, 
exaggerated caricatures of unredeemed 
vice or unalloyed virtue which infested 
the theatrical representations of the last 
century, or—which is a great deal 
worse — without offending our moral 
sense by the introduetion of any speci- 
mens of the newly invented monstrosi- 
ties of the present age, and defacing 
her works by such characters as flourish 
in the poems of Byron, the plays of 
Victor Hugo, and the novels of Lytton 
Bulwer,— men and women steeped in 
the blood of many murders, and pol- 
luted by long and unbridled liceutious- 
ness, and yet, in spite of their iniqui- 
ties, exhibiting themselves as patterns 
of parental, filial, or conjugal piety and 
tenderness! “ Separation,” from which 
we are about to cite several almost 
consecutive scenes, may be adduced as 
proof of Joanna Baillie’s being in full 
possession of all the great aud rare ex- 
cellencies which we have ascribed to 
her. The story is as follows :-—During 
Count Garcio’s absence in the wars, 
the residence in which he had left his 
wife and child is so injured by an 
earthquake that they have of necessity 
been compelled to remove to a castle 
which had long been untenanted by 
his family, and which he had inherited 
in right of the countess, on the death of 
her only brother. Soon after this 
change of abode, the play opens with 
a scene in the chamber of Baldwin, an 
old retainer of Count Garcio’s house, 
who dies uttering some broken, but 
sufficiently intelligible, sentences, inti- 
mating that the previous lord of the 
domain, the brother of the countess, 
did not come fairly by his end, and 
that the count was the murderer. These 
exclamations are overheard by the 
countess, and the effect produced upon 
her mind is shewn in the following 
scene :— 


“ The Apartment of the Countess. She 
is discovered pacing to and fro with slow, 
thoughtful steps, then stops short, and 
stands in a musing posture some time 
before she speaks aloud. 

Countess, "Tis often thus ; so are we 
framed by nature. 

How oft the fitful wind or sullen hell 
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Will utter to the ear distinctive words, 

According with the fancy’s wild con- 
ceptions ! 

So are the brains of sick and frenzied men 

Stored with unreal and strange imagina- 
tions. 

(After a short pause.) Am I become a 
maniac? Oh! have words, 
Towhich the firm conviction of my mind 
So strongly stands opposed, the baleful 

power 
To fix this misery on me? This is mad- 
ness! 


Enter Soruera behind. 


Is’t thee, Sophera ? 
Sophera. Yes, ’tis only me. 
Count. Is every decent office of respect 
Done to the corse ? 
Soph. Yes, nought has been omitted. 
Count. ’Tis well ; but what detains the 
good confessor ? 
I wish’d to see him. 
Soph. He stay’d but till his wretched 
penitent 
Had breath’d his last, and quickly left 
the castle. 
Count. He is in haste, methinks ; ’tis 
somewhat strange. 
Why look’st thou on me with that fearful 
eye? 
Think’st thou the ravings of a frenzied 
mind 
Have power to move me? 
Soph. I only thought —I fear’d— you 
wisely judge ; 
Why should they move you?’ Well, the 
dismal story 
Of that most dismal murder, here com- 
mitted 
By hands unkuown, might toa sickly brain 
Such thoughts create of nothing. 
Count. What say’st thou? Here com- 
mitted! 
Soph. Did not your hapless brother in 
this castle 
Come to his end ? 
Count. Yes, but a natural end. 
Soph. So grant it were, it is not so 
reported. 
Count. Ha! what is else reported ? 
Soph. The peasants round all idle 
stories credit ; 
And say that in his castle, by his servants, 
He was discover'd in the eastern tower 
Murder'd. But, doubtless, ’tis a tale of 
falsehood, 
Since ’tis to thee unknown. 
Count. (sinking back into a chair.) It 
was to me unknown. 
(After a long pause.) Dear, dear! the 
friend, the brother of my heart, 
The playmate of my early, happy days, 
Could such a fate be thine! 
It makes me weep to think it possible ; 
Yet I believe it not. 


Soph, You tremble much, 
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Count. I’m cold and chill: ’tis weari- 
ness of body ; 
Do not regard it; I shall soon be better. 
[Trumpet sounds without. 
A trumpet! then some martial guest 
approaches. 
O most unwelcome ! 
Soph. ’Tis Tortona’s marquis. 
Count. He is not in these parts; it 
cannot be. 
Soph. He is upon his march with some 
gay troops 
To join the army, and hath made a halt 
Here in our nearest town to rest his men. 
So said his servant, whom I found this 
morning 
Lurking within the castle ; and I guess 
His warlike lord is come. 
Count. I cannot see him. 
Go thou ; plead myexcuse: I am unwell ; 
Say what thou wilt, but let me be excused, 


Enter Rovant. 


Rovani here !—O, how is this! My lord? 
Rovani. He is not far behind. I am, 
fair lady, 
The vanguard of his band ; and, as I trust, 
Bearing no dismal tidings. 
Count. O no! they should, indeed, be 
joyful, if— 
And, as in truth I trust—my lord is well. 
Rov. Yes; from the wars, unhurt and 
strong in health, 
Garcio returns ; where he has done tho 
service 
Of an undaunted powerful combatant, 
To that of a right skilful leader join’d. 
He is not one of your reserved chiefs, 
Who, pointing with their dainty fingers, 
thus, 
Say, ‘Go, my friends, attack yon frown- 
ing ranks.’ 
No, by my faith! with heavy cimeter 
He closes to the bloody work himself, 
And to the carnage of each grizly field 
Brings his full tale of death. 
Count. ( shrinking back.) Is he so ruth- 
less, then? 
Rov. Ay, in the field. 
But in your hall or bower, where ladies 
sinile, 
Who is more gentle? Thus it often is: 
A lady feels not on her soldier’s hand, 
That softly presses her more gentle palm, 
The deaths which it has dealt. 
Sopk. I’m sure, were but thy rapier 
like thy tongue, 
The count must have in thee an able 
second. 
Rov. I may not boast; but doth my 
circled finger 
More rudely press thy snowy arm, fair 
maid, 
Because this graven jewel was the gift 
Of a great Moorish princess, whose rude 
foe 
I slew before her eyes ! 
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Soph. ‘Some angry puppy, that with 
snarling mouth 
Snapp’d at her robe or sandal’d heels, 
belike. 
Rov. Nay, by my faith! a foe in worth 
mine equal. 
Soph. That I will grant thee readily. 
But say, 
How far behind thee is the noble count ? 
Count. Ay, is he near? 
Rov. Within a few short miles. 
The war has ended sooner than we guess’d, 
And we have made good speed. 
Count. So near! 
Rov. How is it? 
strangely. 
Count. Suchunexpected news! Ishould 
be glad, 
But gladness comes with pain. 
retire, 
And for a moment strive to calm this 
tremor.” 
~ ~ * 


This affects you 


I will 


** An Apartment in the Castle. 
Enter Countess and Soruera. 
Count. He is within the gates; here 
will I stop, 
Norwander further: 1’llreceivehim here. 
( Listening.) Heaven give me strength ! 
his well-known steps so near me! 


Enter Gancro ; he runs eagerly to embrace 
the Countess, who faints. 
Garcio. So moved! Can this be joy? 

[Sornera chafes her hands and tem- 
ples, while Garcio gazes on her with 
keen observation: she recovers. 

My gentle love, 
Who wert my gentle love, come I upon 
thee 
Like some unlook’d-for—some unwel- 
come thing? 
Count. Is it thy voice, my Garcio, in 
mine ears 
Sounding, as it was wont, the voice of 
love? 
Gar. How should it sound to thee? 
The wars have spared me ; 
The bullet and the sabre’s stroke have 
err'd, 
To spare this head, where thousands fell 
around me : 
For I believed thy saintly prayers did mar 
Their death-commissioned power. Yes; 
I believed it. 
Count. And still believe it. 
prayers were raised 
Most fervently to Heaven: and I will 
bless it, 
That thou art safe. 

[Takes his hand in hers tenderly, and 
is about to press it to her breast, 
when a shuddering seizes her, and 
she lets it drop. 

Gar. What is the matter? 
strangely seized. 
Does sudden illness chill thee ! 


Yes, my 


Thou art 
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Soph. The countess, good, my lord, is 
much o’ercome, 
Her health is weak at present: agitation 
Strongly affects her. But she'll soon 
recover. 
Gar. Thou answ’rest for her readily, 
young lady, 7 
And wisely too. 


Enter Rovant, followed by Nurse, carrying 
a sleeping infant. 


Rov. Come on, good nurse; thou 
need'st not be ashamed 
To shew thy bantling, sleeping or awake, 
A nobler, comelier, curly-pated urchin 
Ne’er changed the face of stern and war. 
like sire 
Totearfultenderness. Lookhere, my lord. 
Gar. (turning eagerly round.) Thechild! 
my child! 
[ Lifting the mantle that covers it, 
and gasing on the infant. 
Rov. Ay, there are cheeks and lips like 
roses glowing ; 
And, see, half-open’d eyelids shew within 
‘The dewy azure of his sleeping eyes, 
Like loopholes ina cloud. Awake, sweet 
imp! 
Gar. Nay, wake him not; his sleep is 
beautiful. 
Let me support 
heart, 
And here be cradled, thing of wond’rous 
joy! [ Taking the child. 
Here, in the inmost core of beating life, 
I'd lodge thee. Mine thou art! yes, thou 
art mine! 
Here is my treasured being: thou wilt 
love me. 
[ Laying his face close to the child’s. 
Blest softness! little hand and little 
cheek ! 
This is a touch so sweet! 
touch ! 
There is love in it; love that will not 
change! 
[ Bursting into tears, while the 
Nurse takes the child again. 
Count. (aside, observing his emotion). 
O Heaven, he weeps! —the tears of 
strong affection ! 
Away, base doubts! [Running to him, 
and clasping her arms round him. 
Garcio, dear Garcio! husband of my heart, 
And father of my boy! is there within 
thee 
Such softandstrong affection? O, there is! 
And with it every good and generous 
feeling. 
Forgive me, O forgive me ! 
Gar. How, my love? 
How wakes this sudden burst of tender- 
ness ? 
Dost thou at last feel for thy wretched 
husband 
The love of other days ?—I’ve thought of 
thee— 


come to my stirring 


a blessed 
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I’ve thought of this our meeting, but, alas! 
Not so my fancy shaped it. 
Count. Oh, forgive me! 
My mind was weak and brooded on dark 
thoughts. 
We'llcast them from us,—Yes, thy child, 
thy boy! 
Look on him still: they say that in his 
face 
There are some traits of thine. Observe 
his mouth ; 
That smile 
Gar. Nay, that sweet smile I could not 
give him ; 
No, nor those lips. 
thee. 
Count. Thinkest thou so? Then haply 
thou perceiv’st 
Another likeness some have sadly traced ; 
Dost thou perceive it ? 
Gar. No: another likeness ? 
Count. In my sad lonely hours, I have 
imagined, 
And sooth’d me with the pleasing, 
mournful thought, 
He bears some faint resemblance to my 
brother, 
My poor Ulrico. 

[G arcio’s countenance becomesstern, 
and, looking again steadfastly on 
the child, he turns away in silence. 

It does not strike thee, then? 


Gar. (motioning the Nurse to retire.) 
We shall disturb his slumbers. 
Count. (to him reproachfully.) Sent off 
without a kiss ofkind endearment? 
Gar. We should disturb him, 
[Looking after the child as he is 
carried off. 
Count. Thine eye pursues him with a 
mournful look : 
Thou fear’st, perhaps, an early fate may 
snap 
His thread of life, like his lamented 
uncle’s, 


Gar. No: past and future are but 
shadowy visions ; 
Dark cumb’rous things which we must 
cast aside 
To make the present hour endurable. 
Who waits without?—A cup of wine, 
I pray ; 
I'm tired and faint. 
Count. Indeed, thou seem’st unwell : 
I fear thou bring’st not back thy wonted 
health, 
Gar. I’m well: I was in health, but 
this damp region, 
I breathe not in it but with breath sup- 
press’d. 
Thou know’st right well I never liked 
_ this place: 
Why art thou here? 
Count. It is necessity. 
Gar. Iknow, I know ; but other homes 
there are ; 
We'll hence to-morrow. 


He much resembles 
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Count. Ha! so soon, my lord? 
Gar. It must be so. I would retire 
awhile : 
Where is my chamber ? 
Count. In the western tower. 
Gar. No; ll remain—I will not yet 
retire. 
[Pacing to and fro, and then 
returning to her. 
I know not how it is; I’m fanciful ; 
I like a- southern chamber. 
Count. (ina faint voice, gazing fearfully 
upon him.) E’en as you will.” 


If, out of Shakespeare, there be any 
scenes, in any play, in any language, 
more thoroughly érue in sentiment and 
expression, and, at the same time, 
more striking in situation, than those 
just cited above, we should feel ex- 
tremely gratified by being informed 
where we are to seek for them. We 
have a pretty extensive acquaintance 
with dramatic literature, and confess 
ourselves ignorant of any such. But 
we proceed with our extracts. 


“ The Bedchamber of the Countess, who 
is discovered sitting on a low seat by the 
side of the bed, with her head and arms 
thrown upon the bed. She raises her 
head, and, after a thoughtful pause, 
starts up eagerly. 
Count. It cannot be ! 

angry deep 

Lashes its foaming billows o’er the bark 

That bears th’ accursed freight, till the 

scared crew 

Into its yawning gulf casts forth the 

murderer. 

On the embattled field, in armour cased, 

His manly strength to blasted weakness 

turns. 

Yea, in their peaceful homes, men, as by 

instinct, 

From the dark rolling of his eye wil! turn 

They know not why,. so legibly has 

Nature 
Set on his brow the mark of bloody Cain. 
And shall I think the prosp’rous Garcio 
—he 

Whose countenance allured all eyes, 

whose smile, 

Whose voice was love, whose frame with 

strong affection 

I’ve seen so dearly moved ; who in my 

arms, 

Who in my heart hath lived — No! let 

dark priests, 

From the wild fancies of a dying man, 

Accuse him as they will, I'll not believe it. 

(After another pause.) Would in this bet- 

ter faith my mind had strength 

Toholditselfunshaken! Doubtis a. 

I'll go to him myself and tell my wretch- 

edness. 


The roused and 
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Ob! if his kindling eye with generous ire 
Repel the charge—ifhis blest voice deny 
it— 
Though one raised from the dead swore 
to its truth, 
Ill not believe it. 
Enter Soruena. 
What brings thee here again? Did I not 
charge thee 
To go to bed? 
Soph. And so I did intend. 
Butin my chamber, half prepared for rest, 
Op’ning the drawer of an ancient cabinet 
To lay some baubles by, I found within — 
Count. What hast thou found? 
Soph. Have I not heard you say, that 
shortly after 
Your marriage with the count, from your 
apartment, 
A picture of your brother, clad in mail, 
A strong resemblance, over which your 
tears 
Had oft been shed, was stol’n away ? 
Count. Thou hast. 
How it was stol’n —for value it had none 
For any but myself—I often wonder'd. 
Thou hast not found it? 
Soph. See, this I have found. 
[Giving her a picture, which she 
seises eagerly. 
Count. Indeed, indeed it is! 
(After gazing mournfully on it.) Retire, 
I pray thee ; nor, tillmorning break, 
Return again, for I must be alone. 
[Exit Sopnera. 
(After gazing again on the picture.) Alas ! 
thatlip, thateye, thatarching brow; 
That thoughtful look which I have often 
mark’d, 
So like my noble father! [ Kissing it. 
This for his dear, dear sake, and this for 
thine : 
Ye sleep i’ the dust together. 
Alas! how sweetly mantled thus thy cheek 
At sight of those thou lovedst !—What 
things have been, 
What hours, what years of trouble have 
gone by, 
Since thus in happy careless youth thou 
wert 
Dearest and nearest to my simple heart. 
[ Kisses it again, and presses it to her 
breast, while Garcio, who has 
entered behind by a concealed door 
at the bottom of the stage, comes 
silently upon her, and she utters 
a scream of surprise. 
Gar. This is thy rest, then, and the 
quiet sleep 
That should restore thy health: thou 
giv’st these hours 
To the caressing of a minion’s image 
Which to a faithful husband are denied. 
Oh, oh! they but on morning vapour 
tread 
Who ground their happiness on woman’s 
faith, 
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Somereptile too! [Stamping on the ground, 

A paltry, worthless minion ! 

Count. Ha! was it jealousy so much 

disturb’d thee ? 

If this be so, we shall be happy still. 

The love I bear the dead, dear though 
it be, 

Surely does thee no wrong. 

Gar. No, artful woman ! give it to my 

hand. [Snatching at the picture, 

That is the image of a living gallant. 

Count. Oh, would it were! 

[Gives it to him, and he, starting 
as he looks upon it, staggers back 
some paces, till he is arrested by 
the pillar of the bed,against which 
he leans in a kind of stupor, letting 
the picture fall from his hands, 

Merciful God! he’s guilty! Am I thus? 

Heaven lend me strength! TI’ll be in 
doubt no longer. 

[Running up to him, and clasp. 
ing her hands together. 

Garcio, a fearful thing is in my mind, 

And curse me not that I have harbour'd it, 

If that it be not so.—The wretched Bald- 
win, 

Upon his deathbed, in his frenzied ravings, 

Accused thee as the murderer of my 
brother. 

Oh, pardon me that such a monstrous tale 

Had any power to move me! Look 
upon me! 

Say that thou didst it not, and I'll believe 
thee. [A pause. 

Thou dost not speak. What fearful look 
is that? 

That blanching cheek! that quiv’ring lip! 

Oh, horrible ! 

[ Catching hold of his clothes. 
Open thy lips! relieve me from this 
misery ! 
Say that thou didst not do it. 

[ He remains silent, making a rue- 

Sul motion of the head. 
O God! thou didst, thou didst ! 

[Holds up her hands to heaven in 
despair, and then, recoiling from 
him to a distant part of the cham. 
ber, stands gazing on him with 
horror. Garcto, after great 
agitation, begins to approach her 
irresolutely. 

I’ve shared thy love, been in thy bosom 
cherish'd, 

But come not near me! touch me not! 
the earth 

Yawning beneath my feet will shelter me 

From thine accursed hand. 

Gar. O Margaret! 
Can gentlest love to such fierce detestation 
Be in an instant changed, for one sad deed, 
The hasty act of a most horrid moment, 
When hell and strong temptation master'd 

me? 

And vet why marvel? for thou canst not 
more 
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Detest that deed than 1, the wretched 
doer. 
Count. Ah, ah! why didst thou? 
Gar. Listen to my story, 
But, oh ! the while, unfasten from my face 
Those looks of horror, else I cannot tell it. 
Count. Speak then, I hear thee. 
Gar. Thou know’st too well with what 
fierce pride Ulrico 
Refused, on thy behalf, my suit of love ; 
Deeming a soldier, though of noble birth, 
Ev'n his own blood, possessing but his 
arms 
And some slight wreaths of fame, a match 
unmeet 
For one whom lords of princely oe 
Did strive to gain :—and here, indeed, 
I own 
He rightly deem’d; my suit was most 
presumptuous, 
Count. Well, pass this o’er: I know, 
with too much pride 
He did oppose thy suit. 
Gar. That night! It was in dreary, 
dull November, 
When, at the close of day, with faithful 
Baldwin, 
I reach’d this castle with the vain intent 
To make a last attempt to move his pity. 
I made it, and I fail’d. With much con- 
tempt 
And aggravating passion, he dismiss’d me 
To the dark night. 
Count. You left him then ? 
him? 
Gar. Ob, yes! I left him. 
swelling breast 
My proud blood boil’d. Through the wild 
wood I took 
My darkling way. A violent storm arose ; 
The black dense clouds pour'd down their 
torrents on me ; 
The roaring winds aloft with the vex'd 
trees 
Held strong contention, whilst my buf- 
feted breast 
The crushing tangled boughs and torn-up 
shrubs 
Vainly opposed. Cross lay the wild’ring 
paths. 
I miss’d the road ; and after many turn- 
ings, 
Seeing between the trees a steady light, 
As from a window gleam, I hasten’d to it. 
It was a lower window, and within, 
The lighted chamber shew'd me but too 
well 
We had unwittingly a circuit made 
Back to the very walls from whence we 
came. 
Count. Ah, fated, fatal error! most 
perverse ! 
Gar. But, oh! what feelings, think’st 
thou, rose within me — 
What thoughts, what urging thoughts, 
what keen suggestions 
Crowded upon me like a band of fiends, 


You left 


In my 
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When, on a nearer view, within the 
chamber, 
Upon an open couch, alone and sleeping, 
I saw Ulrico? 
Count. Didst thou slay him sleeping ? 
The horrible deed !—Thou could'st not ! 
Oh, thou could'st not? 
Gar. Well may’st thou say it! 
become, sweet Margaret, 
Living, though most unworthy as I was, 
Companion of thy virtues, one whose 
heart 
Has been to good affections form’d and 
bent : 
But then it was not so. My hapless youth 
In bloody, savage, predatory war 
Was rear’d. It was no shock to my rude 
childhood 
To see whole bands of drunk or sleeping 
men 
In cold blood butcher'd. 
thee 
The things that I have seen—things, too, 
in which 
My young hand took its part—thou 
would’st not wonder, 
That, seeing thus my enemy in my power, 
Love, fortune, honours, all within the 
purchase 
Of one fell stroke, I raised my arm and 
gave it. 
Count. Fearful temptation ! 
Gar. After a fearful pause, I softly 
enter’d. 
The deed was done ; and, hastening from 
the chamber 
With breathless speed back to the spot 
where Baldwin 
Held my brave steed, I mounted, favour’d 
now 
By anew-risen moon and waning storm ; 
And to the fleetness of that noble creature 
I owe it, that, though heir to him I slew, 
No whisper of suspicion upon me 
E’er breath’d as perpetrator of the deed. 
Count. And I have been the while thy 
bosom’s mate, 
Pressing in plighted love the bloody hand 
That slew my brother! 
Gar. Thou, indeed, has been 
An angel pure, link’d to a fiend. Yet, 
think not 
I have enjoy’d what guilt so deep had 
earn’d. 
Oh,no! I’veborneabout, where’erI went, 
A secret wretchedness within my breast, 
Turning delight to torment.—Now thou 
knowest 
Why on my midnight couch thou’st heard 
me oft 
Utter deep groans, when thou, waked 
from thy sleep, 
Hast thought some nightmare pressed 
me. 
Oh! were the deed undone, not all the 
diff’rence 
Of sublunary bliss that lies between 


I’ve 


Could I tell to 
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A world’s proud monarch and the lothliest 
wretch 

That gleans subsistence from the fetid 
dunghill, 

Would tempt me to embrue my hands in 
murder. 

[Speaking these last words loud 
and vehemently. 


Count. Hush! speak not thus! thou'lt 
be o’erheard:: some list’ner 
Is at the door. I thought I heard a noise. 
[Going to the door, opening it, then 
shutting it softly and returning. 
No; there is nothing: ’twas my fears 
deceived me. 
Gar. And dost thou fear for me? Is 
there within thee 
Still some remains of love for one so 
guilty ? 
Thou wilt not then, in utter detestation, 
Heap curses on my head. 
Count. Guilty as thou hast been, I can- 
not curse thee. 
Oh, no! I'll nightly, from my cloister’d 
cell, 
Send up to pitying Heaven my prayers for 
thee. 
Gar. Thy cloister’d cell! What mean 
those threat’ning words ? 
Count. Garcio, we must part. 
Gar. No—never! Any punishment 
but this! 
We shall not part. 
Count. We must, we must! 
monstrous, ‘twere unholy 
Longer to live with thee. 
Gar. No, Margaret, no! Think’st thou 
I will indeed 
Submit to this, ev’n cursed as I am? 
No; were I black as hell’s black fiends, 
and thou 
Pure as celestial spirits (and so thou 
art), 
Still thou art mine —my sworn, my wed- 
ded love, 
And still as such I'll hold thee. 
Count. Heaven bids us part: yea, 
Nature bids us part. 
Gar. Heaven bids us part! 
it send its lightning 
To strike me from thy side. Let yawning 
earth, 
Op’ning beneath ‘my feet, divide us. 
Then, 
And not till then, will < from thee be 
sever'd. 
Count. Let go thy terrible grasp: thou 
would’st not o'er me 
A dreaded tyrant rule? 
power 
Thou may’st indeed retain me, crush'd, 
degraded, 
Watching in secret horror every glance 
Of thy perturbed eye, like a quell’d slave, 
If this suffice thee ; but all ties of love— 
All sympathy between us now is broken 
And lost for ever. 


’Twere 


Then let 


Beneath thy 
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Gar. And canst thou be so ruthless? 
No, thou canst not! 
Let Heaven in its just vengeance deal 
with me! 
Let pain, remorse, disease, and every ill 
Here in this world of nature be my portion! 
And in the world of spirits too well I know 
The murd’rer’s doom abides me. 
Is this too little for thy cruelty ? 
No; bytheliving God! onmycurs’d head 
Light everyill but this! Weshall not part. 
Count. Let go thy desp’rate hold, thou 
desp’rate man ! 
Thou dost constrain me to an oath as 
dreadful ; 
And by that awful name 
Gar. Forbear, forbear! 
Then it must be; there is no mitigation. 
[Throws himself on the ground, 
uttering a deep groan, when 
Rovant and Sorpnera burst in 
upon them from opposite sides, 
Rov, (to the Countess). What is the 
matter? Hath he on himself 
Done some rash act? I heard him loud 
and stormy. 
Soph. She cannot answer thee: look 
to the count, 
And I will place her gently on her couch ; 
For they are both most wretched. 
[Sornera supports the Countess, 
while Rovant endeavours to raise 
Garcio from the ground, and the 
scene closes.” 


The conclusion of this splendid play 
is worthy the commencement. But 
we must refer our readers to the work 
itself. We cannot indulge ourselves 
by quoting any further from it, as by 
doing so we should not leave ourselves 
room for noticing the subsequent con- 
tents of these most attractive volumes. 

The next play in the collection is 
“The Stripling.” It is a tragedy in 
prose, and was written for young Betty. 
Why, in the name of common sense, 
was it not produced? It would have 
sustained his popularity for at least 
another season, and turned both to the 
advantage of himself and the managers. 

But we proceed to “ The Phantom.” 
This play is an especial favourite of 
ours ; and we had intended to quote 
very largely from its pages. But, on 
turning back to look at the passages 
we had marked for citation, we found 
they could not be printed apart from 
the scenes in which they are placed 
without injustice to the authoress. The 
beauty, the exquisite beauty, of this 
work, is diffusive over the whole com- 
position, in a manner that will not 
admit of separation or division. It is 
such a play as any man would have 
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been proud to write, but as only a 
woman could have written. The main 
interest of the work is involved in the 
patience and the sorrow of the sweet, 
lovely, neglected, affectionate, gentle, 
broken-hearted Alice; and to attempt, 
by any extracts short of half the play, 
to make the reader acquainted with the 
matchless skill displayed in the inven- 
tion and embodiment of this character, 
would be to imitate the folly of the 
pedant in Hierocles, who, when he 
offered his house for sale, carried a 
brick in his pocket as a sample. To 
our minds, Alice, in “ The Phantom,” 
is far superior as a poetic creation, 
and beyond measure more touching in 
interest, than either Penthea in the 
Broken Heart of Ford, or Aspatia in 
the Maid’s Tragedy of Beaumont and 
Fletcher,— the characters to which, 
without imitation, she bears most re- 
semblance, from the situation she is 
placed in, and the nature and colour 
of her distress. There is, perhaps, no 
gtief more real, more poignant, and 
more enduring, than that of unrequited 
love in woman ; and yet there is cer- 
tainly none for which, except under the 
most peculiar circumstances, our sym- 
pathies are so little apt to be excited. 
If, in the course of our every day exist- 
ence, we discover by any accident that 
a girl loves, and is not loved again, we 
are infinitely more inclined to laugh at 
than to feel for her. We are far more 
shocked by the want of proper respect 
for herself and for her sex, which is 
exhibited by such an irregular affection, 
than moved by any commiseration for 
the sufferings it entails. But in the 
case of Alice, so skilfully is her attach- 
ment touched, and so admirably are 
the circumstances in which she is pre- 
sented to us arranged, that no feeling 
isawakened for a moment in the reader, 
but one of deep, lively, and increasing 
interest. She moves in the most diffi- 
cult situation in which a woman can 
be placed, without incurring the slight- 
est diminution of the reverence which 
is due to her sex. Taught from her 
earliest childhood to look on Malcolm 
as her affianced husband, her love for 
him is another virtue in her character ; 
and there is dignity in its hopeless 
constancy, and delicacy in its uncom- 
plaining tenderness. She loves and 
suffers ; but she never repines. Words 
of kindness from another may draw 
tears from her ; but unkindness is not 
followed by any reproaches. The father 
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and sister of Malcolm have been speak- 
ing affectionately to her, and she says : 


“« Alice. These words of kindness! Oh, 
you will undo me 
With so much kindness ! 
[ Bursts into tears. 
Marian. Dear, gentle creature! Have 
I given thee pain ? 
I have unwittingly 
Alice. Done nought amiss. 
I have a silly weakness in my nature : 
I can bear frowning coldness or neglect, 
But kindness makes me weep. 
Mar. And can it be that coldness or 
neglect 
Should e’er be thine to bear ? 
Alice. Better than me have borne it. 
Mar. Better than thou! In all your 
stately city, 
Is there a lady fairer than thyself? 

Alice. Yes, Lady Achinmore, tbere is 

a creature, 

Whose beauty changes every other face 

Toanunnoticed blank ; whose native grace 

Turns dames of courtly guise to house- 
hold damsels ; 

Whose voice of winning sweetness makes 
the tones 

Of every other voice intruding harshness, 

Mar. And if there be, conceit will mar 

it all : 

For too much homage, like the mid-day 
sun, 

Withers the flower it brightens. 

Alice. It may be so with others, not 

with her. 

Mar. Thou lovest her then? 

Alice. O yes! I love her dearly ; 
And if I did not, I should hate myself. 
Heed not these tears, nor think, because 

I weep, 
In saying that | love her, aught lurks here, 
Begrudging her felicity. Oh, no!” 


The person to whose merits Alice is 
thus alive is Emma Graham, the lovely 
rival who has supplanted her in the 
affections of Malcolm. The whole play 
is inimitable. We must not omit ’men- 
tioning the songs introduced in this 
drama: they are quite charming. We 
give one, taken at random, as a spe- 
cimen. 


“« The sun is down, and time gone by, 

The stars are twinkling in the sky, 

Nor torch nor taper longer may 

Eke out a blithe but stinted day ; 

The hours have pass’d with stealthy flight, 

We needs must part: good night, good 
night! 


. 
The bride unto her bower is sent, 
And ribald song and jesting spent ; 
‘The lover's whisper’d words and few 
Have bade the bashful maid adieu ; 
5 
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The dancing-floor is silent quite, 

No foot bounds there: good night, good 
night! 

The lady in her curtain’d bed, 

The herdsman in his wattled shed, 

The clansmen in the heather’d hall, 

Sweet sleep be with you, one and all! 

We part in hopes of days as bright 

As this gone by : good night, good night ! 

Sweet sleep be with us, one and all! 

And if upon its stillness fall 

‘The visions of a busy brain, 

We'll have our pleasures o’er again, 

To warm the heart, to charm the sight, 

Gay dreams to all! good night, good 
night!” 

We delight in Rory’s ballad of “ The 

Lowland Bride and Highland Lover ;” 

and we are much mistaken if Joanna 

Baillie will not thank us more for our 

admiration of those bold stanzas, than 

for all the enthusiasm we feel, and have 

expressed, for the more elaborate efforts 

of her genius. It is a tale full of life 

and spirit, and rich in a rapid suc- 

cession of pictures, of which each is 

drawn with a few strong masterly 

touches. It must evidently have been 

written in a happy hour, con amore, 

exulting as she wrote, with a smiling 

eye, and a glowing heart, and a quickly 

moving hand. 

“ Enthusiasm” is a most amusing 
comic sketch. We are, of course, 
perfectly convinced that our authoress 
could have had no particular individual 
in her eye, when she drew the principal 
character of this play ; but there is a 
certain lady, who sometimes honours 
us, and, we believe, every other man 
or woman, bearing on the thumb and 
middle finger of the right band that 
deeply-dyed inky symbol of their lite- 
rary propensities, which no ablutions 
can ever thoroughly efface—there is a 
lady, not only of our acquaintance, 
but of the whole literary population 
of London, so like Lady Worrymore, 
that, had she sat for the portrait, the 
resemblance could not have been more 
accurately drawn, or more truly co- 
loured to the life. 

The third volume opens with a prose 
tragedy, entitled * Witchcraft.” It is 
very effective; but might have been 
rendered much more so, by represent- 
ing the persons obnoxious to the accu- 
sation as really in communion with 
Satan. There is quite evidence enough 
of the existence of witches to give them 
dramatic probability, and warrant their 
introduction by the dramatist. And 
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our interest of Violet Murray, the inno- 
cent and almost orphaned girl, who, 
by a strange concurrence of circum- 
stances and the stratagems of a rival, 
has become exposed to the mortal 
imputation, would necessarily have 
become more intense in proportion 
as the nature of the crime attributed 
to her was darkened, and the persons 
with whom she was arraigned and 
associated were shewn as Certainly 
and appallingly guilty. Besides, as 
the case now stands, there is a divided 
interest; and it is impossible not to 
feel more compassion than is of ad- 
vantage to the play for the poor infa- 
tuated old woman who is led out for 
execution along with the heroine. 

We wish we could afford room for 
some extracts from “ The Homicide.” 
It is a very powerful play, and will, 
we suppose, be acted. 

“ The Bride,” like “ The Martyr,” 
the last play of the first volume, has 
been published before. It was written 
at the request of a gentleman, who is 
very anxious for the improvement of 
the condition of the inhabitants of 
Ceylon, with a view to its being trans- 
lated and acted in that island. The 
moral object of the piece is to incul- 
cate the beauty of the Christian duty 
of forgiveness of injuries. There is a 
great deal of merit in the play; and 
the early scenes, in which the wife of 
Rasinga is informed of his infidelity, 
and presents herself with his children 
before him, are as beautiful as any in 
the volumes. 

* The Match,” the last piece of the 
collection, is a comedy in three acts, 
The characters of Sir Cameron and 
Miss Vane are well imagined and 
delineated. The first scene with the 
phrenologist is very amusing. 

We had nearly forgot to mention 
that there is a paper on the mo- 
dern religious and moral objections 
to dramatic representations in the 
beginning of the third volume, which 
is very well deserving the serious atten- 
tion of the reader. It is more than 
probable that we shall take an early 
opportunity of recurring to it. The 
question on which we are at issue with 
the puritanical party, who would pull 
down the theatres, and silence the ac- 
tors, is argued by qur authoress most 
fairly and fully, and with a force of 
reason which must convince every one 
but a bigot of the lawfulness of the 
stage as a source of amusement. 
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We are told that poetry of every 
description has of late become no better 
than a drug; that no body reads it; 
that no publisher who is not willing to 
break himself as a martyr in its cause 
ought to think of venturing on the pro- 
duction of any of the, higher works of 
the imagination; and that the taste for 
them has passed irrecoverably away. 
We have always doubted the truth of 
these assertions. We have always most 
confidently maintained that, matter-of- 
fact and unimaginative as the world 
has to a certain degree become, the 
public mind is not yet so thoroughly 
materialised by long dealing with no- 
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thing but the exact sciences, and radical 
politics, and the hard business of life, 
as to be dead to the charms ofa fine 
poem, ora fine tragedy, if fairly brought 
before it. We trust that these volumes 
will establish that fact, and prove our 
views of the temper of the times to be 
correct. We are quite sure that, from 
their various and distinguished merits, 
they ought to be popular; and, if they 
do not become so, the genuine poetic 
feeling of the country must be extinct, 
and the souls of its inhabitants become 
morbidly insensible to the highest order 
of poetic beauty. 


NEW CHURCHES. 


It happened, not very long since, that 
the want of a new church was strongly 
felt, in a place lying in the neighbour- 
hood of two great landed proprietors. 
One of these was a nobleman of Con- 
servative politics, and whose expendi- 
ture on political objects is generally 
believed to be munificent. His lord- 
ship, however, to this far higher pur- 


_ refused to contribute even a single 
i 


undred pounds. He thus threw the 
burden of the work on his neighbour, 
aman, perhaps, of equal wealth, but a 
staunch Whig. In this quarter the 
application was successful; and by a 
most liberal and honourable exertion, 
the want was supplied. And will it be 
believed, that this rich Conservative (!) 
actually felicitated himself, and that 
openly, and in the hearing of others, 
that he had thus saved the money he 
might have been expected to expend,— 
for future efforts in the Conservative 
cause ! 

In giving this anecdote, we should 
do great injustice to both parties if we 
did not state our conviction, that, far 
from being a fair example of the gene- 
ral principles and conduct of the Con- 
servative body, it is rather a solitary 
exception to both. Taking the whole 
country through, and looking at the 
vast exertions which are now making 
ina multitude of places, we feel no 
hesitation whatever in affirming that 
the far greater proportion of those ef- 
forts are making by the Conservatives ; 
and that though here and there an opu- 
lent Whig is seen honourably distin- 
guishing himself in this work, on the 
whole it may be charged upon that 


party that they are not contributing 
any thing approaching to their fair 
quota. 

If we refer to this single fact, then, 
it is not by any means to draw an in- 
ference to the prejudice of the Conser- 
vative party. But we gather from it, 
too clearly, that in some few quarters, 
even among our own friends, there may 
and does prevail a species of misap- 
prehension and of miscalculation the 
most extraordinary and the most la- 
mentable. 

Among Whigs of the lower class, 
such as the noble contriver of Belgrave 
Square, whose very dreams are of new 
streets, ground-rents, and building- 
leases ; or the recently gazetted lord- 
lieutenant of Gloucestershire, who 
drives up to the door of a dissenting 
meeting (on political business) with an 
actress in his curricle—among Whigs 
of this class it can be no matter of 
surprise if the welfare of the Esta- 
blished Church is seen to occupy the 
lowest possible place in their minds. 
A juster cause for surprise would it be, 
if, among such men, a spark of real 
interest in such an object should shew 
itself. But among Conservatives the 
case is very different. One who really 
deserves the name, one who has arrived 
at an understanding of the principles 
he professes, ought to know that no 
object, and most unquestionably no 
merely political object, can with the 
least rationality be put into serious 
competition with this. To save the 
cost of building a church, in order to 
spend it on an election, is quite as 
absurd as it would be for a farmer to 
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reduce his expenditure on seed-corn, 
in order to be able to conduct his 
harvest-home with more liberality. In 
either case the connexion between 
cause and effect is obviously quite 
misunderstood. 

The main object of attack with the 
Destructive party, at the present mo- 
ment, is the Church. Their late burst 
of fury against the Lords — though their 
animosity to that body is implacable 
and incurable--arose chiefly from 
finding that the Lords stood between 
them and the Church of Ireland. They 
act wisely and rationally in this matter. 
Their ultimate object is, the destruction 
of the monarchy and the abolition of 
the aristocracy, as well as the over- 
throw of the Church. But their main 
attack is directed against the Church, 
because they have sagacity enough to 
perceive, that while the Church stands, 
there is small hope of subverting the 
crown and the peers; while, only let 
the Church be first got out of the 
way, and, as in 1640, the Lords and 
the King will have scarcely a twe]ve- 
month's tenure of their seats and dig- 
nities. 

There is one plain but fundamental 
truth, which some of our politicians 
seem, in their eager pursuit of elections 
and cabinet intrigues, to have lost sight 
of, to wit, that Religion is the only 
secure foundation on which a common- 
wealth can rest, and the only effectual 
amalgamation by which society can be 
bound and united together. It used to 
be an old prejudice, even with infidels, 
that Religion was necessary to keep the 
multitude in order. This prejudice, 
like many others, had its foundation 
in truth, though it presented that truth 
in a maimed and mutilated form. The 
French Revolution gave the world a 
memorable instance of what sort of 
order would exist among a multitude 
without religion. 

So entirely convinced are we of this 
fact —that in so far as our population 
is irreligious, just in that degree our 
condition as a nation is perilons— 
that we have not the slightest hesitation 
in averring, that rather than the people 
should be left in a state of involuntary 
heathenism, we would infinitely prefer 
a vast and rapid increase of the Me- 
thodists and Dissenters among us. If 
churches are wanted and cannot be 
built, rather than the population should 
be left in paganism, we would say 
** God speed” to every meeting-house 
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that raised its head in the streets and 
lanes of our crowded cities. 

London, at this present moment, has 
about a million of inhabitants unpro- 
vided with church-room. Manchester 
has about 150,000, Birmingham 90,000, 
Leeds 80,000, Liverpool 80,000 ; and 
in a score of other large towns there is 
not provision for one-fifth of the inha- 
bitants. Now, suppose for a moment 
that the Church cannot, or will not, 
supply this deficiency, and nothing can 
be more evident than that one of two 
prospects must be realized within a few 
years. If this vast and perpetually aug- 
menting population, excluded by no 
fault of their own from the Established 
Church, shall continue in a state of 
deprivation of all religion, the end will 
be an atheistic revolution, like that of 
France in 1793. If, on the other hand, 
these masses shall be supplied with 
instruction by the Methodists and 
Dissenters, then the result will be a 
seclarian revolution, as in England in 
1640. We need scarcely say that the 
latter is, of the two, infinitely to be 
preferred. 

The Establishment remaining inert, 
—other bodies of Christians making 
but small exertions,—the population of 
our manufacturing districts. doubling 
itself every five-and-twenty years,— 
and the apostles of anarchy and atheism 
being diligently employed upon this 
mighty mass,— would produce at last a 
result very similar to that described by 
Dr. Dwight, when he speaks of the 
French revolution. 


‘In the history of the globe there is 
recorded but one attempt, seriously made, 
to establish a free government without 
religion. From this attempt has sprung 
new proof that such a government, strip- 
ped of this aid, cannot exist. The go- 
vernment, thus projected, was itself ne- 
ver established, but was a mere abortion 
—exhibiting doubtful signs of life at its 
birth, and possessing this dubious exist- 
ence only as an ephemeron. During its 
diurnal life it was the greatest scourge, 
particularly to those for whom it was 
formed, and generally to the rest of man- 
kind, which the world has ever seen. 
Instead of being a free, just, and benefi- 
cent system of administration, it was 
more despotic than a Persian caliphate, 
—more wasteful of life and all its bless- 
ings than an inundation of Goths and 
Vandals. Those who lived under it, 
and either originated or executed its mea- 
sures, were the authors of more crimes 
than any collection of men since the ter- 
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mination of that gigantic wickedness 
from which nothing but an universal de- 
luge could cleanse this polluted world.” 


Supposing, however, that the inacti- 
vity of the Church was not shared by 
other religious bodies, and that these 
perpetually accruing masses of new 
population were marshalled, as they 
arose, under the banners of the various 
sects which wage war against her,— 
what can be more certain than that, 
before long, the Establishinent would 
fall before attacks which were con- 
tinually increasing in power? Nor 
would the matter end here. Inde- 
pendency in church-government and 
republicanism in politics are ever in- 
separable companions. The same power 
that overthrew the Church would cashier 
the king, and disband his nobles. The 
scenes of 1642 would be re-enacted ; 
but, as in this revolution the blood 
spilled, save in the battle-field, was of 
inconsiderable amount, so, we trust, 
would it be now. And, therefore, we 
say that, as compared with an atheistical 
revolution, a sectarian one would be a 
trifling evil. Not, however, that Nase- 


by and Worcester are scenes to be de- 
sired, or that a king and an archbishop 


beheaded, and a despotism established, 
to be followed by a restoration, are 
matters to be lightly spoken of. 

However, let it be borne in mind, as 
a certainty altogether beyond dispute, 
that to one of these terminations we are 
hastening,-- except the Church exerts 
herself to the utmost of her strength, 
and is assisted by strength from with- 
out, to meet the demands on her ex- 
pansive powers which the rapid increase 
of our population is continually mak- 
ing. It is on this ground that we again 
Say, as we said at the commencement 
of this article, that the Conservative 
who imagines that there is any other 
object of greater importance than that 
of aiding the Church in this her hour 
of trial, falls into an error of the most 
extensive and most vitally important 
character. 

We have remarked, that the chief 
object of the hostility of the Destructive 
party at the present moment is the 
Church. We may add, that the mode 
in which this hostility shewed itself, 
though covertly and hypocritically, 
during the last session, consisted in 
opposing every plan tending to pro- 
mote her efficiency, and eagerly sup- 
porting every project which promised 
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to dismantle and reduce her actual and 
efficient operations into the smallest 
possible limits. 

The course thus taken by her ene- 
mies indicates with sufficient clearness 
the truest policy and duty of her 
friends. The maintenance of her rights 
and endowments is a part of that duty, 
but it is not the whole, or even the 
chiefest part. It is well to defend her 
privileges, and to contend earnestly 
against proposals of confiscation, how- 
ever speciously they may be propound- 
ed. ‘This is well; but this is not all, 
or nearly all. The Church is a public 
institution, for a public purpose. That 
purpose is the religious instruction of 
the whole people. In so far as she 
omits, in any place or in any way, the 
performance of this duty, she falls 
short of the object of her institution ; 
and these shortcomings, if extending 
beyond a certain point, or continuing 
beyond a certain time, will bring upon 
her the charge of failing in her main 
purpose and intention. And when- 
ever this charge can be both made and 
substantiated, and a remedy is not 
speedily found, the Church, as a na- 
tional establishment, is gone—is utterly 
and finally lost. 

The way, and the degree, in which 
her efficiency or inefficiency operates 
on her safety or her danger, is most 
clearly seen in the course of the recent 
church-rate agitation. Wherever the 
Dissenters or Radicals imagined that 
they could, with any chance of success, 
assail the Church, there they have al- 
ways commenced an opposition to the 
church-rates. And the history of those 
contests presents what might be thought 
a singular paradox, but which, on re- 
flection, establishes the point on which 
we are insisting. In almost every case 
in which opposition to a church-rate 
has been successful, the rate proposed 
has been of a very small and inconsi- 
derable amount; while, on the other 
hand, in those cases in which the oppo- 
sition has failed, or in which the very 
attempt has been deemed useless, the 
rate has been high, and often even bur- 
densome. A rate of @ penny in the 
pound may be opposed with some 
hope of success; but a rate of a shil- 
ling is almost always carried by a 
large majority ! 

This may appear inexplicable on a 
first view ; but on a more careful con- 
sideration it is easily seen to be most 
natural. In Manchester, for instance, 
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a rate of five farthings was vehemently 
opposed; and, as far as single votes 
went, was rejected by the majority. 
But how came the rate proposed to be 
so exceedingly low? Just because the 
surface over which it was spread was 
so immense. A population of 200,000 
had only about a ioe churches. A 
reasonable allowance would have been 
seventy or eighty. But they had nota 
fifth of the number which ought to have 
existed ; and it followed, arithmetical- 
ly, that a five-farthing-rate was asked 
for when a sixpenny one ought to have 
been necessary. 

Had there been seventy churches 
and seventy parishes in Manchester, a 
sixpenny rate might have been pro- 
posed and carried in every one of 
them, without difficulty; but, as the 
case stood, two-thirds of the people of 
Manchester neither knew nor cared 
any thing about the Church. When, 
therefore, she applied, even for such a 
trifle as five farthings in the pound, 
their indignant answer was, “* We know 
not the Church, neither will we be 
taxed by her.” 

In these plain facts we see at once 
the real nature of the evil; and, dis- 
cerning the evil, we discern at the 
same time the remedy. The Church 
has allowed large masses of the peo- 
ple, in particular spots, to accumulate 
together, without participating in her 
care or culture. They are strangers to 
her, and they treat her as such. These 
unprovided, untended portions of our 
population, are rapidly on the increase ; 
and, should they increase much further, 
they will inevitably, having some voices 
in the legislature, exercise their power 
to the serious injury of the Church. 

The only course, it is clear, is not 
coercion or unkind treatment, but a 
speedy and earnest endeavour to do 
that which ought to have been done 
long since,—to provide for their spi- 
ritual necessities, to cultivate their good 
will, and to make the Establishment 
known to them in its beneficent and 
maternal character and _ operations. 
Most obviously, too, the very first step 
to be taken is, to provide them some 
tolerable supply of Church accommo- 
dation. The first and most general 
way of becoming acquainted with the 
Church, is by becoming an attendant 
on her public services. But if he who 
has at least curiosity enough to wish 
to know something about her, finds the 
very door shut in his face, on his first 
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attempt to learn something of her cha- 
racter and purposes, what wonder if he 
desists in anger, and ever afterwards 
regards her with alienation and dislike? 
More churches, then, we must have— 
this is the first and most pressing want 
of the nation. To this all other objects 
are comparatively trivial. We would 
not deny that a man may reasonably 
and rightly employ his energies and 
means in furthering many of them, 
but he greatly errs if he fails to assign 
to this the highest place. 

It is a matter of sincere rejoicing 
and thankfulness that the public mind 
is becoming awakened to the import- 
ance of this work. It is one which has 
never till of late been properly under- 
stood. In fact, the extent of the evil 
existing, and the extent of the danger 
with which the Church was threatened, 
could only be ascertained by long and 
painful investigation. The longer the 
public mind was directed to this sub- 
ject, and the greater were men’s efforts 
both to ascertain the deficiency and 
also to supply it, the more extensive did 
the evil shew itself to be. Six hundred 
thousand new sittings have already been 
provided, within the last fifteen or 
twenty years; and yet never was there 
such a feeling as is now shewing itself, 
in every part of the island, of appre- 
ciation of the still remaining necessity, 
and of determination to achieve its 
supply. Scarcely can we take up a 
provincial newspaper without meeting 
with some announcement of a pro- 
jected new church. The diocesses of 
Chester and of Lichfield and Coventry 
have already instituted societies for 
this especial purpose. Why has not 
the metropolis bestirred itself in the 
same great cause ? 

There is one other point, which 
though altogether unworthy to be put 
into competition with the motives we 
have already stated, we may yet ven- 
ture just to name, before we quit the 
subject. 

it has often struck us as very strange, 
in these days of wealth, display, refine- 
ment, and luxury, that mere taste did 
not lead some of the rich and noble 
into this line of enjoyment. What is 
more appropriate and becoming in a 
nobleman than a taste and knowledge 
of architecture? It would seem to be 
an enjoyment calculated for the espe- 
cial privilege of the aristocracy, inas- 
much as it is one in which they cannot 
easily be followed or emulated. It is 
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of necessity a costly pursuit; and yet 
it is far more rationally so than many 
others, inasmuch as its enjoyments are 
real, and its rewards permanent. 

It is by no means uncommon to see 
our rich men, whether lords or com- 
moners, expending fifty or a hundred 
thousand pounds, in a few seasons, on 
the race course. In banquets and fes- 
tivals, we have often the like display 
of munificence. Yet, when the year is 

ast, what remains of all this éc/at, 
and what has the expending party got, 
in return for his money, but a few lines 
ina Racing Calendar or a Court Jour- 
nal? Does no regret ever accompany 
the retrospection of such piles of wealth 
so expended ? 

Now imagine, for a moment, that 
only a similar outlay had taken place 
in the erection of beautiful buildings 
for the worship of God. How splendid 
a temple may be raised, especially in a 
country town, where stone and labour 
may be cheaply obtained, for the sum 
of six or eight thousand pounds! Half 
this sum generally suffices for a very 
good and substantial church for a thou- 
sand persons. We would not wish for 
larger buildings; for it is foolish to 
build on such a scale as to render the 


places only fit for men gifted with 


lungs of leather and catgut. We hold, 
however, that on such an object splen- 
dour and taste are fitly and worthily 
bestowed. We will therefore imagine 
aman of taste, under the advice of 
such men as Blore or Rickman, or 
Savage or Shaw, raising a series of 
edifices of real and exquisite beauty. 
In ten years the structure of ten such 
buildings would cost far less than many 
noblemen expend on the turf, aad far 
less than others devote to fétes and 
entertainments .utterly destitute of any 
permanent object. 

And what a name would such a 
nobleman have raised for himself, in 
following this very simple, and, we 
should have thought, very natural 
course! With what just veneration 
would he be regarded even now, and 
how lasting would be his fame, even 
in centuries to come! How would 
the very mention of his name cause 
every eye to sparkle while he lived, 
and with what a halo of light would 
that name be clothed in all future 
time! Strange, indeed, has it often 
seemed to us, that men who have the 
power, without the least sacrifice or 
effort, so to gratify taste, so to exert 
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the highest beneficence, and, at the 
same -time, to win for themselves the 
best kind of fame through ages to 
come, should seem to overlook the 
whole, and turn to the trifles with 
which our daily newspapers are filled. 

There is, however, another thing 
which requires to be provided, as well 
as buildings for the purposes of public 
worship. We mean, a proper Paro- 
chial Organization. 

Compare one of our ancient towns, 
such as Bristol, or Norwich, or the 
City of London, in which every two 
or three hundred houses, and every 
two or three thousand persons, had a 
distinct church and a distinct clergy- 
man to their own proper use, — 
with one of the modern masses of 
population, in which eighty or a hun- 
dred thousand persons remain under 
a single rector or vicar, and have 
had some four or five chapels of ease, 
or district churches, lately erected 
among them. Compare Bristol with 
Liverpool, for instance, or Norwich 
with Manchester, or the city of London 
with Finsbury ; the difference is strik- 
ing. In the old towns you have peace 
and subordination, and a feeling of 
attachment to the Church and the 
Constitution; in the new, you have 
mobs and agitation, perpetual tur- 
moils, “ confusion, and every evil 
work.” 

The difference turns wholly upon 
the existence or the want ofa proper 
organization. Of old, there was not 
only a Church built, and a minister 
provided, for every two or three thou- 
sand people, but a parish was consti- 
tuted, and furnished with its needful 
officers and appurtenances. Now-a- 
days we have perceived the want, in 
many places, of sufficient church ac- 
commodation, and have built new 
churches or chapels, and have even, in 
many instances, “ assigned a district,” 
as the phrase is; and yet, after all, 
from the mere childish motive of not 
meddling with the state and dignity, 
the privileges and emoluments, of the 
original rector or vicar of the ancient 
parish, that parish remains undivided, 
with one spiritual head, one vestry, 
one set of overseers and churchward- 
ens, and eighty or a hundred thousand 
inhabitants. We defy any one to shew 
us such a parish which either is or 
can be properly governed. The sys- 
tem — no, it is not a system, for no 
such thing was ever seriously intended 
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by any one——but the practice of keep- 
ing in an undivided state these vast 
masses of population, exceeding in 
numbers many of our bishoprics, is 
wholly and most injuriously wrong. 
It is indefensible in principle, and in 
operation it abounds with the germs of 
every evil. Next to the erection of 
places of worship, the proper organiza- 
tion of parishes around them is the 
work of the greatest importance to 
England at the present moment. 

In conclusion, however, we must 
again entreat our friends among the 
opulent and powerful of the Con- 
servative body to believe, that there is 
no one object to which their minds 
and their efforts can be directed with 
so beneficial an effect, as the helping 
forward this work which is now, hap- 
pily, every where begun, of making 
good the deficiencies which a drowsi- 
ness of above a century had allowed to 
prevail in our Established Church, 
Other measures and other exertions 
may be successful and beneficial for a 
moment, but their results fade away : 
while this is of an abiding character. 
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Nay, more, it is reproductive. Con- 
firm and establish the present genera- 
tion in the love of their venerable 
Church, and their children will be 
even more devoted and zealous in her 
cause than they. Assist a dark and 
heathenish neighbourhood to erect a 
new church, and in a few years after 
they will find that one is not suffi- 
cient, and will experience no diff- 
culty, among themselves, in raising 
funds for the erection of another. 
Meanwhile, we repeat, as we began, 
the safety and security of the throne 
and the aristocracy are bound up with 
the Church. Till she is overthrown, 
the danger only threatens them from 
afar; but when once her battlements 
are laid in the dust, Windsor and Bel- 
voir, Arundel and Chatworth, may 
quake to their foundations ; for within 
two years after Westminster Abbey is 
let to the Society for Ancient Concerts, 
Burlington House will be so!d by the 
Commissioners of the National Woods 
and Forests, as the site of a bazaar ora 
cotton-factory. 


STRAY REFLECTIONS. 


“« Moon-beams that have lost their way.”—Altered from Byron. 


THE MAN IN THE MASK—— OLIVER YORKE—SIR EGERTON BRYDGES SONNETS— HARRY 
HASTINGS — VANDENHIOFF AND MACREADY — STATE OF THE STAGE— MEMOIR OF 


SIR JOUN SINCLAIR, BART. 


Our minds sometimes revert to our 
past Numbers—their contents die not, 
for us, with the expired month. Con- 
siderable care and attention having 
been bestowed in their production and 
selection, on our parts, our imagina- 
tions retain the knpress of foregone 
conclusions. Hence, sometimes we 
are haunted with the Memory of our 
thoughts, as are other men with the 
Conscience of their deeds —and, in- 
deed, our Writings may be denomin- 
ated (as they discourse of certain legal 
specimens of caligraphy) deeds — 
though invalid from the first, being 
in most instances without a name. 
Poetry and law, however, differ here 
greatly; as, with the former, deeds thus 
qualified are among the chiefly impres- 
sive and effective; and in respect to 
periodical publications, it is well known 
that their anonymity is one grand ele- 
ment of their influence with the public. 
Only think of the interest which at- 


taches to the Man in the Mask, and 
what a thrill pervaded the meeting 
when he entered \Vestminster Hall, on 
occasion of the grand Fraserian Debate, 
with the report of which, even now, 
all Europe is ringing from side to 
side! 

To the advantage of these remarks 
our unnamed Contributors are wel- 
come, but we lay no claim to any such 
benefit ourselves. We have a name, 
it is — (hark to “ the replication of the 
sounds !")—Oxiver Yorke. Papers 
to which that name is attached derive 
therefrom an interest which nothing 
else can give, and are quite as good 
as if they had no name at all, or better. 
Similar praise may be awarded, as the 
aan meed, to other articles of 
avowed authorship in the Queen of 
Magazines; and Recina herself is 
potent in raining influences and ad- 
judging prizes in behalf of candidates 
of whom, if the world knows little, its 
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ignorance arises from its being un- 
worthy of their inhabitation. Mighty 
little knew it of Sir Egerton Brydges’ 
merits as a sonnetteer, until we evoked 
the Ghost of S. T. C. to trumpet forth 


HASTINGS’ SONNETS. 
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the needful information. leader ! 
what didst thou think of the “ Sonnets 
on Harry Hastings?” If they liked 
thee well, take these other two, in 
addition or conclusion : 


BY SIR EGERTON BRYDGES. 


But in this rural life, ’mid nature’s forms 
Of grandeur and of beauty, why assume 
That Harry Hastings had no inward joy 
Of sentiment, and conscience-cherish’d thought ? 
When splendour of external structure warms 
The bosom’s lighted mirrors, which illume 
The soul’s recesses, Spirits then employ 
Their skill in webs with mingled figures wrought. 
Part from within of heavenly elements, 
They add to what external sense supplies ; 
Then mind and conscience give their pure assents, 
And airy shapes start up, and visions rise ; 
And though the fancies pass unspelt away, 
Perchance they form the sunshine of the day! 


There is exhilaration in the chase — 


Not bodily only ! 


Bursting from the woods, 


Or having climb’d some misty mountain’s height, 
When on our eyes a glorious prospect opes, 
With rapture we the golden view embrace : 
Then worshipping the Sun on silver floods, 
And blazing towers, and spires, and cities bright, 
With his reflected beams ; and down the slopes 
The tumbling torreuts ; from the forest-mass 
Of darkness issuing, we with double force 
Along the gaily chequered landscape pass, 
And, bounding with delight, pursue our course. 
It is a mingled rapture, and we find 
The bodily spirit mounting to the mind. 


That Chandos of Sudeley places 
great value on these effusions is suffi- 
ciently clear; and whatever he valued, 
we should feel inclined to esteem: for 
he is a good judge of poetry — even 
of his own, and this is saying much. 
How few can judge that of others 


even! It is not that we are wanting 
in poets, even now; but we are hor- 
nbly deficient of good critics. The 
multitude, left to choose for themselves, 
prefer fustian before the finest thinking, 
feeling, speaking. A noisy, declama- 
tory style, is a sure passport to success 
with the uninstructed; the recondite 
graces of the true minstrel escape their 
gross vision. Hence Byron bore away 
the palm from Wordsworth and Shelley, 
though his best thoughts were stolen 
from them ; and his own chief merit 
lay in an ostentatious diction, which, 
again, was as pretty a piece of mosaic 
a one could wish to meet with in a 
summer's day. 

Of the taste of the crowd, the state 
of our theatrical exhibitions may be 
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taken as the exponent. Bronze Horses 
and melodramatic processions are a 
kind of visible bombast, with which 
the vulgar are fooled to the top of their 
bent. Vandenhoff is a great actor — 
only second to Macready; but it is 
grievous to see him prostituting his 
powers in the embodiment of a tag-rag 
and bob-tail character, traduced from 
the French of M. Scribe. Why is not 
Macready brought out in some legiti- 
mate work, new or old, in company with 
Vandenhoff? Who recollects not with 
delight the concurrence of these two 
finished performersas Othelloand Iago? 
For ourselves, we can answer safely, that 
we never experienced more pleasure 
than in the contrast of the styles ex- 
hibited on that occasion by these two 
splendid artists. The play, moreover, 
in its other characters, was, at least, 
well performed ; and nothing interfered 
to qualify the pleasure —— not even the 
personalities of Harley, who, if not 
quite a Roderigo, was quite as great 
a fool. 
. 
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Why does not government at once 
propose a National Theatre, suited to 
the hours observed by the better classes 
of society for recreation, and devoted 
to the evening exhibition of one great 

lay, whether Tragedy or Comedy ? 

his would be enough for minds that 
are so constituted as to prefer quality 
to quantity; and the management 
might be so conducted as to present, 
in succession, the mighty works, not 
only of Shakespeare, but of Jonson, 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, of Ford, 
of Massinger, and of Shirley. As it 
is, the mass know nothing of the riches 
of our dramatic literature. Shame on 
England, that this can be said with 
truth! 

If such an experiment as this were 
fairly tried, can there be a doubt that 
it would prosper? Would not all the 
great actors flock to it, when they 
wanted (as they want now) an asylum 
from managerial cupidity and cunning? 
Would not the mightiest poets in the 
language be proud to indite the good 
matters that they had imagined in their 
hearts for such an establishment? Let 
it be tried, and, take our word for it, 
dramatic genius would revive, like an 
eagle with his youth renewed. The 
thunder would yet be upon the beak, 
the lightning would still flash from the 
eye; the soul of Poesy would be 
kindled ; the torpidity of death that 
now clings about the heart of its wor- 
shipper, whether writer or reader, 
would melt and dissolve itself into a 
dew ; the solid flesh would perish, the 
subtle spirit emerge from its dark con- 
fine; Genius and Taste, those glorious 
twins, would arise like giants refreshed 
with wine; and the Stage would again 
hold the mirror up to Nature, and 
within its magic glass shew shapes of 
Beauty, not only not excelled as yet, 
but not even equalled or approached. 

And say we this, while the memory 
of Shakespeare is with us like a di- 
vinity? Away, say we, with all idola- 
trous worship! None shall yield to 
us in admiration of Shakespeare, but 
we will not adore. Man is yet Man. 
Poets have been since Shakespeare, 
and will be. Let it be confessed, that 
great improvements have of late years 
been made in the mechanism of the 
poetic art, in all its departments. Fa- 
cilities of composition originate from 
this, the results of which cannot be 
calculated. Should another Shake- 
speare arise, he will surpass the first. 
We believe there are wonders of ge- 
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nius yet to be achieved, and that will 
be achieved ; before which all that has 
been, how glorious soever, shall be as 
Hesperus to Apollo, as the dawn to 
noon, as spring to summer. The an- 
cient Spirit is not dead; old times 
are breathing in the new, and divine 
Imagination is as immortal as it igs 
creative. 

Nor is all the poetry to be found in 
books, or all acting on the playhouse- 
boards. Men are living, who are acting 
poetry better than your verse-spinners 
can write or your histrions perform it, 
All energy of purpose, which exceeds 
the value of the end proposed, in other 
eyes is poetic. Men have been living 
who have acted poetry, and that not 
only on the great stages of the world 
—not only the Napoleons and the 
Cesars, but in the drudgery. of com- 
mon endeavour, and on the derided 
hobbyhorses of private pursuits: such 
men, for instance, as the late Sir Joun 
Sinccarr, Baronet. 

This veteran patriot and distinguished 
senator was accustomed to say of him- 
self, that, excepting renowned conquer- 
ors or legislators, no one had ever been 
so extensively celebrated. His innu- 
merable writings on all imaginable 
subjects certainly spread his fame to 
all quarters of the globe; and it may 
be affirmed that no man ever engaged 
in more multifarious pursuits, or de- 
voted his energies to their completion 
with less interested feelings. 

Since the age of sixteen, when his 
first Essay appeared in a provincial 
paper, until the day of his death, a 
period of sixty-five years, this indelati- 
gable writer had the press constantly 
employed on his lucubrations. 

Sir John Sinclair was born at Thurso 
Castle, county of Caithness, on the 10th 
of May, 1754, and was, consequently, 
upwards of eighty-one years of age. 
His mother, Lady Janet Sutherland, 
daughter of Lord Strathnaver, paid 

articular attention to the education of 
son. After studying some time at 
the high school, he attended the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and successively 
those of Glasgow and Oxford. In 
1775 he was entered a member of the 
Society of Advocates, and was soon 
afterwards called to the English bar,— 
having studied the law from a convic- 
tion that every one ought to have some 
profession. 

He was unanimously elected mem- 
ber for Caithness in 1784, 1790, 1802, 
and 1807 ; but, that county being only 
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represented alternately with Bute, he sat 
intermediately for Lostwithiel, in Corn- 
wall, and Petersfield, in Hampshire. 

The improvement of agriculture and 
the breed of cattle were the objects 
which he pursued with unwearied dili- 
gence. In 1791 he proposed the 
formation of a society in Scotland for 
the improvement of British wool, of 
which he was chosen president; and 
in 1793 he procured the establishment 
of the Board ef Agriculture, to which, 
it has been justly observed, “ this coun- 
try principally owes its rapid advance- 
ment in rural and agricultural affairs.” 
Over this institution he was appointed 
by charter to preside. In this same 
year he suggested to the minister the 
necessity of issuing exchequer bills, a 
measure which was immediately adopt- 
ed, hetbeing nominated one of the 
commissioners. The effect of this was 
the relief of the country at that critical 
period. He submitted plans for the 
improvement of the public highways, 
the extension of our fisheries, employ- 
ment. of the poor, the adjustment of the 
corn-laws, &c. &c.; and, although 
thus actively employed in his senatorial 
character, he found time to attend toa 
thousand other matters, which he said 
he was enabled to accomplish by tak- 
ing every thing coolly, and never allow- 
ing himself to be flurried or annoyed 
by circumstances. 

Mr. Voght, of Hamburgh, who vi- 
sited Scotland to observe the system of 
education and agriculture there prac- 
tised, speaks of Sir John as the most 
active man he had ever met; and, after 
enumerating a number of the improve- 
ments he had effected, and plans he 
had proposed for the public benefit, he 
adds: ** One would hardly believe 
that a man who has done so much, and 
who is perpetually imagining more, is 
little above thirty years of age, and co- 
lonel of two regiments of Fencibles !” 
In 1794, an influence, equal to that of 
Scotland's most potent nobles, enabled 
him to raise, with great facility, two 
battalions of one thousand men each. 
The Ross and Caithness Fencibles were 
also the first force of that description 
the services of which were extended 
beyond Scotland; and so complete 
were these corps, that, on being re- 
viewed in Ireland, the inspecting gene- 
ral remarked that he had often heard 
of a regiment one thousand strong, but 
he had never before seen one. 

In 1786, Sir John made a tour in 
the north of Europe, which introduced 
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him to the most distinguished persons 
in the countries he visited, and pro- 
cured a large accession to his literary 
correspondence. This was, indeed, the 
most extensive, perhaps, ever known, 
—for that desire of writing, which he 
said he could not live without indulg- 
ing, increased his list by new, and pre- 
vented the loss of old, correspondents. 
The two heavy volumes of letters which 
he published a few years ago, with 
facsimile autographs, as a_ selection, 
is a literary curiosity. 

In 1782, he published Observations 
on the Scottish Dialect, and the same 
year produced tracts on the militia and 
standing army, on the navy, the im- 
provement of the representation, &Xc. ; 
next year, besides smaller works, the 
History of the Revenue, in three vols. 
8vo., which Mr. Vansittart, the chan- 
chellor of the exchequer, pronounced 
the best on the subject, was published, 
and three editions speedily sold. The 
statistical account of Scotland, com- 
menced in 1790, was completed in 
twenty-one volumes, after seven years’ 
labour; and at a subsequent period 
of his life he made an excellent ana- 
lysis of this important work. By his 
unceasing exertions at the Board of 
Agriculture, the survey of the whole 
kingdem of Great Britain was com- 
pleted, in eighty volumes,— those 
which relate to the counties of Ross, 
Caithness, Sutherland, Orkney, and 
Shetland, being drawn up by himself. 
Numerous were the pamphiets he sent 
forth on the subjects of agriculture, 
malt-tax, poor and corn-laws, currency, 
manufactures, fisheries, &c. &e. He 
was appointed by the Highland So- 
ciety, of which he was an original 
member, to superintend the publica- 
tion of the originals of the Ossianic 
poetry, to which he prefixed an elabo- 
rate dissertation, where much curious 
evidence on that mysterious subject is 
brought forward. ‘The Code of Health 
and Longevity, in four volumes, has been 
so much esteemed as to go through 
several editions, and be translated into 
several continental languages. 

Sir John’s favourite system was codi- 
fication. His Code of Agriculture has 
passed through a number of editions, 
both at home and abroad. Codes of 
* Finance” and of “ Statistical Philo- 
sophy” were in preparation; but the 
two great works which for many years 
received his most solicitous attention, 
and were nearly completed, were. a 
* Code of Politieal Economy,” and a 
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* Code of Religion,”—the last of which 
he thought an appropriate closure of 
his literary life. 

In 1786 he was created a baronet of 
the united kingdom, and was appointed 
one of the privy council. His other 
honorary distinctions were numerous, 
and bestowed by learned bodies and 
others, in different parts of the world. 
He was so confident of obtaining a peer- 
age, that he had chosen the title; but an 
unfortunate vote, adverse to the minis- 
ter, frustrated his ardent expectations. 

In 1776 he married Sarah, only 
daughter and heiress of Alexander 
Maitland, Esq., Stoke Newington, a 
near relation of the Earl of Lauderdale, 
ky whom he had two daughters, Han- 
nah, now dead, and Janet, married to 
Sir James Colquhoun, of Luss, Bart. 
On her death he married, in 1788, 
Diana, daughter of Alexander Lord 
Macdonald, by whom he has left twelve 
sons and daughters, the eldest of whom, 
the member for Caithness, is now in 
possession of the title and estates. 

In politics, Sir John Sinclair was a 
supporter of the constitution in church 
and state; but he sometimes keenly 
opposed the ministers, when conscien- 
tiously differing in opinion. In person, 
he was tall, spare, and straight as a 
rush. In his youth, he was remark- 
able for his personal beauty ; his flaxen 
ringlets depended in graceful wreaths 
from his shoulders ; and, even at that 
age, he possessed a gravity of deport- 
ment and habit of reflection quite un- 
usual. As he grew up, his manly and 
athletic form developed itself; and in 
the uniform of his regiment—plaid and 
trews— his person was shewn to great 
advantage. His private lifeand domes- 
tic virtues have been frequently eulo- 
gised ; his talent for conversation, and 
promoting the happiness of his guests, 
being very striking. In his latter days, 
he presided in his family like a patri- 
arch,—kind and indulgent, but never 
permitting any thing like dictation. 
When from home, the correspondence 
was kept up with surprising regularity 
and minuteness of detail. 

He was prone to talk with much 
complacency of his excellent health 
and protracted life ; and he appeared 
offended if any one insinuated that 
he was suffering from - his literary 
pursuits, or otherwise. Ile had also 
an aversion to mourning — never wear- 
ing it himself except from necessi- 
ty, nor permitting those about him to 
do so. When last in town, he betook 
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himself to Bayswater, where he thought 
he escaped the effects of the “ Butter- 
cup and Hay-fever.” He took a quan- 
tity of mustard-seed with bis breakfast- 
tea, which he called the elixir of life, 
and was fond of trying various methods 
in exemplification of his own precepts 
for the attainment of old age. 

On the day of his death he had a 
grouse for dinner, which he ate with an 
evident gow, and drank his usual glass 
of sherry-negus; but his race was run, 
and immediately afterwards, feeling his 
end approach, he desired to be left 
alone, while he prepared for his en- 
trance on eternity; in a few minutes 
afterwards he called his attendant, and 
died in his arms without a sigh. 

The public bodies of Edinburgh 
unanimously offered to attend the fu- 
neral ; but the family only permitted 
a deputation of the Highland Society 
to shew this mark of respect. The ma- 
gistracy, however, dressed in their 
official robes, trimmed with crape, at- 
tended at the chapel of Holyrood ; and 
as the procession entered the palace- 
yard the soldiers drew up, and pre- 
sented arms. 

The writings of Sir John Sinclair, 
intended to benefit mankind, were very 
unprofitable to himself; and his well- 
meant speculations often turned out 
as useless to others as disadvantageous 
to his own interests. The ardour with 
which he prosecuted any plan which to 
his sanguine imagination promised suc- 
cess, prevented that cool forecast which 
would have exposed its ultimate fu- 
tility ; while his own rectitude of 
heart led him to adopt the suggestions 
of others, whose views were selfish and 
sinister. He frequently met with un- 
grateful returns for essential services; 
and some instances occurred of that 
remorse which impelled its victim to 
offer restitution to their benefactor of 
sums which had been unjustly with- 
held. We believean act of high-minded 
generosity to a late royal individual, 
which subjected Sir John to great in- 
convenience, was never requited. 

[is property in Caithness, the north- 
ern position of which required all the 
efforts even of Sir John Sinclair to 
ameliorate its condition, was an excel- 
lent field on which to experiment; 
and, truly, he did incalculable service 
to his native county. He effectually 
promoted the fishing interests; he 
formed extended lines of road, and 
established flourishing manufactures 
and villages; but, in striving to do- 
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mesticate on those chilly moors a nu- 
merous breed of Spanish sheep, he lost 
his labour and his money; for, not- 
withstanding the leathern boots with 
which they were carefully provided, 
while his tenants, it was observed, 
walked unshod, they all perished. The 
enlarging his farms, or ejecting his cot- 
ters, a system then raging throughout 
the Highlands, subjected him to much 
obloquy. His agricultural experiments 
were generally abortive,— more, how- 
ever, the consequence of impatience in 
waiting the result of a fair trial than 
from any defect in his plans. He lately 
endeavoured, with great zeal, to intro- 
duce spade husbandry ; and, instead 
of “ speed the plough,” he adopted the 
more alliterative motto—‘* speed the 
spade.” 

Although characteristically calm, col- 
lected, and very observant, he occasion- 
ally displayed surprising indifference. 
He once accompanied the late Duke of 
York, expressly to witness a review of 
the children of the military school ; 
but, instead of participating in that de- 
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light, which, from Sir John’s known 
partiality to children, his royal high- 
ness believed the spectacle would af- 
ford, he sat down in abstraction for a 
few minutes under a tree, and shortly 
ordered his carriage, to take him home! 
A little vanity and might 
lave been overlooked in Sir John Sin- 
clair. Fame was, perhaps, the primum 
mobile in all his deeds of patriotism 
and acts of beneficence. No man 
could ever more promptly avail himself 
of the ideas of others, or, by clothing 
their expressions in his own style, ap- 
propriate their sentiments. The y were 
no doubt occasionally amplified, and 
much improved; but the repetition of 
this assumption of the thoughts of 
others, perhaps not meant for the pub- 
lic eye, must have frequently deterred 
correspondents from being communi- 
cative. Had Sir Joln dropped his li- 
terary pursuits, or slackened in his 
hook-making, years ago, his fame would 
have been greater than we fear it now is; 
but, take him all in all, Scotland has 
just reason to be proud ofsuch a son. 


egotism 


VDA. 


I, THE PROSPECTS OF THE WHIGS. 


Wuewn we last addressed our readers, 
the case of the gentlemen in Downing 
Street seemed verging close indeed 
upon desperation. It could hardly 
have become worse, without putting an 
end to their political existence. Their 
majority, slender enough originally, 
had been er: dually melting away, till 
it became matter of doubt which way 
the balance inclined. During the last 
session they had seen each of their 
three secretaries of state discarded by 
their constituents,—Russell by Devon- 
shire, Palmerston by Hampshire, and 
Grant (per proxy) by Inverness; and 
since the close of the session, out of 
four vacancies by death, they had lost 
the two seats which were previously 
occupied by Whigs, without even dar- 
ing to contest those which had been 
held by Tories. In fact, in every pos- 
sible direction they beheld nothing but 
defeat and disgrace. The Northamp- 
tonshire contest, in which the great 
Fitzwilliam interest was shamefully 
discomfited, even in its strong hold, 
seemed to form the climax of their mis- 
fortunes; and nothing now remained 
to expect, but the announcement of 
‘ positively their last appearance on 
the stage.” 


For several days after this most signal 
defeat, nothing was heard, in any quar- 
ter, but inquiries, Well, what do the 
ministers mean to do? Even their 
own most attached journals began to 
talk of Lord Stanley and the Duke of 
Richmond ; and one of the best in- 
formed of them plainly confessed that 
overtures had been made to the first- 
named of these noble lords. Nothing 
could be a more explicit admission 
than this, that, without some help, 
their case was hopeless. 

There remained, however, one chance 
more. The formal resignation of Lord 
Melbourne was deferred till the new 
Municipal Corporation Bill should 
have come into operation, from which 
measure great advantages had been 
promised, and from which some resus- 
citating hope might yet be derived. 
The last five days of December were to 
shew whether or not such an advan- 
tage had been gained by this special 
contrivance, as might support the Whig- 
Radical confederacy in the assumption, 
that an appeal to the people would be 
answered in their favour. 

December closed, and the results of 
the municipal elections proved to be of 
that medium character which is always 
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most perplexing. The balance of profit 
and loss unquestionably appeared to be 
on the side of the ministry, and in just 
a sufficient degree to raise them from 
that despondency in which they were 
previously sunk; but yet not so de- 
cidedly as to warrant a feeling of 
security. 

A general desire for a change was 
naturally shewn in most of the corpo- 
rate towns. Having been governed, 
for a long succession of years, by the 
same identical persons and families, 
electing each other, without the least 
respect to the feelings or wishes of their 
neighbours, it was natural that in most 
of these towns a desire for a thorough 
change should be manifested. This 
desire was irrespective of party. Whig 
corporations, like Gloucester or Not- 
tingham, were either wholly or largely 
disbanded, as well as Tory corpora- 
tions, like Leicester or Liverpool. To 
try a new set seemed every where the 
wish, whether Radicals or Conserva- 
tives had previously borne sway. Such 
was evidently the feeling, or the whim ; 
but, as by far the larger proportion of 
the ancient bodies had been of a Tory 
complexion, it necessarily followed that 
this “ turn-out” system told most se- 
verely upon that party. 

The actual result, however, is ofa 
mixed character, and promises nothing 
decisive as to the future working of 
parliamentary elections. One of the 
ministerial journals, to make the best 
of it, got up a list of no fewer than 
seventy-six Conservative borough mem- 
bers, whose seats were endangered by 
the municipal changes. But this er- 
posé, so far from proving his case, only 
answered the really desirable purpose 
of establishing, by that close investiga- 
tion which naturally followed, the fact, 
that the very extreme extent of the gain 
upon which the Whig-Radicals might 
calculate, as resulting from these elec- 
tions, was about e/even or twelve votes. 

To swell out this list, about a score 
of places were inserted in it, the new 
councils of which were not Whig- 
Radical, but Conservative! An equal 
number were passed over, of places 
now represented by Whigs, but of 
which the new councils were Conserv- 
ative! whil® others were equally di- 
vided, and with corporations of such 
slender means and influence as to be 
perfectly insignificant in the matter. 
On the whole, therefore, a concession 
of about a dozen votes, as a possible, 
though by no means a certain, gain to 
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the Whig-Radical ranks, was shewn to 
be an abundantly liberal calculation, 

After all, however, the result, no 
matter to what cause it was owing, just 
brought a sufficient quantum of hope 
into view to rescue the ministry from 
the despair into which they were pre- 
viously falling. It appears to have 
decided the question, whether or not 
they should venture to meet parlia- 
ment. It is now the 25th of January, 
and, as far as we can judge from pre- 
sent appearances— except a “ moon- 
light flitting” should take place mean- 
while—they will be found in their 
seats on the 4th of February. 

With such prospects, however, and 
such means, we may confidently say 
that never did a ministry, till now, ven- 
ture to meet parliament. Sir Robert 
Peel, indeed, a twelvemonth since, 
opened the political campaign with an 
actual minority in the House of Com- 
mons. But the ground had not then 
been tried; the votes had not been 
taken ; and it was impossible for the 
leader of the house then to know what 
would actually turn out to be the 
strength of either party. So soon as 
this was fully and sufficiently ascer- 
tained, he bowed to the sense of the 
majority, and resigned the reins of go- 
vernment. 

But the session now opens under to- 
tally different circumstances. The mem- 
bers of the House of Commons have 
already taken their sides ; and we now 
know who may be calculated on. And 
what is the present state of parties in 
that assembly? It cannot be difficult 
to ascertain this point. 

At the opening of the session of 
1835, a vote was taken on the choice 
of a speaker. On this occasion it had 
been most emphatically and unceas- 
ingly insisted on, in all the “ Liberal” 
journals, that every man who professed 
attachment to the principles of “ re- 
form” must vote, without doubt or scru- 
ple, for Mr. Abercrombie. The num- 
bers actually arrayed on the opposing 
sides were, for Sir C. M. Sutton, 306; 
for Mr. Abercrombie, 316. Now let 
us ask how subsequent changes have 
effected this division, and what would 
be the result could Sir R. Peel, from the 
Treasury benches, again submit theques- 
tion to the consideration of the house. 

The following table exhibits the ac- 
tual state of the case at the present 
moment; and the division, if it could 
now be taken, which would again seat 
Sir C. M. Sutton in the speaker's chair. 
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On the house dividing, on the question of the choice of a Speaker, there 


appeared — 


For Sir C. M. Surron . 
Subsequent Loss: 


306 


Carruthers . 
Dundas .... 
Kelly ..... 
Leycester.. 
Chatterton . 


— 


301 
Gain : 

Dunbar 
Canterbury ... Lushington . 
Cork Co...... Longfield... 
Estcourt ... 
Parker .... 
Drogheda .... Plunket ... 
Inverness .... Chisholm... 
Northamptonsh. Maunsell .. 
Notts Knight .... 


ee 


Staffordshire .. Goodricke . 
Windsor ...... Elley...... 
12 


Resigns : 
Leicester ...... Turner.... 1 


312 


It follows, therefore, if figures are of 
any value, that, could this question be 
again taken, and Sir C. M. Sutton 
again submitted to the house as a can- 
didate, he would be placed in the chair 
by a majority of eight votes. Lord 
John Russell assigned as a reason for 
discarding Sir Charles, and raising 
Mr. Abercrombie to his seat, that it was 
desirable that the speaker should repre- 
sent the majority of the house! Al- 
ready has this pretext crumbled from 
beneath his feet,— for it is clearly seen 
that at this instant Mr. Abercrombie 
is the choice and the representative of 
only a minority of that body ! 

But do we mean to argue that mi- 
nisters are actually at this moment in 
a minority in the House of Commons ? 
Not at all. Sir Robert Peel opened 


For Mr. ABERCROMBIE.... 
Subsequent Loss: 


Belfast ...... M‘Cance.. 
Canterbury ... Villiers.... 
Cork Co. .... O’Connor.. 
Devizes .....- Locke .... 
Devon Russell... . 
Drogheda .... O’Dwyer .. 
Inverness ..... Grant ..... 
Northamptonsh. Milton .... 
Notts........ Lumley .... 
Cobbett .... 

(did not vote) 

Staffordshire .. Littleton .. 1 

Windsor .... . De Beauvoir 1 
— ii 


305 


- 316 


ek ee et 


Gain: 
Hull ........ Thompson . 
Ipswich Morrison .. 
Wason.... 
.. Callaghan.. 
Baldwin ... 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


5 


Vacated or Absent : 


Clonmel Ronayne .. 

Westminster .. Evans .... 

Glasgow ...... Dunlop .... 

Malton ...... Pepys .... 

. Heathcote.. 

Cockermouth... Dykes .... 
6 


304 
the last parliament without knowing 
with any certainty whether the balance 
would incline in his favour or against 
him —so nearly equal were the num- 
bers. On the first division he was ina 
minority of 10, on the second of 7 ; 
shortly after he obtained a majority 
of 4. 

Now we have already seen that, on 
the first of these divisions, could the 
battle be fought over again, the ‘Con- 
servatives would have a majority of 
eight. It is equally clear that on the 
second they would have a majority of 
twelve ; while on the Irish church 
question the majority against them 
would be but fourteen. This is, there- 
fore, about as near an absolute equali- 
ty as can well be imagined ; and it is 
under this state of things that the pre« 
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sent session commences. A House of 
Commons equally divided; a House 
of Lords, in the proportion of about 
Sour to one, opposed to the Melbourne- 
O'Connell administration. 

What, then, are the prospects of the 
Whigs? Who can tell? Assuredly 
not themselves. Nor shall we attempt 
it. We shall only observe that there 
are, clearly, three points in the future 
against them, and only one in their fa- 
your. Those points are as follow :— 

1. Of the dangers that beset them, 
there is that of the impetuosity of the 
Radicals. Messrs. Roebuck, Wakley, 
and Co., though there be but a dozen 
or two of them, still hold the fate of 
my Lords Lansdowne and Melbourne 
and Mulgrave and Morpeth in their 
hands. They bave only to retire to 
Bath for a fortnight’s recreation, and 
the Melbourne ministry is at an end. 
Mr. Roebuck has already seen this ad- 
vantage, and has naturally enough pro- 
posed that, seeing that the ministry 
cannot live a single week without their 
help, they should demand, for the pre- 
sent session only, the ballot, and the 
repeal of the newspaper stamp-duty ! 
Nothing can be more natural than this. 
If the Radicals had but a spark of 
honesty about them, they would natu- 
rally take this course. _ The mere ex- 
istence of the Melbourne ministry is to 
them nothing ; the enactment of the 
ballot and the repeal of newspaper- 
stamps every thing. If, therefore, they 
be sincere, and are not bribed by golden 

romises, they wil] take this course. 
Ve should then see whether the Whigs 
would relinquish their places, or only 
add two more to the public principles 
and professions which they have al- 
ready abandoned. 

2. Another peril lies in the superior 
talent of Sir Robert Peel. The late 
premier is now clearly seen, nay, is 
admitted by all but the actual livery- 
servants of the ministry, to be the na- 
tural leader of the house. There is 
not only no one person on the Trea- 
sury benches who can be imagined as 
his competitor, but he is able to scat- 
ter with his single arm ihe whole array 
of Downing Street. That a session 
can pass over without such manifest 
superiority of intellect, experience, and 
capacity for government producing its 
effect, is almost inconceivable. 

3. But the greatest danger which 
the Whig-Radical conspirators have to 
fear, lies in the continually increasing 
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spread of Conservative _ principles 
through the community, and the conse- 
quent perpetual diminution of their 
numbers by single elections. This has 
now been seen continually at work 
through the last three years. Take the 
last nine months alone, in which the 
Whigs gained Hull (by five votes), and 
Ipswich by ahue-and-cry about bribery, 
—and in which they lost Devonshire, 
Staffordshire, Inverness, Northampton- 
shire, Belfast, Devizes, and Oldham. 
In fact, since the general election of 
1832, if all the single elections were 
reckoned up (of course excluding the 
official elections of April last, in which 
the Whigs selected such places as they 
could hope to contest with success), we 
have no doubt whatever that more than 
three out of four have turned out in fa- 
vour of the Conservatives. If, there- 
fore, the single elections of the last year 
have turned a minority of ten into a 
majority of eight, —as we have already 
shewn it to have done, where will an- 
other twelvemonths leave the Whigs ? 
But we have admitted the existence 
of one circumstance which has told, 
and we fear will tell, against the Con- 
servative party. Itis this,—that, being 
the defending party in the cause of the 
constitution, and not the attacking, and 
being in a great majority of cases in- 
different to office, and indisposed to its 
cares and labours, they are overmatched 
in fury and desperation by their assail- 
ants. Of Whigs, already in office, or 
expecting shortly to be provided for, 
they are sure to find a long array, inces- 
santly waiting the beck of the dispenser 
of the loaves and fishes. These form 
one section of the house. But there is 
another, quite as voracious, and even 
more clamorous, if possible, for the 
prey. The O’Connells, Roebucks, 
Buckinghams, Wakleys, Whalleys, 
O’Dwyers, Bowrings, Bulwers, and 
the like, are naturally enough trans- 
ported with zeal and fury. On the 
one hand they burn with desire, like 
all other Radicals, to pull down every 
class and distinction above their own ; 
and on the other they are, each and 
every one of them, fighting for plun- 
der. The big beggarman and all his 
clan are supported by “ the rint ;” 
and the riné is kept up by perpetual 
agitation. Roebuck is to get his 500/. 
a-year from Canada—“‘ a pretty consi- 
derable deal more, we guess,” than 
either the Westminster Review or the 
twopenny-trash ever brought him in. 
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Bulwer is on the same tack with New 
South Wales ; Buckingham ravens and 
howls after his “ compensation” from 
the East India Company; Bowring is 
already on “a regular job” with French 
commerce ; and Whalley and Wakley 
are next in rotation for a birth apiece. 
Now, against this sort of array what have 
we to shew? Sir Robert Peel has no- 
thing in this world to desire ; and the 
greater part of his strength consists of the 
leading gentry of the country, who are 
dragged up from their counties, from 
January to September, to sit fourteen 
hours a-day in a close room, for no 
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earthly purpose but to serve their 
country. It is hardly in human na- 
ture to expect such close, such un- 
remitting attendance from these, as 
from those who are “ ravening for the 
spoil.” Yet on their close, unremit- 
ting, untiring attendance does the fate 
of England in a great measure depend. 
Can they but be brought to another six 
months’ close adherence to their posts, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
session will not close without the final 
discomfiture of the enemy, and the 
settled and assured security of the 
constitution. 


II. THE CANDOUR, PURITY, AND DISINTERESTEDNESS OF THE WHIGS. 


In one of the leading articles of the 
Morning Chronicle, about a fortnight 
since, we were treated with the follow- 
ing striking and important piece of in- 
formation. 

“ The Tories are nothing without cor- 
ruption. They attach to them all who 
seek to live by the plunder of the peo- 
ple,—all who have ends which dare not 
be avowed.” ‘‘ There are no disinterested 
Tories among the middle classes. Their 
ranks are for the most part filled with 
mercenaries.” ‘‘ The people of every 
country may be divided into the honest 
and industrious, and the idle and profii- 
gate. The Tories come under tbe latter 
division, and they must suffer from what- 
ever protects the honest and industrious 
from their depredations.” 


Bravo! Doctor; it will be some 
time before you outdo that! 

Out of somewhat above 200,000 
electors who came to the poll in the 
different counties and boroughs of Eng- 
land in January 1835, rather more than 
a clear moiety voted for the Tory candi- 
dates. Of the electors of England, 
therefore, according to Dr. Black, 
more than half are “ idle, profligate, 
mercenary, seeking to live by the plun- 
der of the people,” and having “ ends 
which dare not be avowed.” Some, 
indeed, of the English electors are 
“honest and industrious,” but these 
are only the minority. 

Now, seeing that the far larger pro- 
portion of the present constituencies of 
England were actually called into ex- 
istence by the Reform-bill, what sort 
of a contrivance must that Reform-bill 
have been, to place the political desti- 
nies of the nation in the hands of those 
very classes who were distinguished 
for their idleness, profligacy, and wish 


“ to live by the plunder of the people ?”’ 
How is it that the Chronicle does not 
cry out lustily for a repeal of the whole 
affair, and the immediate construction 
of a new constitution ? 

“There are no disinterested Tories 
among the middle classes.” “ Their 
ranks are filled with mercenaries,— 
with the idle and profligate.” 

Out of 11,500 citizens of London 
who voted at the last general election, 
5000 supported the Tory candidates. 
These, according to the Chronicle, were 
not of the middle classes,— or, if they 
were, they were mercenaries,—all ei- 
ther bribed to vote, or expecting some 
money advantage from the success of 
the Tories. What dragons these Tories 
must be, to be able, in this manner, 
to bribe, or otherwise purchase, almost 
a moiety of the merchants and trades- 
men of London ! 

“ Their ranks are filled with the idle 
and profligate,” while their opponents 
are of the “ honest and industrious” 
classes. 

Where, then, do the Tories find 
their greatest strength, in such a place 
as London? Strangely enough, just 
where the “ honest and industrious” 
most abound. Go to Mark Lane, 
Mincing Lane, Broad Street, or any 
other of main resorts of trade, and you 
find yourself in the strongholds of To- 
ryism. But where do the “ Liberals” 
and “ Reformers,” then, obtain their 
majority? In the outskirts,—in Far- 
ringdon Without, Bishopsgate Without, 
Cripplegate Without, Aldgate, and 
Portsoken. Cock Lane, Hosier Lane, 
Whitecross Street, Grub Street, and 
Barbican, are all their own. These are 
the haunts, according to the Chronicle, 
of the honesty and industry of London ; 
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while Leadenhall Street, Cornhill, and 
Lombard Street, must be taken to be 
filled chiefly with those “ who have 
ends which dare not be named.” 

In the same manner is Finsbury di- 
vided. In the contest between Mr. 
Pownall and Tom Duncombe, the 
Conservative candidate had large ma- 
jorities in St. George’s Bloomsbury, 
Islington, Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s 
Inn. But he was outvoted in St. Giles’s, 
St. Luke’s Old Street, and Clerken- 
well. It must, therefore, be concluded 
that the “ idle and profligate” among 
the voters for Finsbury live in Russell 
and Bloomsbury Squares, in Highbury 
Place, and in the inns of court. The 
* honest and industrious” among that 
large constituency are chiefly to be 
found in the neighbourhoods of Saffron 
Hill, Monmouth Street, Cow Cross, 
Leather Lane, Wilderness Row, and 
Golden Lane. How strangely have 
our ideas gone astray in these matters ! 
Who would have supposed, had not 
the Chronicle enlightened us on this 
head, that Bedford Square and Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, Montagu Place and 
Highbury Grove, were all filled with 
men “ seeking to live by the plunder 
of the people;” and that to find real 
integrity and industry you must ex- 

lore the recesses of Saffron Hill! 

et so it is, and there is no denying it, 
—for the former are filled with Tories, 
while in the latter there is scarcely a 
Tory to be found! 

The same kind of rectification might 
be carried into other quarters, as in 
Devon, Northamptonshire, Oldham, and 
Devizes; but we forbear. It is time 
we took a wider scope. Let the two 
Whig journals, the Morning Chronicle 
and the Edinburgh Review, make their 
own stories consistent with each other, 
if they can. Dr. Black, in his news- 
paper, says that the Tories, as a body, 
rank among the “ idle and profligate” 
of the community. Dr. Brougham, in 
his review, says that a great majority of 
the men of 500/. a-year, and upwards, 
in England, are Conservatives. Taking 
the two representations conjointly, they 
amount to this, that the greater part of 
the men of any property in England are 
“ idle, profligate,” “ seeking to live by 
the plunder ofothers,” and entertaining 
“ends which dare not be avowed.” 
Any thing better, by way of a descrip- 
tion, we have never seen; nor did we 
imagine that this specimen could have 
been exceeded, till we saw, in O’Con- 
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nell’s last Irish speech, his assertion, 
that “ the Tories had tyrannized over 
Ireland for nearly seven hundred years.” 
Now, as the very name of Tory is not 
yet two hundred years old, it follows, 
inevitably, that in O’Connell’s mind it 
is synonymous with that of Evglishman! 
We thank him for the involuntary ad- 
mission ; it is even better than the ti- 
rade of the Morning Chronicle. 

But we must return to the latter, 
The Whigs, then, are the only honest 
statesmen, the only men of honour and 
of disinterested and high-minded views. 
They have none but pure and patriotic 
objects in view ; and in pursuit of 
these they use none but straightforward 
and consistent means. Exaggeration 
and misrepresentation they detest ; 
bribery and corruption they utterly ab- 
hor; and such a dislike have they to 
the lust of gain, that, if it were practi- 
cable, they would all most readily serve 
without pay, or any other remunera- 
tion. Let us take these excellencies of 
Whiggism into distinct and separate 
consideration. 

I. They invariably eschew all kinds 
of exaggeration and misrepresentation. 
This is admirably shewn in a speech of 
Mr. Spring Rice’s, at Cambridge, which 
has just met our view. In that speech 
the eloquent Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer remarks that, 


**On one occasion, a very eloquent 
person, speaking of the Irish Church, 
said that its condition reminded him of 
the fable in Roman history of Tarpeia. 
She asked for the golden ornaments, and 
they were granted to her ; but she was 
crushed beneath the weight of the very 
gold she had solicited. So it is with 
respect to the Irish Church. The danger 
of that church lies in its excess! !” 


This is the way in which our Irish 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, expatiat- 
ing over an overloaded dinner-table, 
thinks it decorous and proper to speak 
of that church whose most deserving 
and laborious ministers are at this mo- 
ment reduced to see their children 
starve, or to feed them by the eleemosy- 
nary offerings of England! “ Crushed 
beneath the weight of gold!” and yet 
unable to procure shoes even for the 
feet of their female offspring ! 

Mr. Spring Rice, however, will pro- 
bably say that he speaks of their /egal, 
not their actual revenues. But whata 
mockery is it to describe a man as 
wealthy even to excess, when you have 
yourself, by first encouraging tithe-agi- 
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tation, and then refusing the aid of the 
law to enforce his rights, actually strip- 
ped him of his income, and left him 
rich only in name! However, let us 
go a little deeper into this part of the 
subject. 

We find, by reference to Sir Robert 
Peel's unanswered and unanswerable 
speech, of the 2ist of July last, that 
the total amount of tithes nominally 
payable to the parochial clergy of Ire- 
land is 507,367/. per annum. The de- 
ductions proposed to be made by the 
tithe-bill, and which deductions are 
most of them .common to all tithe- 
bills, would bring down this gross 
amount to the net sum of 345,795/. 

Such is the vast, the immense, the 
overwhelming exuberance of wealth, 
under which, in Mr. Spring Rice’s 
view, there is reason to fear that the 
Church of Ireland may be crushed. 
His wish to relieve her of a part of this 
prodigious weight arises solely, as he 
vows and swears, from a regard to her 
health, from a wish to promote her 
growth, frem a desire to give her room 
to breathe, and move, and expand. 
Three hundred and forty-five thousand 
pounds is a sum which imagination can 
hardly giapple with ; and, when distri- 
buted among so small a number of 
persons as some twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred only, the danger of suffocation 
from excess of wealth becomes evi- 
dently alarming ! 

But what is this that we read in the 
Morning Chronicle of the last week ? 

“ The annual income of the Marquess 
of Westminster, upon a moderate calcu- 
lation, it is said, amounts to 10001, per 
day at present. And whenever the 
leases in Belgrave Square, Wilton Cres- 
cent, &c., shall expire, his lordship’s re- 
venues will be more than doubled.” 

The revenues, then, of a single Whig 
peer, at the present instant, exceed the 
united incomes of the whole of the paro- 
chial clergy of Ireland! Nay, not 
only exceed their present actual amount, 
a large proportion being lost by the 
tithe-agitation,— but exceed even the 
whole sum which was proposed, either 
in Sir H. Hardinge’s or in Lord John 
Russell’s bills of last session, to settle 
permanently on them. To the whole 
body of the parochial clergy of Ireland, 
345,000/. per annum is proposed to be 
given,—while the noble marquess is at 
this present moment actually receiving 
365,000/.! Nor is this all,—for his 
lordship’s rent-roll has the prospect of 
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doubling itself in a few years, while 
the incomes of the clergy of Ireland 
are blessed with no such contingency. 

No Whig Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, however, or Whig newspaper, 
utters the smallest apprehension for the 
safety of the noble marquess. That 
very wealth which, if laid upon the 
shoulders of twelve hundred clergy- 
men, threatens to crush them, like 
Tarpeia, under its excessive weight, 
-—is borne by a single man, that Atlas 
of Pimlico, the Marquess of West- 
minster, with perfect ease---nay, even 
with pleasure and énjoyment. In fact, 
it would seem to be the mere circum- 
stance of being a clergyman that inca- 
pacitates a man, in the eyes of a Whig, 
from standing under the weight of 3002. 
a-year, without danger of being pressed 
into the ground ! 

But enough of this folly. Mr. Spring 
Rice may think that wealth excessive 
for twelve hundred men, which he be- 
holds in the hands of a single individual 
with unmixed pleasure; but do we mean 
to follow him even in a single point? 
Do we mean to shew the existence of 
an unguestionuble “ surplus” in the 
case of the Marquess of Westminster, 


and to call for its better “ appropria- 


tion.” By no means! 

It is true, indeed, that every word 
which has been uttered in favour of 
the confiscation of the revenues of the 
Church of Ireland might be turned 
with double force against the Whig 
marquess. How unquestionable is the 
fact, that wealth here exists for which 
its owner is wholly unable to find a 
use or employment, and which, in fact, 
is not used or employed by him. How 
clear is it that this vast monopoly of 
wealth must necessarily excite sensa- 
tions of envy, discontent, and enmity 
in the minds of most ignorant beholders. 
How undeniable is it that the individual 
himself might continue to enjoy every 
luxury were his possessions reduced to 
one-twentieth of their present extent. 
How obvious, that the appropriation of 
nineteen-twentieths of them to works 
of mercy would tend greatly to satisfy 
the minds of the beholders, and to re- 
move their present discontent against 
the proprietor. With ten times the 
justice, then, might Mr. Spring Rice 
urge that the noble marquess was in 
danger “ of being crushed under the 
weight of the very gold which he had 
accumulated ;” and that it was out of 
mere concern for his well-being, and-a 
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fervent desire that he should long con- 
tinue to enjoy all that it was in the 
power of a human being to enjoy, that 
he ventured to recommend some re- 
duction of this evident “ excess.” Such 
might be the language of the eloquent 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Such is 
not ours. We do not recommend an 
“ appropriation” of the “ surplus ” 
revenues of the Marquess of West- 
minster, although we know that there 
#s a surplus, and feel equally sure that 
it might be better appropriated, because 
we know full well that the day which 
saw such an interference with the rights 
of property would not close without 
anarchy and blood. But we must beg 
that the two facts may always be 
viewed together, and that our readers 
will please to recollect that those same 
men who cant about their sincere con- 
cern for the clergy of Ireland, and 
their fear lest they should be crushed 
under the weight of their enormous 
revenues, can see even a_ greater 
amount of wealih accumulated upon a 
single individual, and that without the 
least commiseration for his unhappy 
condition. The Marquess of West- 
minster could pay out of his own re- 
venues the whole united incomes of all 
the parochial clergy of Ireland, and 
have 20,0001. a-year left for his own 
expenses ! 


II. But if it be granted, then, that 
the Whigs are a little given to exag- 
geration and mis-statement, there is 
one vice, at least, of which they protest 
their innocence —or rather we should 
say, one virtue of which they boast 
their exclusive possession. Every thing 
like bribery or corruption is thoroughly 
abhorred by them—and the most per- 
fect purity marks their every step! 

How came their followers in the 
city of Norwich, then, to be guilty of 
such a mistake as to fancy that it was 
consistent with Whig and “ Reform ” 
principles, to carry the late municipal 
election in that town by means of open, 
barefaced, and wholesale bribery ? 

It was of Norwich, more especially, 
that Lord John Russell spoke, when 
dilating on the benefits to be derived 
from his Corporation Reform-bill. 
* He should be told,” he said, * that 
in many large towns, in Norwich in 
particular, open elections to the cor- 
poration already prevailed. This was 
true; but what he desired was a system 
under which the voters should not be 
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brought to the poll by bribery, or prac- 
tices of a similar description,” &c. 

With respect to Norwich, therefore, 
the object of Lord John Russell's mea- 
sure was, not to give them a large 
municipal constituency, for that they 
had already —nor to institute frequent 
and open elections, for those also they 
already enjoyed — but the peculiar be- 
nefit that Norwich was to derive from 
the measure was, a thorough cleansing 
from bribery ; a practice which Lord 
John, doubtless, had been informed by 
some person was very prevalent in it. 

How strange, then, that after all this, 
after so plain and public a declaration 
of his object, his lordship should have 
been so entirely misunderstood, that 
his friends and admirers in that very 
city could think of no better mode of 
signalizing the first introduction of his 
measure, than that of the adoption of 
a more audacious and profligate system 
of bribery than had ever before been 
witnessed ! 

A canvass of the, city having been 
completed, it was found that in all 
probability the return of the several 
ward elections would be, for the whole 
corporation, thirty-six Conservatives 
and twelve Whigs. A futile attempt 
was then made to induce the Conserv- 
atives to consent to an equal division, 
which they, knowing their own pro- 
spects, most naturally declined. De- 
sperate, therefore, at this position of 
affairs, the Whig-Radical committee 
decided upon the most desperate re- 
medy. Funds were by some means 
provided, and two or three strangers 
to the town were introduced on the 
very eve of the election, who, having 
their lesson well instilled into them, 
went into those three of the wards in 
which the Conservative majority was 
found to be the smallest, and there 
purchased so many votes, for about 
20/. or 30/. each, as sufficed, in each 
case, to give the “ Liberals” a small 
majority. The fact, happily, is beyond 
denial, for one of these agents was 
actually apprehended, carried before a 
magistrate, and held to bail, on the 
strongest and clearest evidence of the 
fact. 

Such, then, is the purity of the 
Whigs—such is the hatred of bribery 
and corruption felt by all true “ Li- 
berals.” But perliaps we shall be told 
that it is unfair to condemn a whole 
party for the indiscretion or impropriety 
committed by an election committee In 
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asingle town. Where, then, we ask, 
did these Norwich Whigs learn this 
lesson? How came it into their heads 
that it could possibly be acceptable to 
their patrons in Downing Street to 
celebrate the earliest triumphs of their 
so greatly lauded measure by such 
gambols as these ! 

Did the Norwich Whigs, then, mis- 
take the matter? Were they altogether 
at fault in their speculation? Not they! 
Never were any set of vagabonds better 
prepared to plead precedent of the 
highest kind. What could provin- 
cialists of this class be expected to do, 
but to copy their leaders in Downing 
Street? And in Downing Street what 
was the example held up to their view ? 

In England, the attorney-general of 
his majesty was Sir John Campbell — 
that very Sir John Campbell against 
whom there had been established, in 
the fullest and most undeniable man- 
ner, the fact of bribery so wholesale 
as to leave all petty Ipswich jobs 
immeasurably in the shade. The very 
agent of Sir John Campbell, in his 
Stafford election, unreservedly stated 
to a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, that on one single occasion he 
himself had, in Sir John’s behalf, 
bribed above five hundred voters with 
his own hand. And it is after this 
public disclosure that Sir John Camp- 
bell is made the king’s attorney-general, 
an office in which it would be his pecu- 
liar and official duty to bring to the 
bar of public justice every person 
clearly denoted to him, by evidence 
given before a committee of the House, 
to have been guilty of bribing even a 
single elector! In this post, above all 
others, is Sir John placed; and to 
shew still farther the entire confidence 
and satisfaction of the Whigs in this 
their pure and reforming law officer, 
the most unusual honour of a peerage 
for his wife is conferred by special 
patent upon Lady Campbell ! 

But the attorney-general is well sup- 
ported, for who is his learned and 
equally honourable colleague? Who 
but Sir Robert Mounsey Rolfe, reek- 
ing from the vote-market of Penryn, 
Whose seat was only saved by the de- 
termination of a Whig committee not to 
oblige the witnesses called before it to 
give answers? Well matched, Mes- 
sieurs Attorney and Solicitor General ! 

But the same system holds through- 
out. Pass over into the sister-country, 
and what meets us there? Who is 
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the especial favourite of the Irish go- 
vernment? Who but Mr. Hudson? 
And who and what is Mr. Hudson, 
that the choicest appointments in the 
gift of the crown should be singled out 
for his acceptance. He is just that 

~single and most remarkable individual, 
who was especially pointed out by the 
Election Committee of 1831 as the 
leading agent in the wholesale bribery 
carried on in behalf of the Whig can- 
didates at the Dublin election of that 
year! For the good service rendered 
on that occasion, for the adroitness 
and success, in short, which he then 
displayed in buying votes and cor- 
rupting voters, he has been ever since 
held in especial honour and regard by 
the Whigs of Dublin Castle. 

Need we ask, then, how the “ Li- 
berals ” of Norwich came to imagine 
that bribery and corruption could be 
consistent with their duty to a Whig 
administration? Or can we sufficiently 
admire the coolness with which the 
Chronicle assures its readers that “ the 
Tories are nothing without corruption ;” 
— that “their ranks are, for the most 
part, filled with mercenaries ;’—and 
that “they must suffer from whatever 
protects the honest and industrious 
from their depredations !” 


III. Lastly, however, we must re- 
mark, that as it is only the Tories 
that are ‘‘ mercenary,”— only the Con- 
servatives that “ seek to live by the 
plunder of the people,”— we are sure 
to find among Whigs the most perfect 
disregard of all pecuniary considera- 
tions—the greatest dislike to be loaded 
with place or profit from the public 
purse. 

How truly this is the case was well 
seen when Earl Grey, decidedly the 
most respectable man of his party, did 
not scruple to confer among his own 
and his wife’s relations, within the space 
of two years, as many as twenty ap- 
pointments, with salaries amounting in 
the whole to more than fifty thousand 
a-year! And if the most decent of 
the whole cligue felt no shame at such 
conduct, what might be reasonably 
expected from the underlings and re- 
fuse of the party ? 

The whole system pursued, ever 
since these gentry first ensconced them- 
selves in Downing Street, has just been 
consistent with this beginning. Re- 
trenchment, perpetual retrenchment, 
has been unceasingly going on,— 
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meaning, thereby, the suppression of 
old and efficient boards of experienced 
public officers, and the setting up new 
contrivances in their room; such new 
births being filled, of course, not by 
the discharged officers, but by “ gentle- 
men of liberal opinions.” But be- 
sides this continual course of oppres- 
sion and mischief, we have had, within 
the last four years, no one knows how 
many boards of ** Commissioners” set 
up, for no earthly purpose but to create 
patronage, and make a show of doing 
business. We say, for no earthly pur- 
pose but this,—for we have the plain 
testimony of Factory Commissioners, 
and Corporation Commissioners, and 
of divers others, that, after being sent 
out to gather information whereon bills 
were to be founded, they learned, on 
their return, that the measures to be 
taken were already decided upon, 
without even waiting for the informa- 
tion they had been paid to gather in! 

But enough of this. Time would 
fail us to tell of the hundred and one 
jobs in patronage which have chased 
each other across our view within the 
last four years. A single instance, and 
of very late perpetration, may suffice 
as a specimen of the whole. 

Be it known, then, that there is, or, 
rather, was, a month since—for it is of 
a month since that we are speaking, 
and since then the cards of the Courts 
of Equity have been shuffled and cut 
ina most edifying manner—there was, 
then, a few weeks since, an officer 
called “ the Secretary in Chief to the 
Lords Commissioners.” 

Also, an officer called “* the Private 
Secretary of the Master of the Rolls.” 

Also, an officer called “ the Secretary 
of Lunatics.” 

Also, an officer called “ the Attorney- 
General of the Duchy of Lancaster.” 

Also, an officer called * the Counsel 
to the Woods and Forests.” 

Also, an officer called “ the Counsel 
to the Commissioners of Charities.” 

Be it also premised that it is not in 
the memory of man that any two, or at 
most any three, of these appointments 
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were ever before held, at one time, by 
the same individual. 

Yet so it is, gentle reader, that, 
within the last few weeks, the whole of 
these six offices were concentrated in a 
single person! We dare say we shall 
be told, that this or that point in this 
statement is not strictly accurate. It 
will doubtless be easy, amidst all the 
puss-in-the-corner work of the last six 
weeks, to mystify the matter in some 
trifling degree. The facts, however, 
we believe to be exactly as we have 
stated them. 

But who is this favoured man, who 
has thus contrived to sweep into his 
own pocket the salaries which should 
have maintained five or six respectable 
persons? His emoluments are stated 
at between 3000/. and 4000/. a-year, 
and the only point which makes his 
promotion to a mastership in chancery 
questionable, is the doubt whether he 
could accept this high and lucrative 
post without loss. 

This fortunate youth, gentle reader, 
is one whose name might be guessed 
without much difficulty. He is a 
Russet! Noble name! famous 
equally for the Bloomsbury fagots 
and the “ forty thieves” of the county 
of Huntingdon. William Russell, Esq. 
son of Lord William Russell, and first- 
cousin of our inestimable Lord John, 
is the gentleman so much in request in 
our courts of law and equity. 

And thus it is that the country pays 
for Lord John’s studies in arithmetic ! 
When he wants a lesson in Division, 
he tekes a field at Hartford or a street 
in Bloomsbury, and discovers, accord- 
ing to Hutton’s most approved method, 
how many forty-shilling freeholders 
can be made out of a paddock which 
will hardly keep a couple of cows. 
For practice in Addition he goes into 
Chancery Lane, and consults Sir C. 
Pepys as to how many secretaryships 
it is lawful to cram upon one first- 
cousin. Meanwhile the rule of Mul- 
tiplication comes in, in its turn, and 
is cultivated, alike, under each of the 
former problems. 


J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





